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Rethinking the Tasks of the Church 


The December Issue of RELIGIous EDUCATION 


Civilization is moving more rapidly 
than ever before. Complex and involved 
situations are arising in the lives of indi- 
viduals and of society which are difficult 
to meet. There are questions of social 
and personal injustices, of maladjust- 
ments, of crime, of uncontrolled indus- 
try, of changing sex and family mores, of 
education, of prohibition—these and a 
score of other problems—which are pro- 
foundly disconcerting, to say the least. 

Authorities which formerly controlled 
conduct are weakened. The Bible, the 
church, the law, the moral codes, do not 
wield the authority they used to have. 
A new morality is in process of evolution, 
but we cannot be certain when or how 
it may crystallize. There are persons 
who say that the church should meet the 
situation, but is not doing so. Certainly 
the church must project its program of 
action, direct and indirect, in such 
fashion as will more adequately face the 
issues involved. 

Most Christian churches are trying to 


base their programs and philosophy on 
the religion of the New Testament, par- 
ticularly on the teachings of Jesus. At 
the same time, they are attempting to re- 
interpret religion in terms of more re- 
cently appearing social demands and 
pressures, as well as upon newer scientific 
and philosophical bases, and are planning 
their direct work in accord with more 
modern educational theories and methods. 
In the field of social action they work by 
indirection—some would say __ineffec- 
tively. 

In the December Journal, the Editorial 
Committee has planned a series of papers 
designed to help the church rethink its 
task. The Committee first secured five 
papers diagnosing the typical new situa- 
tions which the church of the future 
must face. These were submitted to spe- 
cialists in the work of the church, who 
were asked, in the light of these state- 
ments of fact, to “Rethink the Tasks of 
the Church.” The papers cover the fol- 
lowing problems: 


Rethinking the Conception of God. 


Rethinking the Function of Worship. 

Rethinking the Religious Task of Parents. 
Rethinking the Youth Program of the Church. 
Rethinking the Church’s Relation to College Students. 
Rethinking the Relation of the Church to Industry. 


Rethinking the Church’s Educational Purpose. 


Rethinking the Church’s Program as Religious Education. 
Rethinking the Function of Preaching. 


Rethinking Denominations. 


Rethinking the Task of Home Missions. 


Rethinking the Task of Foreign Missions. 
Rethinking the Church in Terms of Community Demands. 
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EDITORIALS 


CHARACTER EDUCATION A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


HE SELECTION of the problem, 

Character Education a Community 
Responsibility, as the issue for the 1929 
convention of the Religious Education 
Association, was neither an accident nor 
a stroke of opportunism. 

Character education is one of the most 
debated issues in present American edu- 
cational circles. It has become a slogan 
for the layman and an intellectual foot- 
ball for the administrator and curriculum 
maker. With all this, however, there is 
little agreement as to what character edu- 
cation is or just where the responsibility 
for its production rests. Where there is 
so much smoke there must be some fire. 
It was not the popularity of the problem 
but an interest in clearing away the 
smoke and revealing its cause that led to 
adoption of this problem for the con- 
vention. 

On the functional side, the problem 
rests on two rather widely accepted as- 
sumptions: first, that character is of 
major importance in any educational pro- 
gram, second, that the total community 
is responsible for the quality of the prod- 
duct. Regardless of the validity of either 
of these assumptions, they are profoundly 
affecting current educational procedure. 

Character education, if judged by 
books that have been written, space oc- 
cupied in the religious and secular press, 
interest manifested by persons partici- 
pating in various civic and religious dis- 
cussion groups, the establishment of 
character education chairs and courses in 
most colleges and universities, large sums 
allotted for the scientific study of char- 


acter, the number of tests developed to 
discover the results of character educa- 
tion, the popularity of courses dealing 
with the problem, the popular concern 
many business and professional men 
have manifested for moral conduct, the 
time and importance given to the 
problem in leading national educational 
agencies—if judged by these criteria, 
character education has eclipsed other 
educational problems for the year. 

Many national organizations such as 
public schools, boy scouts, child welfare 
societies, and the like, have given all or 
large part of their national conferences 
to the subject. The Chicago Association 
for Child Study and Parent Education 
—a case in point—gave its entire 1928 
conference to the problem of character 
development.* 

Along with this unusual insistence 
upon the importance of character has 
been the tendency to fix responsibility 
for its development upon the total com- 
munity—all its institutions. There are 
many evidences that this responsibility 
has been largely accepted. Where is 
there a community with soul so dead as 
not to burst forth in pride over its Lind- 
berghs or to be greatly chagrined by its 
Loebs and Hickmans? Rotary and other 
clubs herald far and wide the accom- 
plishments of the successful. With less 
gusto, but with a considerable sense of 
responsibility, bad people are considered 
a product of the total situation. Psychia- 
tric units, juvenile courts and clinics sym- 


*See Building Character, just published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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bolize a sense of community responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, communities that 
prohibited formal religious instruction in 
public schools and were satisfied with les- 
son learning procedures have now set 
morally responsible citizenship as the 
major responsibility of the educational 
procedure. Schools, churches, and other 
agencies are being held responsible for 
the moral tone of the community. In 
many places a teacher or minister who is 
not “community spirited” and who will 
not share in the total community process, 
cannot secure a position. There is much 
to be done, but the shift is toward re- 
sponsibility for the moral quality of 
citizenship. 

Progress, up to the present time, has 
been greatly hindered because of inade- 
quate knowledge and unscientific meth- 
ods. Enthusiasm wrongly directly has 
often deterred rather than enhanced. 
One has only to recall spectacular fights 
made against bootleggers, commercialized 
recreation, and vice, to see the futility 
of “cleaning up the town” and making 
the citizens good by legislation unsup- 
ported by a continuous education. 


Community studies neither educated 
the community for which they were sup- 
posed to be made nor furnished a body 
of reliable scientific data. The primary 
purpose was to “expose.” Their inade- 
quacy led to skepticism on the part of 
layman and educator alike. 

Steiner, Park, and others have greatly 
improved methods in social research. 
Steiner’s recent book, The American 
Community in Action, is an illustration 
of one approach. The modern student’s 
purpose is not to “expose” but, by the 
use of the best methods and techniques 
known, to create a fund of reliable data 
that will indicate the nature of the social 
phenomena with which the educator must 
deal. It is assumed that it is better to 
know a great deal about the community 
—the people, the institutions, the tradi- 
tions, the interests—before attempting to 
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reform or to educate for character. A 
knowledge of the “total community situ- 
ation,” it is assumed, would enable the 
educator to predict movements rather 
than to drift blindly with social currents 
or emphasize moral codes and taboos 
that no longer have meaning to this gen- 
eration. 

What we have discovered about the 
community in action indicates a need for 
a new type of philosophy and organiza- 
tion for the realization of educational 
goals. It is patent that, in order to realize 
our purposes, we need such cooperation, 
correlation, and organization of our 
forces as to take in the total need. Com- 
munity organization for character edu- 
cation must be a progressive process. 

Despite the gestures toward elimination 
of overlapping and competition among 
religious educational agencies, there is, in 
practice, a serious problem here. The 
piling up of activities has almost driven 
ministers, public school teachers, and 
other such leaders to distraction, and has 
endangered the morale of the community. 
There is still little agreement as to what 
character education really is or how to 
organize to realize it. It is generally 
recognized that the community has a re- 
sponsibility, but just how that responsi- 
bility can mutually be shared by the 
agencies within the community is still 
vague. There are many who think that 
“character” and “religious education” 
and just plain “education” are different 
things; others that essentially real edu- 
cation contains the best in all three con- 
ceptions. Some think that character 
education is little more than orientation 
in.the present customs and conventions— 
the conservation of the faith of our 
fathers; others that it has an element of 
conservation, but is more powerful than 
codes and habits ; that it is scientific train- 
ing for self and community criticism; 
that it is ability in self direction, and a 
disposition to respect the personality of 
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others. Only a growing character is ade- 
quate to a changing world. 

These are the problems. The Religious 
Education Association does not believe 
that the Des Moines Convention can 


solve them. By placing all cards on the 
table, and facing the issues involved, the 
convention should make a real contribu- 
tion toward their solution. 

J. M. Artman and J. A. Jacobs. 


THE CONTROL OF CONFLICTS VERSUS THE CONFLICT 
OF CONTROLS 


OETHE’S SAYING that “talent is 
formed in solitude but character in 
the stream of the world’’; the bitter tes- 
timony of disillusioned youth that “some 
things can be learned only through ex- 
perience” ; Adam and Eve in the garden, 
and Cain and Abel on the farm—all bear 
witness to the fact that conflict is no 
small item in character formation. He 
would be anything but a hardy guide who 
would have it otherwise. But conflict 
may issue in two ways. The undirected 
conflict within four walls becomes a row; 
when it breaks all bounds the world war 
follows. On the other hand, where there 
is wise control, where there is “the true 
social group,” conflicts become an educa- 
tional stimulus to all. 

Now the three major control groups 
during the formative period of the child’s 
life are the home, the school, and, po- 
tentially at least, the church. Each of 
them ought to be educational in kind, 
and, like the range lights of a tortuous 
channel, work with the others steadily 
and strong to pilot the child in his char- 
acter formation, on the stream of the 
world. Education has its perfect work 
when home and school and church fur- 
nish a balanced control in the conflicts of 
life. 


But tragedy creeps into the picture 
when the range lights grow dim and 
flicker out through indifference, or when 
they slip their moorings and are driven 
by conflicts within themselves or between 


them athwart the dangers from which 
they are supposed to be a protection. 

A frequent pattern of this conflict of 
character controls is seen between the 
home and the church. It is not uncom- 
mon, particularly in the city, to find sit- 
uations where a large majority of the 
pupils come from homes whose parents 
have no other church contacts than those 
which grow out of attendance of the chil- 
dren upon church schools. As a general 
proposition the fathers and mothers “be- 
lieve in the Sunday school,” but their 
faith stops there. The little girl comes 
from kindergarten all aglow with the 
story of the Heavenly Father, but there 
is no light at home to match it; the boy 
in the second grade is loyal to his church 
and wants to be on time at his church 
school, but a belated breakfast makes him 
tardy and his idealism is dulled; the high 
school lad is sensitive to the gospel of 
living together according to the Jesus 
way, but when he gets home he goes 
to his room to be alone, for life in the 
family confuses rather than aids in the 
conflict. 

«. ..«» O@l "Fe bard 

To learn you have a Father up in Heaven 

By gathering certain sense of being on earth 

Still — than orphaned; ’tis too heavy a 
1 

The Pcl to thank God for such a joy.” 

How far these conflicts of control reach, 

every religious teacher and many a par- 

ent know to their sorrow. 
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But the pity of all this is the fact that 
those who are supposed to be educators 
have looked upon these control conflicts 
as inevitable and let them go at that. For 
had not William James told us long ago 
that the adult is half Bourbon and cannot 
learn anything more? And so we have 
given all our attention to the children 
and let the elders go hang, forgetful of 
the fact that these very adults are always 
several jumps ahead of the schoolmen in 
forming the character of the youth. By 
and large, the teacher in the church 
school has been playing a losing game 
wherever he has been a party in the con- 
flict of controls between parent and 
school. 

But a sounder pedagogy than that of 
the Harvard sage is telling us of the pos- 
sibilities of adult education. Habits may 
“be formed which are more intelligent, 
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more sensitively percipient, more in- 
formed to foresight, more aware of what 
they are about, more direct and sincere, 
more flexibly responsive than those now 
current,” even in the life of the mature 
person. This new note is piping the 
forces for religious education to a lot of 
hard work. It is a long row and the 
soil may be stubborn but the man who 
has put his hand to the plow in helping 
“to secure sounder knowledge, truer 
idealism, a firmer self control for the 
fathers and mothers of the coming gen- 
eration” dare not look back from his re- 
sponsibility to those who are even now 
parents. Only thus shall he “turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers ; 
lest Jehovah come and smite the earth 
with a curse.” 
Frank G. Ward. 


THE CHURCH AND THE RETURNING COLLEGE 
GRADUATE 


HE CHURCH should be classed 
among the gastropods. The amoeba 
and the gastropod are simple organisms 
that may be said to walk upon their 
stomachs. In order to live they must 
surround, absorb, and digest all food 
values with which they come into con- 
tact. Like them the church is an organ- 
ism whose function is to surround, ab- 
sorb, and transform all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. It must transform the 
basic material of human life into its own 
living tissue, and again put the new tissue 
to work in the same transforming process. 
But if the church is to live and transform 
its environment, it must also, like all 
other living things, adapt itself measur- 
ably to that environment. 
To carry the figure one step further, 
too many churches are like resting spores. 
They have the elements of life within 


them. They are alive—that is all that 
can be said of them. Possiblv. if the 
conditions can be made right, they may 
burst into fresh activity. But at present 
their chief function seems to be to keep 
alive and, if possible, preserve the status 
quo. 

In this connection we are thinking of 
the young men and women who are pour- 
ing out of our schools and colleges, in 
relation to these sporogenous churches. 
Nominally and traditionally, the people 
who are within the church want the 
young people also in the church. They 
want their names written on the church 
tolls. They want them to fill the pews 
on Sunday. morning. Actually many 
churches are so constituted that their 
young people returning from school and 
college do not find in them a congenial 
environment, nor the answer to their 
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particular needs. In all too few cases 
has any serious attempt been made to un- 
derstand why these returning graduates, 
whose energy and initiative is essential to 
the continuance of the church, do not 
return to its fold. 

There are churches which are hives of 
activity for young people. The writer 
recently visited one such. It is a beau- 
tiful old building, hidden away on a back 
lane, among the shops and factories of a 
great industrial city. Instead of selling 
this valuable property for industry, a 
young pastor undertook to revive it as a 
church. It has been completely reno- 
vated both spiritually and _physicaily. 
Dozens of young technical men from the 
nearby industries, college graduates, for 
the most part electrical and mechanical 
engineers, comprise the working force of 
this church. They are the officers and 
teachers of the Sunday school, they fill 
the official boards of elders, deacons, and 
trustees (if that is what they happen to 
be called in that particular church), they 
sing in the choir, they go out and bring in 
their friends and neighbors, and, inci- 
dentally, they sit in the pews on Sunday 
morning. 

It is not the province of the writer to 
tell how this was accomplished (though 
privately he would whisper his suspicion 
that it was brought about mainly by ask- 
ing them to do it). But we would point 
out that the ability thus to absorb and 
use young college graduates does not de- 
pend entirely on the theology of the given 
church, whether it be liberal or conserva- 
tive. Rather, it seems to be a matter of 
the religious vitality and social attitude 
of a few of its leaders. We know many 
liberal churches, and many conservative 
churches, that lack this élan vital; we 
know a few of each that have it. And 
we notice that the leaders of those which 
have it love their young people for their 
own sake, not for the number of noses 
they will count on Sunday morning, and 
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they give these young men and women 
active responsibilities in the conduct and 
policies of the church. 

We would suggest that there is no one 
simple solution or cure-all for this diffi- 
culty which so many churches face. But 
there is one method of attacking the prob- 
lem, which will be generally if not uni- 
versally effective. That method is—get 
the facts, and act upon them when they 
have been secured. 

One church in a college town is tackling 
the problem in this way. A young college 
graduate who was active in the Chamber 
of Commerce and Rotary, but not a reg- 
ular church attendant, was _ recently 
elected to the presidency of the church 
men’s club. Under his leadership, sev- 
eral groups of young men have been set 
to work to study the community and its 
needs in relation to the church. In par- 
ticular, they are studying the supply of 
children and conducting two controlled 
experiments, one of opening a branch 
Sunday school, the other of providing 
transportation to bring in the children 
from a similar district to the main Sun- 
day school. 

In this same church a young woman, 
recently out of college, has undertaken 
to lead in a survey of the Sunday school 
and educational work of the church—the 
pupils past and present, the teachers, the 
curriculum, the plant and equipment, the 
message and motivation, the product, and 
its gearing into the grown life of the 
church. Such a study brings at once a 
new atmosphere into a church, and puts 
a number of young college people on the 
active service list. 

In this same church again, instead of 
the usual type of discussional meeting on 
Sunday evenings, the young people have 
organized themselves to study, and to 
formulate in concise written form, the 
message of Christianity for this present 
generation. Different groups have under- 
taken different phases of the question. 
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One is dealing with ethics and everyday 
conduct; another with worship, the 
church, and organized religion; another 
with the great “why”—the philosophy of 
religion ; and a fourth with its social and 
international phases. They, too, are try- 
ing to get the facts. The getting of the 
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facts will be valuable; the byproduct of 
their common interest, worship, and study 
together is proving even more valuable. 
Needless to say, such a church has ceased 
to be a resting spore. Its energy is vital, 
and it is drawing in many young people. 
Hugh Moran. 


THE MINISTER’S FUNDAMENTAL TASK 


HE FIRST and foremost task of 
the minister is not to preach, nor to 
conduct the ritual, nor to do pastoral 
calling. All of these things are very es- 
sential. But his fundamental responsi- 
bility is the education of every member 
of his congregation for leadership and 
service. Every member can serve. Most 
of them could become leaders in some 
sphere, if they were taught and inspired. 
Every community, large or small, has 
latent leadership. No leadership depart- 
ment of any denomination can stir these 
latent capacities to action. It can only 
be done through the local church, and the 
pastor holds the key to this most sacred 
service. If he neglects this task, he fails. 
The task is so stupendous that no one 
human being can do it alone. However, 
some individual must see that it is done, 
and this is the duty of the pastor. 

An old proverb says: “If you want 
a thing done well, do it yourself.” I 
would state the contrary to this and 
say: “If you want a thing done well, do 
not do it yourself, but educate and inspire 
those best qualified in each particular 
task to do it.” No minister can be an 
expert in every line of Christian en- 
deavor. He can and should be an ex- 
pert in inspiring and leading others to 
places of leadership and service, though 
he may give to a specialist the immedi- 
ate responsibility of conducting a class or 
supervising work done. 

Leadership is largely a matter of train- 


ing. Not only in the church but in the 
public schools, in business, and in govern- 
mental affairs, progress depends upon 
trained leadership. The great question 
for every minister is not whether the 
church has trained leaders for every 
needed activity, but whether he is inspir- 
ing and training every member for 
leadership and service. If there are no 
leaders for the devotional life, no one 
to lead in fellowship activities, no one 
to lead in community service, there is a 
clear call for heroic leadership. This is 
not an occasion for running away, but 
for meeting a great challenge. 

I am assuming that every pastor has 
his official board and other committees, 
such as religious instruction, Christian 
leadership training, church finances, and 
church music. What can we expect of 
these committeemen if they are not in- 
spired and led to function in their sev- 
eral capacities? First, there must be 
created in them an interest in their task. 
Second, there must be developed a pas- 
sion to perform that task in such a way 
as will inspire others to do likewise. 

It is not only the duty of the pastor to 
see that every member is trained for 
leadership and service but to see that it 
is done in such a way that it will mean 
most to every individual of the organiza- 
tion and to the community. To correlate 
the church curriculum so that it func- 
tions at its highest capacity, all duplica- 
tions must be eliminated. The necessary 
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requirements for the development of the 
full life must have first place. Correla- 
tion must go farther than the local 
church. It must be extended into the 
community until every phase of Christian 
training and service is linked together in 
harmony. 

The Christian life should be the goal 
in all our training. It is, therefore, our 
solemn obligation as ministers to keep 
first and foremost a life centered pro- 
gram rather than a material centered pro- 
gram, and never to permit human values 
to be superseded by material values. It 
is also our obligation to inspire others at 


ali times to depend upon individual de- 
velopment rather than upon favored cir- 
cumstances. 

Jesus had a group of twelve. The 
training of these constitutes one of the 
unique phases of New Testament story. 
His method of training was by personal 
inspiration, by organization, and by ex- 
perimentation. The result of his train- 
ing was strong Christian individuals. The 
strength of Christianity in the future 
will be measured in direct proportion to 
the amount and type of Christian train- 
ing for leadership and service. 

W. Ross Connor. 


THE MIND OF MODERN YOUTH 


OUNG PEOPLE of today are not 

different in their deepest emotions, 
their dominant tendencies, their heart 
longings and their impelling motives from 
the youth of yesterday. Fundamentally 
youth is the same no matter in what 
period of history or in what place on the 
globe it is found. However, because of 
new conditions and demands there are de- 
sires, ambitions, methods, and points of 
view peculiar to modern youth. To do 
effective work in this period, one should 
understand the mind and heart of our 
young people. 

Youth wants to know the facts about 
life. They are acquiring from the plat- 
form, press, and classroom the scientific 
approach to an interpretation of the 
world of things and people. This helps 
them make their adjustment in a com- 
plicated age. They want to know whether 
a proposition is held as a fact, a theory, 
or on faith. They want to hear what 
men know about the universe, the sun, 
moon, stars, earth, and space. They want 
the facts about human relationships— 
races, nations and classes. They want to 
know about themselves—their bodies, 


their minds, their emotions. 
painfully but happily realistic. 

Young people wish to participate with 
others in the actual processes of life. 
They want to be in the game rather than 
an observer. We have here an explana- 
tion of the pressing demand in colleges 
for student government and democratic 
control, for the absorbing interest in ath- 
letics and social life, for the desire to 
enter the business world, and for the 
longing to be a part of all boards, com- 
mittees, and organizations. 

Youth is eager for freedom. The shell 
of the past is too small for them. They 
break it in order to live a larger life. Be- 
cause of a clearer understanding of them- 
selves, they exert a control over them- 
selves which they feel is more rational. 
Hence they do not appreciate many of the 
conventions, customs, and taboos of the 
past. New boundaries are torn down and 
new paths opened in a way shocking to 
those who do not dig down into the mo- 
tives and evaluate the outcome. Here is 
an explanation for changes in dress, for 
the freedom of the sexes, and for the 
mixing of the races. 


They are 
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Young people are growing more toler- 
ant. They realize there is room in the 
world for a diversity of opinion, for dif- 
fering customs, and for varying national 
groups. They are not shocked at strange 
ideas, peculiar mores, or new experiences. 
They believe in the philosophy of “live 
and let live.” We have here an explana- 
tion of their interest in international prob- 
lems and in finding a peaceful way of 
settling disputes between the nations. 

Youth is getting away from institu- 
tional religion and coming to a religion 
of upright living. They are less inter- 
ested in ceremony, ritual, and form, and 
more interested in a vital faith expressed 
in common conduct and experience. They 
want people to “show their faith by their 
works.” 

For this reason denominations and reli- 
gious sects are losing their grip on youth. 
They refuse to become interested in the 
competition, rivalry, and bigotry of mod- 
ern churchianity. They are not concerned 
to perpetuate a particular brand or type 
of faith. 

Much of the theology of the past must 
be expressed in new terms if it is to grip 
the new generation. The nature of God, 
the person of Christ, the use of prayer, 
the accessibility of forgiveness, the as- 
surance of immortality, must be matched 
up to the scientific interpretation of the 
universe. Students of this age have a 
keen and deep interest in critical prob- 
lems issuing in religion. They are seek- 
ing a Christianity that works. They be- 
lieve that a religion that is worth holding 
should have something to do with the 
social, economic, racial, and national prob- 
lems of the day. They have a feeling 
that Jesus’ way: of life, if properly inter- 
preted, is moving in the direction of their 
need. 

The new generation wants inspiration. 
They will go a long way to a conference 
where they feel they will get it. A per- 
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son who speaks with a prophetic voice 
need not apologize for appealing to the 
emotions. Youth wants a philosophy of 
life that will carry them over the bumps 
and through the fogs of human experi- 
ence. They are not afraid to face their 
own mistakes, weaknesses, and shortcom- 
ings. If a man knows the facts, is deal- 
ing with reality, and is sincere, he can 
speak the whole truth without fear. 

There are three fundamental needs of 
the new generation. First, an adult gen- 
eration that will set a better example. 
Many weaknesses of the new generation 
can be traced to the foibles and follies of 
the past. One of the great damning in- 
fluences upon youth is the unsatiably ma- 
terialistic tendency of the older genera- 
tion. We can not expect to have Chris- 
tian young people until we have Christian 
adults. 

Second, we need an adult generation 
that believes in youth—in its sincerity, its 
capacity, its power. Faith is creative, it 
tends to make real that in which it puts 
its trust. Distrust is withering, demoral- 
izing, destructive. Those who believe 
(and act in accordance with their faith) 
that youth wants to travel the high road 
and have the capacity if shown, are the 
true helpers of the new generation. 

Third, we need great challenges to offer 
the young people. A crusade that has 
high motives behind it lifts people to thei 
greatest heights. Youth is capable of 
great hardships, suffering, sacrifice, and 
service. There is something in them that 
is high and noble, which is drawn out 
only by a giant task. We need a moral 
equivalent for war. In the problems 
which grow out of disease, ignorance, 
poverty, injustice, and oppression we 
may have the kind of challenges which 
will lift youth to its highest levels if youth 
can be challenged to see. 


Paul E. Baker. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION P 


Lynn Harotp Houcu 


GOOD MANY YEARS have passed 
since, a young man in college, I 
first read the sentence “Religion and life 
are one or neither is anything.” Thirty 
years ago such a dictum did not move as 
easily in the minds of men as would be 
the case today. But there was a tantal- 
izing, arresting quality about the epigram 
which captured the immediate interest of 
at least one youthful student, and once 
having found lodgment in his mind, it 
stuck like a burr. The passing years have 
confirmed one’s belief in its penetration 
into the heart of the matter. There can 
be no better beginning for a discussion 
of the actual nature of religion than the 
assertion, “Religion and life are one or 
neither is anything.” 

The almost instinctive insight of con- 
temporary youth that to treat religion as 
an escape from life is to take the wrong 
trail is surely authentic. The truth is 
that if the majority of men were to in- 
sist upon treating religion as an escape 
from life, the time would come when the 
rest of the world would treat life as an 
escape from religion. And so the divorce 
between the two would be complete. Re- 
ligion apart from life is sure to degener- 
ate into a decadent spiritual romanticism, 
and life without religion either hardens 
into a cold rigidity or softens into a rot- 
ten overripenness. It is the glory of re- 
ligion to mobilize its forces for the mas- 
tery of life. It is the fulfilment of life 
when it is saturated by religion. 

We are getting under way in this dis- 
cussion by means of generalizations 
which, whether they glitter or not, at 
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least express relationships which are 
worth our further investigation. We 
have at least established a sense of direc- 
tion and of possible boundaries, when we 
declare that religion and life are the same 
things seen from different angles. Life 
is raw experience. Religion is raw ex- 
perience shot through with a sense of 
divine and beneficent purpose. 

When William E. Gladstone died, Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, that amazing- 
ly versatile and understanding journalist, 
wrote of him that he had so lived and 
wrought as to keep the soul alive in Eng- 
land. We may put our contention in a 
sentence by saying that it is the business 
of religion to keep the soul alive in the 
world. 

Professor Haldane has suggested in 
one of his keen and effective bits of sci- 
entific dialectic that one of the reasons 
why the biological process cannot be re- 
duced to a mere matter of chemistry is 
that a living organism has a way of act- 
ing as a whole for which mathematical 
chemistry cannot account. Life is the 
capacity of an organism to act as a whole. 
There is, as a matter of fact, a good deal 
of activity in a corpse, when the decay 
has reached the stage of worms, but the 
body can no longer act as a whole. In 
a very profound sense, religion is the 
power of men and societies to act as a 
moral and spiritual organism. It is the 
principle which gives moral and spiritual 
unity to experience. Without it there 
may be a good deal of activity, but that 
activity is rather in the direction of the 
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vehemence of worms than of the vigor- 
ous expression of a living organism. 

It is from this point of view that it is 
easiest to convince the modern man of 
his need of religion and of the place of 
religion in the world. If you talk to him 
of “sin” he may be puzzled, but if you 
tell him that close observation has con- 
vinced you that he strangely lacks the 
power to give coordination to the various 
forces of his personality, he sadly replies 
that he knows very well that this is true. 
And if you tell him that modern society, 
with all its amazing achievements, is 
woefully inorganic, he replies that al- 
ready he has discovered this to be the 
most baffling fact of experience. So 
modern men and nations in their own 
vernacular may be convicted of sin. 

There are a good many ways, to be 
sure, in which it is possible to approach 
the experiences of life made organic 
through the process of religion. It is 
possible, for instance, to think of the 
whole matter in terms of life’s values. 
As we study human behavior, certain 
values emerge which vindicate themselves 
as the instruments by means of which 
life receives stability and fullness and 
beauty. Once seen clearly, they stand 
in their own right. They are seen most 
clearly in the great personalities of the 
world. And they become most command- 
ing in the personality of Jesus. He is the 
living expression of the values which 
make life organic. His whole behavior 
has a quality which gives to the mind and 
the conscience new ears and new eyes. 
As you look upon his life and listen to 
his words you feel that in a very definite 
sense seeing and hearing is believing. 
You may feel baffled and hostile if 
strange metaphysical questions are lifted, 
but it is at least clear enough that he rep- 
resents with entire adequacy the sort of 
behavior which will give a noble unity 
to the life of the individual and to the life 
of society. 
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Now the very genius of the behavior of 
Jesus lies in the fact that it is the ex- 
pression of an attitude which can be ap- 
plied to every sort of situation and to 
every sort of relationship. You miglit 
transcend the potency of any concrete 
declaration, but you cannot transcend an 
attitude toward life which quite simply 
fills every situation with a kind of moral 
and spiritual vigor as fresh winds fill the 
sagging sails of a waiting ship. Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem seated upon an ass. 
Today you may ride up to Jerusalem 
seated in an automobile. But the differ- 
ences are incidental. His attitude of 
joyous good will and loyalty to the in- 
terests which transfigure visible and ma- 
terial things is as necessary in a world of 
automobiles as in a world of donkeys. 
His bending of the material to the pur- 
poses of the spiritual is needed today 
even more than in the days of his flesh. 
For if modern machinery is not captured 
by the spirit which his behavior expresses, 
civilization itself will wear down at last. 
The values which were transcendent to 
Jesus carry the secret of the success of 
the whole experiment of living. They 
are not merely to be brooded over in the 
dim silences of lonely contemplation. 
They are to be applied to every sort of 
situation with desperate courage and 
sometimes with unhesitating audacity. 
Their meaning is really seen as they are 
applied to every sort of situation. From 
a successful baseball team to the League 
of Nations they are ready to prove their 
adequacy. In this sense religion is the 
universal application of the values which 
are expressed with supreme adequacy in 
the life of Jesus. 

The more one examines the moral and 
spiritual success of Jesus’ own adven- 
ture of living, the more one sees that he 
believed with unhesitating faith that the 
material could be made the instrument 
of the spiritual, or to put it in the ver- 
nacular of contemporary thinking, that 
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things could be made the servant of val- 
ues. This is of course a matter of cen- 
tral importance for ethics and art as well 
as for religion. If the very stuff of the 
material world resists the control of the 
forces which the ages have called spirit- 
ual, and which the age calls values, then 
you have a desperate dualism which gives 
life a tragic quality at every turn. The 
Persians believed in such a dualism. Fol- 
lowing them the Manichaeans believed 
that matter was essentially evil. And the 
asceticism of the Middle Ages, while safe- 
guarding itself from the most tragic im- 
plications of this position, did cause many 
groups in the Christian church to feel 
that contamination was very near in every 
touch of the physical, and to be afraid of 
life as life is lived in this world. The 
ethereal spirituality which grew out of 
this attitude had a loveliness of its own. 
3ut it was essentially the loveliness of a 
repudiation of life, and not the beauty 
which comes from transforming life. 

The Renaissance was a protest against 
this fear of life. And if in Italy the 
movement rushed to the opposite ex- 
treme, we must not forget that it was 
a reaction from a spirituality which was 
afraid of life and its soiling touch. Prot- 
estantism in a way made itself at home 
in the world, especially the world of buy- 
ing and selling. And in certain great 
matters of public welfare it caught a 
vision of religion as a force controlling 
and transforming life. But it did not 
quite surely and victoriously see that it 
is the very nature of the physical to be 
made the instrument of the spiritual. 
And so it had its own serious asceticism 
in the midst of its lordly worldly pros- 
perity and power. Indeed it has been 
the hardest task one can imagine to per- 
suade the church that the divine grace is 
to shine through the material until the 
light within gives a new glory to every 
physical thing. 

Untold numbers of young people have 
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been lost to the church because of its fail- 
ure at just this point. They are ready to 
listen to religion as the interpreter of the 
body, physical experiences, and of the 
whole material world. But the sense that 
religion brushes the whole material part 
of experience aside with an imperial wave 
of its hand baffles them and arouses their 
hostility. The whole subject of sex has 
been allowed to get into an almost in- 
extricable confusion because the church 
has achieved a doctrine of taboos rather 
than a noble spiritual interpretation. 

It seems rather clear that in dealing 
with this whole matter, a good many re- 
ligious leaders have quite missed their 
way. The assured assumption of Jesus 
that the material is the friend of the 
spiritual and not its foe, represents an 
insight which the man of religion has 
found it extremely hard to make his 
own. And so all the arts have been left 
fluttering about the shores of the con- 
tinent of religion with no assured place 
of their own. And because they had no 
home they have sometimes turned bandits 
and have committed no end of depreda- 
tions. 

On the philosophical side, as early as 
the fourth century before Christ, Plato 
saw that the ideal exists in its own right 
at the very heart of the universe. And 
he dared to say that every concrete thing 
is only real in so far as it participates in 
the ideal perfection of which it is an 
echo and a hint. Every material thing, 
then, was a suggestion in time of some- 
thing which existed in perfect form in 
eternity. The deepest and most under- 
standing minds of many centuries have 
made their own this insight of Plato and 
have expressed it in manifold ways. They 
have claimed time for the understanding 
of the meanings of eternity. They have 
claimed the material as the vehicle of the 
spiritual. 

It is significant that many a Christian 
thinker whose mind was rich and sem- 
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inal, has been particularly proud to call 
himself a Platonist. He has regarded 
existing things and people and institu- 
tions as only a hint of their own absent 
but attainable perfection. He has dared 
to believe that the body and all the ma- 
terial world receive their significance as 
the expression of eternal spiritual mean- 
ing. And he has seen in Jesus the per- 
fect realization in history of the power 
of the material to express the spiritual. 
That, indeed, is the meaning of the In- 
carnation. 

One sees at once that the institutional 
church, the organized athletics of reli- 
gious groups, the study of literature and 
all the arts as the expression of the high- 
est values, and the whole social interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, in respect of eco- 
nomic, industrial, national, and interna- 
tional matters, finds its justification here. 
If it is the very nature of the world of 
matter and of human relationships to be 
capable of becoming the vehicle of the 
spiritual, then the actual securing of this 
mastery is a great task of the church. 

The moment one begins to apply this 
principle practically, life becomes excit- 
ing enough. To make the city-wide ath- 
letic activities of a group of churches an 
expression of good sportsmanship and 
honor and fair play, with a kind of spir- 
itual vigor about them, is itself a task of 
no mean proportions. To deal with the 
relation of the church to organized labor 
is to confront a challenge to the authen- 
ticity of one’s belief that the spiritual can 
function by means of its use of actual in- 
stitutions. To teach the merchant kings 
of the world the meaning of their relation 
to what they are pleased to call their 
possessions is a task for moral and spir- 
itual giants. No wonder men have been 
tempted to escape from the searching 
demands of a religion which would at- 
tempt to transform and transfigure all 
of life by means of its own high spirit. 
But the distinction between the sacred 


and the secular is really the last refuge 
of spiritual cowardice. 

The sacramental view of life is based 
upon the insistence that everything in the 
physical realm may be made the instru- 
ment by means of which the spiritual ex- 
presses itself. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is the perpetual expression 
of the principle that the bread and wine 
of the evening meal may be caught up 
into moral and spiritual meaning. The 
sentence “This is my body” really claims 
the whole material world as the vehicle 
for the expression of the richness and 
wonder and moral and spiritual power of 
the will of God. If a misunderstanding 
of the sacramental position turns it into 
magic, on the other hand an ignoring of 
its possibilities leaves whole realms of 
fact and experience untouched by the 
realities of religion. And the unoccupied 
territories will soon be filled with noxious 
and poisonous growths. If art is not 
made Christian, art itself will make pa- 
gans of the sons of a good many Chris- 
tians. If beauty is not made a part of 
religion, it will become a menacing and 
devastating thing apart from the experi- 
ences from which it has been shut out. 
The consciousness of Jesus that every 
area of life is a part of his Kingdom 
must be realized in a new fashion by the 
church. The great ascription “Crown 
Him Lord of all” has vast and far reach- 
ing implications which are yet to be real- 
ized in the experience of the church. 

There is another aspect of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus which has the most 
far reaching significance for religion. 
With all the glowing, assured, and au- 
thentic quality of his experience as a 
man you are all the while rising to a 
sense that he claimed the right to speak 
for that mysterious and seminal side of 
life which lies beyond the veil which 
hangs over our human eyes. In the eas- 
iest and most unhesitating manner he as- 
sumes that the ultimate mystery of things 
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has been made clear in his mind and 
heart, that if you know what he is like 
you know what the universe is like, that 
if you have seen him with understanding 
eyes, the Divine itself has become visible 
to you. He assumed without a shadow 
of hesitation that no one will ever learn 
anything about God which will contra- 
dict his word and his deed. He assumed 
that you can count on God’s being in 
eternity—what Jesus was in time. The 
ultimate moral and spiritual authority of 
the universe he felt to be alive in him- 
self. 

There can be no question as to the 
fact that these elements in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus answered to something 
very deep and demanding in the spirit 
of man. The great writer who declared 
shortly before his death that there was 
one question he would like to ask, name- 
ly the question “Can we be sure that the 
universe is kind?” voiced this profound 
and acute sense of need on the part of 
man. The final power of religion lies 
in the fact that its sanctions are vindi- 
cated through their connection with the 
character of God. The final power of 
Jesus lies in the fact that through him 
we approach and become assured of fel- 
lowship with a Christlike God. Religion 
may easily begin as a sense of values 
which apply in immediate relationships. 
Religion must always grow into a sense 
of values which exist eternally in the life 
of God. Man’s sense that in religion he 
touches the ultimate secret of the uni- 
verse is that which gives to religion its 
imperial power. 

Here, of course, we transcend the re- 
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gions of formal logic and enter the re- 
gions of profound spiritual experience. 
The most golden moment in the apprecia- 
tion of a poem, or a picture, or a piece 
of music is a moment when one rises 
above the level of cool and critical analy- 
sis and gathers into an intense and rap- 
turous apprehension the sense of the 
work of art as a whole. Without this 
moment you may have a study of crafts- 
manship, but you do not have an enjoy- 
ment of art. And so the final experi- 
ence of religion is the sense of fellowship 
with the God whose face we see in the 
face of Christ, and with all the multitude 
of men and women who are the subjects 
of his love, and with all the noble aspects 
of creation, which are the reflection of 
his joy in perfect beauty. This fellow- 
ship itself becomes a creative thing. It 
sends us out to make over every individ- 
ual effort, and to transfigure every social 
relationship. Here we come upon the 
secret of a glorious integration of all 
the powers of the individual and all the 
aspects of society. When the truths of 
religion are set on fire in the experience 
of men, they go forth to recreate the 
world. 

It is as the church bears witness to 
all these things that it becomes the priest- 
ess of religion. So religion becomes one 
with life and life is everywhere renewed 
by the force of religion. No more are 
we “worshipers of an extinct fire.’ No 
more are the truths of religion “knowl- 
edge which lies dead in the mind.” We 
are at last ready to “give our fealty to 
an Unseen King; and to unimaginable 
light.” 








THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


Hatrorp E. Luccocx 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON has re- 

cently painted a harrowing picture 
of what happens when a man loses a 
philosophy. Here is the lurid tragedy 
which appears to his imagination: 
_ “The best reason for a revival of philosophy 
is that unless a man has a philosophy, certain 
horrible things will happen to him. He will 
be practical; he will be progressive; he will 
cultivate efficiency; he will trust in evolution; 
he will do the work that is nearest; he will 
devote himself to deeds, not words. Thus 
struck down by blow after blow of blind stu- 
pidity and random fate, he will stagger on to 
a miserable death with no comfort but a series 
of catchwords such as those which I have cata- 
logued above.” 

Even after discounting at the proper 
rate the characteristic Chestertonian spar- 
kle and, as some assessors would put it, 
perversity, there still remains much in 
his picture well worth consideration in any 
thought about the function of the church 
in the world of today. Have not many 
churches, through a lack of any deeply 
considered philosophy of their task and 
function, compensated themselves by go- 
ing heavily and busily for efficiency, for 
the immediately practical, for up-to-date- 
ness? Have they not, as Mr. Chester- 
ton suggests, put their trust in catch- 
words such as the magic formula, “the 
seven day church,” or the “community 
church ?” 

A confusion about what the major 
task of a church is is a natural result of 
a time when so many cross currents and 
tendencies of modern life have vitally 
affected the work of the church and its 
place in the life of the community. This 
has resulted in a bewildering variety of 
activities, many of which are unrelated 
to any dominating idea. Such a result 


frequently resembles the hero of one of 
Stephan Leacock’s Nonsense Novels who, 
“mounted his horse and rode rapidly off 
in all directions.” 

It is a commonplace, of course, that 
one by one, functions that had been part 
of the church’s field for centuries, have 
passed from it. General education and 
medicine are two great domains which 
have passed, not only out of the control 
of the church, but from its participation, 
almost entirely. The social life which, 
for generations, centered largely in the 
churches, has scattered into a dozen dif- 
ferent avenues. The church is no longer 
the chief source of general culture which 
it once was over wide areas of our na- 
tional life, and the churches have won- 
dered what is left. The processes of 
adaptation to the changed situation have 
brought bewilderment. Indeed, one of 
the whimsical poems in A. A. Milne’s 
little classic of childhood, Now We Are 
Six, expresses the baffled mood of many 
a minister and congregation. In a poem 
called “The Muffin Man” a puzzled child 
speaks : 

“IT think I am a muffin man. 
I haven’t got a bell, 
I haven’t got the muffin things 
That muffin people sell. 
Perhaps I am a Postman, 
No, I think I am a tram, 
I’m feeling rather funny 
And I don’t know what I am 
But 

Round about 

And round about 

And round about 

I go. 

That about expresses it. “Round about 
and round about and round about they 
go”’—trusting that somewhere, as though 
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by chance, almost, they will hit upon 
something that will make or keep the 
church prosperous. 

Amid the many aspects of the chang- 
ing social situation as it affects the func- 
tion and work of the church, one of the 
most influential is the general scattering 
of interest of the population into a more 
complex pattern. The decline of family 
solidarity has made much more difficult 
the task of keeping the church as the 
natural center of social life and contacts. 
The play group is increasing its influ- 
ence at the expense of the family. As 
Prof. R. C. Angell of the University of 
Michigan says in The Campus, 

“The establishment of playgrounds, park 
systems, men’s and women’s Christian associa- 
tions, Boy and Girl Scouts, and other bodies, 
the building up of the cult of athletics in 
America, have united with the loosening of 
home ties and the lessening of the number of 
home interests to increase the child’s participa- 
tion in the play group. A quiet evening in the 
family circle is a rare exception in American 
life. Parents as well as children find their 
amusement elsewhere after the evening meal.” 

Coupled with the shifting of popula- 
tion, the absence of deep “roots” in any 
locality which characterizes so many 
families, and the multiplication of organ- 
izations appealing to the American pas- 
sion for “joining,” these forces, to name 
only a few of the most obvious, vastly 
complicate the work of a church which 
conceives its task to be a centripetal one, 
following tradition, of drawing to itself 
the persons in a community and furnish- 
ing a scene for the major part of their 
activities. This complication has no doubt 
been intensified by the so called “seven 
day church” idea and development. One 
cannot generalize about such a wide- 
spread and genuinely Christian trend as 
that which puts the church at the service 
of its community in as wide a variety of 
ways as possible. 

The “seven day church” idea repre- 
sented an awakening of churches to their 
responsibility to the total life around 
them, Ina vast number of localities the 
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full schedule of weekday activities cen- 
tering in the church building fills a real 
social need which churches cannot rightly 
escape. At the same time, however, the 
idea has been grasped at by many 
churches as a sort of panacea, without a 
very close or thorough going scrutiny of 
the real need which some of the activi- 
ties met, or whether in furnishing them 
the church was not entering into competi- 
tion with other agencies already under- 
taking them. In other words, have not 
many churches attempted to be centrif- 
ugal? By that question we mean, are 
not some churches, many of them, seek- 
ing to absorb the life and energies of 
their members to the church’s own inter- 
nal affairs, when the largest service they 
could render would be rather to release 
the energies of lives which have been 
inspired and empowered by religion, for 
service entirely outside the church plant? 
The church is rightly a power station, 
furnishing light, heat, and power for the 
performance of work at distant points, 
rather than an arena within which work 
is performed. 

This was well illustrated a few weeks 
ago in a collection of short articles writ- 
ten by pastors in a group of religious 
journals, on the theme “what I wish my 
laymen would do.” Almost without ex- 
ception the pastors instanced tasks within 
the mechanism of the church which they 
wished laymen to take up; in no instance 
did a pastor say anything like this, “I 
wish my laymen would go out into the 
community with an ardent determination 
to establish the Kingdom of God in the 
midst of the pagan forces around us.” 

Thus mere motion comes to have a 
value in itself. The Church of St. Peter 
becomes the church of St. Vitus, a merry- 
go-round of parish activities. Often such 
a “bee hive” of activity might well be 
called The Church of the Holy Fidgets. 
And attention and energy is drained off 
into comparatively insignificant and often 
trivial channels, from the one thing 
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which the church could bring to the com- 
munity, the quickening of the spiritual 
life and the inspiration of men and 
women to Christian service in the world. 

Dr. L. Mason Clark, for many years 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, has put this situation into 
vivid words: 

“Can we not get rid of the notion that the 
only kind of church ‘service’ is that which aims 
immediately and directly to tie everybody up 
to some distinctively church activity? Is it 
not ‘service’ for a church member to live his 
daily life with patience and faith? Is it not 
‘service’ for our boys and girls to get their 
lessons at school and to be modest and studious 
and courteous? Is not the man who attends to 
his family and his business and his citizenship 
doing quite as much for God’s church and all 
the rest, as if he joined some Kappa Sigma 
Pi or distributed cards to strangers at the 
church door? 

“The older I grow, the more suspicious I 
become of this attempt to limit the idea of 
service to a few or many dinky things which 
enterprising clergymen think up in order to 
keep busy folk still busier. It looks to me as 
though the church were trying hard to keep 
itself alive instead of really living.” 

The very decided movement for what 
is called “the enrichment of worship” in 
the non-liturgical churches seems an in- 
dication of the churches’ adjusting their 
ministry to the central function which 
no other agency performs. More and 
more does it seem evident that churches 
will draw in lines of activity flung out in 
scattered directions and concentrate on 
their supreme service to human life, the 
provision of worship and the feeding of 
those deep springs of spiritual life and 
experience out of which the desire and 
energy for social betterment must soon 
come. This movement for worship 
seems to bear witness to the conscious- 
ness that while the churches have been 
busy here and there on a variety of 
things, the chief function of the church 
has been very indifferently performed. 
Alice Meynell, the Catholic poet, once 
made a very penetrating and acute re- 
mark to a Protestant friend. The friend 
had been speaking of how incomprehen- 
sible the doctrine of the Real Presence 
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of God in the Mass seemed. “Yes,” 
Mrs. Meynell admitted, “but you Prot- 
estants have the Real Absence.” Here 
comment has less often been true. As 
Dean Shailer Mathews has observed, 
“Religion has frequently had to be intro- 
duced into our scenes surreptitiously be- 
tween lantern slides.” There is, of 
course, a danger that in some quarters 
this emphasis on worship will be sub- 
stituted for a fearless prophetic preach- 
ing of the Kingdom of God in terms of 
concrete present day social life and in- 
stitutions. Worship may be used as a 
retreat from real and “dangerous” is- 
sues. Handel’s Largo is ever so much 
less disturbing to many worshipers than 
a sermon on covetousness. Nevertheless, 
the movement is central to the church’s 
primary function. A recent anonymous 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly has put 
this need very forcibly. 

“There are many wrongs to right; but in 
spirit of my sympathy with each distinct meas- 
ure, and my strenuous efforts to help forward 
some of them, I feel a great sense of lack. 
The horizon is near and attainable. The sky 
comes down like a brass bowl over our heads. 
I stifle in this world of nostrums, of remedies, 
of external cures for moral evils. The super- 
ficial material optimism which ignores the 
deepest need, the deepest answer, fails to suffice. 
One is aware of a lessening life, a drying of 
the very sources of reality. The old sense of 
illimitable destiny, of greatness, of the chal- 
lenge of eternity, is gone.” 

If the “challenge of eternity” is gone, 
it is hardly worth while to pick up the 
fragments which remain. 

The function of the church can never 
be fulfilled, no matter how changing the 
social environment, without inclusion of 
the great commission to make disciples. 
To make disciples of Jesus, in the midst 
of a pagan environment, whether that 
environment be America, teeming with 
anti-Christian forces, or a land which has 
never been penetrated, even with a nomi- 
nal knowledge of Jesus. This task in- 
cludes both the enlisting of disciples and 
their development into genuine Christ- 
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like personalities. It includes that out- 
reach covered by the term evangelism— 
and much more than what is frequently 
covered by that much abused word, and 
it includes also the whole group of pro- 
cesses known as religious education. The 
“hot spot” in church life and work at 
present seems, and it is something for 
which to get down on our knees and 
thank God fasting, to be a new interest 
and effort to master the immemorial pas- 
toral function of spiritual direction in 
dealing with individuals. 

The urgency for development of ef- 
fective technique and power in this field 
can hardly be overstated. That has al- 
ways seemed the one function that would 
remain exclusively that of the church, 
no matter what else passed largely or en- 
tirely into other hands. But in the last 
ten years the function of spiritual direc- 
tion, of counsel in the management of 
moral life, has been rapidly passing from 
the clergyman in many quarters. The 
increase in the practice of psychological 
treatment, the development of psychiatry, 
and the increased skill and numbers of 
its practitioners, have drawn many who 
seek the solution of difficult personal 
problems of a moral and spiritual as well 
as of a physical nature. There can be 
little doubt, as Cannon W. T. Pym sug- 
gests, that the future will see general 
practitioners of psychotherapy and psy- 
chiatry with an equipment in the tech- 
nique of the science of mind, and so of 
conduct, which will far surpass that of 
the clergy if their equipment remains at 
its present level. The whole trend of 
modern psychology has _re-emphasized 
the importance of the individual, and if 
there is to be retained for the church its 
grip on individual lives in the formation 
of character and personality, that must 
be done by a much more adequate knowl- 
edge of how to deal with the emotional 
and mental and moral lives of individuals. 

A function of the church indispensable 
in any age, though often disregarded, is 
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that of moral pioneering, of keeping the 
thinking and action of men pushing out 
into the moral frontiers of life. This 
seems a particularly difficult task in a 
time and a country like ours, in which 
inertia is elevated almost into a national 
idea. This is particularly true in the field 
of economics and industry. The mood of 
complacency and self satisfaction, which 
permeate so large a section of the pop- 
ulation, cannot help but be contagious 
within the church. Consequently, a large 
part of the church’s energy has been oc- 
cupied with digging in on territory in the 
moral world which is at least partially oc- 
cupied or permeated with Christian ideals. 
It left too much undone the frontiers- 
man’s task, of leaving the fortified areas 
and pushing out as a trail blazer into un- 
occupied lands. 

The marvelous feeling of reality we 
find in the Book of Acts came from many 
things. But among the causes or sources 
one thing was preeminent. The Book of 
Acts pictures a church occupying new 
frontiers. It was pushing out on an in- 
ward frontier by a new and living way 
into the heart of the Father. It was oc- 
cupying a new moral frontier in sexual 
relations, as shown so vividly in the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians. It was moving 
across old boundary lines in its mission 
to the Gentiles. It was moving on west- 
ward steadily with its missionary expan- 
sion. It was alive, real. 

If that reality and leadership is to be 
released by the church, it must come from 
the same thrust into the moral frontiers 
of our time, the “No man’s land” of race 
relations, of the whole organization of 
industry, the realm of luxury, the thick- 
ets of international relations. It can only 
fulfil this indispensible function when 
it can write at the end of each year, each 
day—that sublime entry found in the log 
of the Santa Maria, which so superbly 
expresses the spirit of the Book of Acts 
—“We sailed Westward, which was our 
course.” 








DOES RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MAKE 
PEOPLE RELIGIOUS P 


A SYMPOSIUM 


HERBERT FRANCIS EvANSs 


66 O WHAT EXTENT do the 

churches’ more recent process- 
es of religious education really make 
people religious? Are they more ef- 
fective than processes that have been 
partially or wholly discarded? What 
are the evidences?” 

I shall await with great interest the re- 
sponses of other writers to this question! 
I doubt if any one knows. Certainly 
some definitions must precede even an 
expressed judgment. This writer would 
like to know what definition of religion 
is accepted, what particular “processes” 
are referred to, what “evidence’’ is ac- 
ceptable. At this moment he wishes he 
had not promised to do the impossible! 

From another angle, the limitations of 
time and the limitations of extent in the 
adoption of the new programs are seri- 
ous factors in any evaluation. The last 
quarter of a century has witnessed, for 
example, an increasing use of “graded 
lessons.” But these range from material 
centered curricula to experimental life 
situation projects upon which the ink 
is scarcely dry. Moreover, the percen- 
tage of churches which organized upon 
the “newer” basis twenty years, even fif- 
teen years ago, is distressingly small. 
Therefore perspective.is lacking. Changes 
in curriculum content and in method 
and program have followed so rapidly 
upon preceding experience that judg- 
ments would seem to be telescoped. Still 
again our “age group” characteristics are 


markedly different ; the educational back- 
ground has distinctly changed both in 
curriculum and theory and in numbers 
with higher educational experience. There 
are, for example, six times as many in 
college and university as a quarter of a 
century ago, and if I read statistics cor- 
rectly, seventeen times as many in high 
school. This is profoundly affecting our 
leadership, both in the higher demands 
made by the pupils, and in the extension 
of the numbers of better trained teach- 
ers in the potential source of supply. 

Apparently at this time we can register 
impressions, rather than state scientific 
conclusions based upon accurately deter- 
mined data. Perhaps our “awareness” 
of the present day situation is one of the 
most hopeful elements of the problem. 
More adults are conscious of more prob- 
lems in religious education than ever be- 
fore. A whole generation of middle aged 
ministers know that religious education 
is making rightful demands of them to 
which they cannot intelligently respond. 
Slowly—very slowly—adults are becom- 
ing conscious of the complexity of the 
task of religious education. This spells 
a larger possibility of progress than has 
been possible hitherto. 

“Graded” lessons have been an ad- 
vance over the “uniform’’ lessons, but 
the mounting experience with this mate- 
rial has revealed serious weaknesses and 
limitations that have hastened the demand 
for programs and guidance that will meet 
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children and youth more helpfully. The 
most recent experimental material along 
conduct lines has had so little use that 
an expressed judgment is perhaps pre- 
mature. Does it lack a vivid sense of 
God? Is it conduct material in reality, 
lacking the adequate development of a 
God consciousness? Now we need our 
definitions ! 

A distinct advance has been made from 
“opening exercises” to worship. These 
programs are not always intelligently di- 
rected. There is, to be sure, confusion 
as to the purpose and content of worship, 
but there is a sincere seeking for a bet- 
ter way, and there has been progress 
toward a vitalized fellowship with God 
and man and an evaluation of matters of 
larger worth. 

The weakness of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staffs is marked, but where- 
ever skill and intelligence have been in- 
vested, constructive results have been reg- 
istered. The present emphasis on the 
training of leadership is a substantial re- 
action to twenty years of extensive ex- 
perimentation in the “newer processes.” 
The growing- consciousness that “mate- 
rial” and “method” are really part of one 
problem is little short of revolutionary 
in its significance. As the project ap- 
proach is more intelligently made, it 
would seem that we may look for exten- 
sive gains in efficiency from almost any 
angle our tests may direct. If we can 
gain a larger and larger degree of in- 
telligently directed pupil initiative and 
activity, growth of a desirable type can 
be assured. Experimentation along these 
lines encourages the expression of this 
hope. There have been hesitation, wast- 
age, and wandering all too often, but 
“goals” have been achieved in proportion 
to intelligent guidance. 

We have not yet learned how to reach 
a larger percentage of our childreri and 
youth. Vacation church schools are hope- 
ful and the results amply justify the la- 


bor involved, with programs, perhaps, 
radically changed. Weekday church 
school experiments hold promise of large 
results, but is it not early yet to state 
conclusions in this experiment? Leader- 
ship has all too often been lacking and 
a type of glorified Sunday school has 
often been an objective, with attendance 
based upon a high peak-load ideal. The 
“wastage” problem between thirteen and 
twenty has not been solved by the more 
recent processes of religious education, 
but appreciable advance toward solution 
has been made. Further advances can 
be expected to increase the period of 
attendance upon our various organiza- 
tions for religious education, especially 
those that are recognized as an integral 
part of the church. The larger attend- 
ance of adolescents upon well considered 
programs within the church will go far 
toward reaching certain much desired 
goals in religious education. 

In the degree that fellowship with 
God is emphasized rather than a dog- 
matic interpretation of God, the processes 
of religion may be regarded as having 
made people more truly religious. As 
this fellowship with God is interpreted in 
terms of constructive love for men, re- 
ligion has been vitalized and made of 
more worth to individuals and to the race. 
Religion for the individual has been 
placed upon a more firm basis as it has 
been interpreted in terms of a faith that 
insists upon social action in accordance 
with the stated belief. As conduct, in 
terms of social justice and international 
understanding and good will, has been 
advanced, society has become more re- 
ligious. Those studies, extra-biblical in 
character, which have clarified the his- 
tory of the church in its broad outlines, 
the sources of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
history of religion in general and of 
Christianity in particular in our own 
times, have hastened the elimination of 
obstructive dogmas from life controls, 
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and have freed individuals for a more 
vital and active present day religious ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the voicing of a conviction 
and a hope that these recent years and 
rapid changes have not taken us farther 


Cuar-es N. 


HE ONLY answer I can make with 

any confidence to the question, 
“To what extent do the Protestant 
churches’ processes of religious education 
really make people religious?” must be 
based upon my own experience. 

Nine years ago the First Baptist 
Church of Newton Centre, of which I 
am pastor, adopted a thoroughly modern 
type of organization for its church school. 
Throughout the succeeding years this has 
been faithfully maintained and im- 
proved. We have an Educational Com- 
mittee with oversight of all the educa- 
tional interests of the church, depart- 
mental superintendents, carefully graded 
materials, students graded according to 
rank in the public school, coordinated 
weekday activities, standards of achieve- 
ment, and regular teachers’ meetings for 
the standardizing of instruction. The for- 
tunate location of this church close to 
the Newton Theological Institution has 
given it access to all the resources of 
the department of religious education of 
that school. The head of that depart- 
ment is the educational director of the 
church school. The school is in many 
respects a laboratory for the Seminary in 
the field of religious education. 

It is only recently that we have felt 
warranted in drawing any conclusions 
from the work of the past nine years. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed for a 
large number of our young people to 
have had the benefit of the full experi- 
ence. Boys and girls who were in the 
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from our desired goal, and the assurance 
that present day trends promise further 
constructive results is about all that can 
be stated with assurance at this time. 
Scientific measurements and proofs will 
follow later. 


ARBUCKLE 


primary department when the school was 
reorganized are now seniors in high 
school and are in the senior department 
of the church school. The following re- 
sults are some that we have noted from 
our experience. 

The young people, generally speaking, 
have an interest and an initiative in reli- 
gious things that we believe to be above 
the average of an earlier day. The prob- 
lem of holding them has been largely 
solved, and they take the lead in formu- 
lating a program of activities for them- 
selves that provides for devotion, instruc- 
tion, and service. Their discussion of 
current topics reveals a secure grasp on 
Christian principles, and their judgments 
upon the ethical problems of their lives 
show insight, sincerity and often a tend- 
ency to that severity which is charact- 
eristic of serious youth. 

One of our young men iu making out 
his matriculation papers for one of our 
leading eastern colleges, was asked to 
state what he regarded as the most im- 
portant formative influences in his life. 
Among other things he cited items in the 
program of the young people’s depart- 
ment of the church school. 

Perhaps the most significant result 
of our educational experiments has been 
in the field of leadership. The majority 
of the young people who have passed 
through this system of instruction accept 
places of leadership and responsibility as 
a matter of course. Service is part of 
their conviction about life. 
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The effect on those who have taught 
under the new system is also to be cited 
as an evidence of its efficiency. The 
school has had the same superintendent 
throughout the entire period, and he has 
become a leader and administrator of 
rare ability. He is a layman who is thor- 
oughly familiar with both the method and 
the organization of a modern church 
school and is in constant demand for ad- 
dresses upon the subject. Two of the 
teachers have become professional work- 
ers. Naturally, there has been a consid- 
erable turnover in the teaching staff be- 
cause of the normal fluctuations of a 
church constituency. The dignity of the 
program, however, enables us to com- 
mand an ability and a loyalty that are 
indispensable to its success. 

We would temper our enthusiasm for 
the success of our program, however, 
by a frank recognition of our failures. 
We have not held the interest of all of 
our pupils, nor inspired them all to active 
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Christian service. A survey of our fail- 
ures discloses a common denominator of 
large significance. In every instance 
where we have failed with a pupil, we 
have not had the sympathetic cooperation 
of the home. Some have been held and 
helped in spite of an indifferent home, 
but where the parents have been truly 
interested and cooperative we have had 
a corresponding interest on the part of 
the child. 

The varying results from the class 
work may be largely accounted for by 
the varying personal equation among our 
teachers. 

In spite of all our deficiencies, and we 
know that we have many—as, for in- 
stance, a plant that is only sixty percent 
efficient for a modern church school— 
we feel confident that the modern pro- 
gram of religious education, faithfully 
administered and pursued, is the best 
method to date for creating religious ex- 
perience in modern youth. 


E. B. CHAPPELL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE, at present, for 
one to answer dogmatically the ques- 

tions which you propose for discussion. 
For there are other factors besides the 
formal teaching and training offered by 
the church that enter into the educational 
process and help to determine the religi- 
ous beliefs and attitudes of boys and 
girls. 

Even if it should be admitted, there- 
fore, that the youth of today are inferior 
in point of faith and reverence to those 
of a generation ago, this could not be 
accepted as conclusive evidence that the 
change is due to changes in educational 
theory and practice. It might be attrib- 
uted in part, for instance, to the intellect- 
ual confusion that has come about as a 


result of scientific discovery, or to certain 
great secularizing tendencies set in mo- 
tion by the World War, or to the dis- 
tracting influence of such recent inven- 
tions as the automobile, the movie, and 
the radio. It will require at least an- 
other generation to enable us to answer 
on the basis of actual observation the 
questions which you raise, 

Meanwhile, however, it is legitimate 
for us to study our current educational 
methods with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not they provide adequately 
for the development of those emotional 
attitudes which are essential to a truly 
religious life. 

For instance, it is now generally agreed 
among those who are accounted as lead- 
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ers in religious education that teaching 
with authority is out of date. Instead 
of trying to transmit our beliefs to our 
children, they tell us, we must seek to 
put them in the way of acquiring beliefs 
of their own. That this is in a measure 
true there can be no question. But all 
of us know that the spirit and attitude 
of the teacher are among the most potent 
factors in religious education, that one 
cannot be an effective teacher of religion 
who is not himself dominated by deep 
and positive religious convictions, and by 
their inevitable emotional accompani- 
ments. 

Is there not danger that in our eager- 
ness to avoid imposing our beliefs on our 
children we shall squeeze out of our 
teaching all emotional content and so de- 
prive it of all power to awaken emotional 
responses in our pupils? Is a continu- 
ous series of mild and modest hints to our 
children that it might be well for them 
to consider or to try out this or that, 
in order to ascertain what, if anything, 
there is in it, likely to develop that kind 
of vital conviction, fine reverence, and 
fervid enthusiasm that is essential to a 
real religious experience? 

I am not contending that we should 
return to the old way of seeking dog- 
matically to impose our creeds and cus- 
toms upon our children, but am only 
raising the question as to whether or not 
in ceasing to do so we are in danger of 
losing the note of positive conviction and 
passionate earnestness without which 
there can be no effective education in 
religion. And, if this danger really 
exists, how is it to be overcome? How 
are we, while still employing modern 
educational methods, to infuse our teach- 
ing with that quality of fervor which 
was found in the teaching of our fathers 
and which we know to be necessary to 
any religious teaching that is to be really 
effective ? 

The loss which we may suffer at this 
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point might be made up through wisely 
planned and conducted services of wor- 
ship. The Roman Catholic Church has 
developed through long experience an 
elaborate technique for cultivating ;eli- 
gious emotion. Its buildings are con- 
structed and its stately ritual is planned 
with a definite view to awakening the 
spirit of awe and reverence. Perhaps it 
is in this, at least in part, that we are to 
seek for the secret of its immense in- 
fluence upon the millions who look to it 
for spiritual guidance. They are held 
through the appeal to the emotions, rather 
than to intelligence and reason. 

Protestantism has nothing correspond- 
ing to this dramatic and symbolic appeal. 
There was a time when we possessed a 
partial substitute in family worship and 
in the participation of children along 
with their elders in the regular services 
of the church. These, however, have now 
been practically abandoned and training 
in worship has very largely been turned 
over to the church school. Our church 
school officers and teachers, I am sure, 
are doing their best to meet this new 
responsibility. But to what extent are 
they succeeding? To what extent is it 
possible for inadequately prepared men 
and women, in the brief space allotted 
to them on Sunday morning, and through 
such meagre services as they are able 
to devise, to develop in their pupils that 
attitude of trust and reverence which 
makes religion a vital force in the life 
of the individual ? 

It is not my purpose in raising these 
questions to condemn in a wholesale way 
our current methods in religious educa- 
tion. I believe we are on the way to the 
most effective educational program that 
the church has ever known. But I do 
not think we have as yet fully arrived. 
I have simply tried to point out some of 
the defects that must be remedied, if we 
are to develop the kind of religious edu- 
cation which Tennyson must have had 
in mind when he wrote: 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. 

I have no definite suggestions as to 
how this is to be accomplished. Of 
these things, however, I am quite cer- 


tain: We must retain in our religious 
teaching the note of positive conviction 
and passionate earnestness and we must 
make larger use in our services of wor- 
ship of truly elevated and inspiring mu- 
sic and of appropriate dramatic and sym- 
bolic appeal. 


WALTER ALBION SQUIRES 


N GENERAL, Protestant denomina- 

tions are seeking to offer a three fold 
program of religious education. Imnfor- 
mation concerning religious truth is of- 
fered in Sunday schools and other organ- 
izations chiefly in the form of biblical 
material. Some training in worship is 
attempted in most of the church school 
agencies. Service activities form a part 
of the program in most schools. Before 
considering the shortcomings of the edu- 
cational program suggested in the pre- 
ceding statements, it may be well to take 
a look at some of the processes which 
have been discarded in whole or in part 
by Protestant denominations. 

First of all, we may say that Protest- 
ant denominations have generally dis- 
carded the church centered education 
which prevailed for so many centuries 
before the Reformation. Whether this 
movement has gone too far or not is an 
open question, but one which does not 
concern us here. On the whole, it seems 
evident that the movement away from a 
church centered program of religious 
education has been salutary. A higher 
type of social and spiritual life for the 
individual and for the community has 
come with a lessened emphasis on the 
church and an increased emphasis on the 
importance of the individual church 
member. Sufficient evidence for this 
statement would seem to be at hand if 
we care to compare a dominantly Protest- 
ant community of today with a pre-Re- 


formation community in Europe, or a 
community of the present time where 
church centered religious education pre- 
vails. 

The present day program of religious 
education has, of late years, been sup- 
planting revivalism as a means of re- 
cruiting church membership and devel- 
oping religious attitudes and loyalties in 
the individual. Evidences are abundant 
that the new method is better than the 
old. Religious education as carried on in 
Protestant churches today produces bet- 
ter and more permanent results than 
were generally attained in the periodic 
revival. Common observation indicates 
as much, and carefully conducted sur- 
veys bear out the general opinion. 

What has been said ought not to lead 
the reader to conclude that the writer 
believes the present day program of the 
Protestant church school well nigh per- 
fect. It is sadly defective. Its defects, 
however, lie more in the matter of in- 
adequacies than in the realm of funda- 
mental pedagogical principles. The pres- 
ent day program is built on a time al- 
lowance almost hopelessly inadequate. It 
fails to reach the children and youth for 
whom it is maintained. Of the pupils 
enrolled in Sunday school, only a small 
portion have any real training in wor- 
ship, or any guided practice in Christian 
living. The agencies of the church school 
are in a chaotic state in which overlap- 
ping and competition are usually mani- 
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fest. In the judgment of the writer the 
improvement of the Protestant church 
school will take place along the line of 
removing the inadequacies which have 
been named rather than in some sweep- 
ing and revolutionary change in the 
teaching process. 

There is one process of religious edu- 
cation which was not mentioned among 
those which were listed as discarded, or 
largely discarded, in a preceding para- 
graph. In the story of the early church 
we catch glimpses of a far reaching edu- 
cational program. There were teachers 
in this early church who stood equal in 
rank with those who gave their lives to 
preaching. There were catechetical 
classes for adult converts and for chil- 
dren. There was a simple but definite 
body of religious truth which was taught 
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efficiently. There was fervid worship, 
and a fellowship of believers which had 
never been equalled before and which 
has not been equalled since. It may seem 
absurd to some to even suggest that we 
have something to learn from the educa- 
tional program of the apostolic church, 
but such is the sincere conviction of the 
writer. The early church was marvel- 
ously efficient in its educational program 
because its program was Christ centered. 
It taught a Christ centered message. Its 
worship was Christ centered. Its fellow- 
ship of believers and its program of 
service were Christ centered. We must 
build our own program on the same un- 
changing rock, or we build in vain. A 
large part of the responsibility for the 
present ineffectiveness of religious edu- 
cation lies here. 


C. M. Wricut 


EN YEARS in a practically pro- 

gressive, yet theologically conserva- 
tive, congregation of the Presbyterian 
(now United) line have witnessed many 
changes in methods and procedure which 
bear witness directly and indirectly to 
the efficiency of newer processes in 
really cultivating and developing re- 
ligious experience. 

Indirectly, we may point to a com- 
pletely remodeled building. Without 
adding to the size thereof, the interior 
has been rearranged and “modernized.” 
Whereas, under the older order, the 
church was equipped for one day a week 
service with emphasis upon teaching 
and indoctrination, the same space re- 
arranged is made at once to suggest the 
outstanding purpose of our work among 
the young, namely: worship, study, 
friendliness and sociability. It is ob- 
vious that these significant changes would 
not have been made had not the experi- 


ments leading up thereto provided such 
evidence of efficiency as to warrant the 
alterations and the outlay involved. 
Again indirectly, mention may be made 
of changed emphasis in the choice of 
lesson materials and the methods of their 
use. It is certain that a congregation 
with thirty years’ experience of the Uni- 
form International Sunday School Les- 
sons would not have discarded that sys- 
tem completely to adopt what seems like 
a much more complicated system, had 
it not been that leaders and young people 
alike found possibilities of greater satis- 
faction through graded studies, and 
counted on their producing more satis- 
factory results in character development. 
That one never hears a suggestion that 
the new emphasis should be changed and 
a return made to the former plan, 
whereas there is steadily increasing in- 
terest on the part of the majority of our 
participants, suggests that the processes 
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now employed are leading in the direc- 
tion of the deeper realities of life. 

But more directly, through a plan of 
graded worship services extending over 
a period of nine years, there has been a 
marked response to the idea of “the 
whole family at church and each mem- 
ber in a service suited to his or her 
needs.” There is a kindergarten for lit- 
tle children, a junior congregation for 
boys and girls, and the regular adult 
service, all conducted simultaneously on 
Sunday morning. It is simply reporting 
a fact to state that through the interest 
developed in these services—worshipful, 
carefully planned, and with the modern 
educational emphasis in all—the attitude 
of many toward religion, in the fullest 
sense as we understand it today, has been 
completely changed. Religion is not 
compartmental. It is not an appendix to 
life. It is not artificial or unduly solemn. 
It is joyous, normal, inspiring, and pur- 
poseful. Because it is so, young and old 
look forward to the opportunities of fel- 
lowship which the church provides, and 
they come together to share, rather than 
passively to receive. 

Further, weekday expressional activi- 
ties for boys and girls have developed 
in such a way, and have evoked such a 
response, that they may be claimed as 
evidence that these young participants 
are helped to become more religious— 
not “goody-goody” but normally good. 
Their programs are based on their in- 
terests—physical, intellectual, social, and 
devotional—and they soon discover that 
there are some activities for which their 
church associations alone can provide. 


Their enterprises are determined by 
themselves, of course in consultation 
with their leaders, and there is oppor- 
tunity to correlate these activities with 
home, school, and community obligations 
and events. Through these essential 
church relationships there develops an 
outlook on life, and especially an attitude 
towards service that, significantly, quali- 
fies many to take prominent places in 
leadership of activities far beyond the 
range ordinarily assigned to the church. 

Finally, as these young people come to 
“years of discretion,’ when the major 
decisions of life are being made, we have 
found them spontaneously and volun- 
tarily seeking guidance from their men- 
tors, ministers and friends who are 
known to them through these religious 
educational processes. They want to dis- 
cuss matters of vocation, friendships, so- 
cial and recreational activities, practical 
life problems, and church membership. 
When such young persons go out into 
the busy rounds of life and we see them 
definitely exercising a positive influence 
upon the circles they touch, not as ab- 
normal individuals but as those whose 
real worth is making itself felt, we are 
justified in claiming these as evidences 
that religion does count and that modern 
methods are more worth while. 

We could wish that more generally 
those who view the confusions of the 
present time—social, political, religious— 
might ponder the parable of the Great 
Teacher particularly as it applies to 
youth and see the wide applications of 
the principle enunciated: “They put new 
wine into new wineskins and save both.” 








THERE IS A COMMUNITY TASK OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WiILL1AM Dana STREET AND Errot C. AMARON 


HE WEEKDAY SCHOOL of reli- 

gion in White Plains, N. Y. was 
the center of an attack in the courts made 
by the Freethinkers Association to pre- 
vent such use of school time. The case 
was carried to the Court of Appeals, a 
very able Roman Catholic lawyer, Judge 
Humphrey J. Lynch, being the attorney 
for the religious interests. The decision 
stated that parents possess the constitu- 
tional right to have their children excused 
for such an hour of religious instruction, 
provided that there is no use of public 
school property, and that such excusing 
does not amount to irregular attendance. 
Because of the interest aroused in this 
case, the joint authors of this article pre- 
sent the White Plains plan of commun- 
ity organization and state a few princi- 
ples which their experience has made 
clear. 


I 


There is a community task of religious 
education. All right thinking Americans 
should face it, for it arises from our 
community responsibilities as American 
citizens. While, in a broad sense, reli- 
gion touches all education and there is 
much justice in the Catholic argument 
that all subjects must be taught under 
religious auspices, in America we face the 
practical situation that most children are 
educated in the public schools and will 
probably continue to be. 

If by “religious education” we mean 
instruction in the knowledge of God, 
awakening of real experience with him, 


and training in obedience and loyalty to 
his will—that is the usual, natural and 
definite meaning of the term—such edu- 
cation the public schools cannot provide. 
Our constitutional separation of state and 
church forbids. As a consequence, the 
community, which has already provided 
secular education in its public schools and 
taxes all citizens to pay for it, must face 
the further responsibility of providing 
instruction in religion or of failing to 
provide such instruction. 

Failure to provide religious instruction 
means fundamental disaster to our coun- 
try, to each and every community. Amer- 
ican democracy is a great spiritual experi- 
ment and, if it is to live, each successive 
generation of citizens must be fired with 
its spiritual ideals. As Woodrow Wilson 
said, “Civilization cannot survive materi- 
ally unless it is redeemed spiritually.” 
The greatest perils to American govern- 
ment arise from the spiritual neglect of 
children, for sound teaching of religion 
is the foundation of character and good 
citizenship. 

This education in religion cannot be 
provided by the state through taxation 
and with compulsory attendance. Here 
again our dearly won religious freedom 
is at stake. Such education must be 
purely voluntary on the part both of those 
who provide it and of the parents who 
make use of it for their children. In such 
a patriotic task for God and country, the 
community naturally looks to _ the 
churches and synagogues for leadership. 
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But why? Is it not enough for a local 
church to push its own work and to con- 
centrate on its own local and denomina- 
tional program? In American life some 
things must be done in conference with 
others from whom we differ, and carried 
out cooperatively, or our country suffers 
and we fail of our full duty. The Roman 
Catholic editor of the White Plains Daily 
Reporter puts it well in an editorial on 
“The Week Day School of Religion”, 
September 12, 1928. 

Free-thinkers thrive on the intolerance of 
religious bodies toward each other. Where 
churches unite in the common cause, forget- 
ting their denominational differences, the Free- 
thinkers cannot prevail. That was the case 
here, for tolerance and cooperation have long 
been the watchword of our city’s pastors of all 
denominations. 

To use this illustration of the weekday 
school of religion still further, the follow- 
ing reasons have been publicly given for 
the vital importance of what is neces- 
sarily a cooperative, community task. 

Being held during regu!ar school hours, the 
pupils feel that religion is an essential part of 
life and education. Being held during regular 
school hours, the pupils are not too tired for 
genuine study and work. Eventually many 
school pupils may be reached who are not 
enrolled in Sunday school. Being a cooperative 
movement, fewer and better trained teachers 
can be employed. Being cooperative, less 


equipment, fewer rooms, fewer (but better) 
supplies are required. 


To these should be added the further 
argument that the Sunday schools alone 
cannot possibly secure enough time 
worthily to provide religious education 
and, in most cases, have untrained 
teachers. 

Such a demand from the community 
upon the churches and synagogues co- 
operatively to provide religious education 
for all the children of the community, 
makes a real test of the tolerance, the 
unselfishness, the patriotism of every 
parish minister. 

It will test his spirit of tolerance, for 
more than one church maintains that its 
ministry, sacraments, or creed makes it 
the only true church and God’s appointed 


ark of salvation. Here patriotism should 
save a clergyman from bigotry. As an 
American, whatever the standards of his 
church, he must treat with respect and 
good will those who have the same legal 
rights and the same responsibilities which 
he has. He must loyally do his bit under 
the flag in cooperating with all other citi- 
zens for the welfare of all. Likewise, 
this demand of the community will test 
the parish minister’s unselfishness. He 
has primarily the heavy responsibility of 
building up his own organization. Un- 
less he “makes good” financially and nu- 
merically, to say nothing of higher stand- 
ards, his church officers are likely soon 
to desire a more constructive leader. It 
is easy, therefore, to be absorbed in his 
own job. Here his salvation must be the 
example of One who said, “He that seek- 
eth to save his life shall lose it and he 
that loseth his life . . . shall save it.” 

A word of caution is needed at this 
point. We must ever remember that the 
final responsibility for the training of 
children rests upon parents and the home. 
All this work by the church is to help 
parents to fulfill that responsibility, not 
to provide a substitute for them. Parents 
cannot abdicate from the high throne on 
which God has placed them. A Jewish 
mother sought the classroom of a high 
school professor of biology. “Please, 
teacher, you must come and make my 
Ikey get up. He will not get out of 
bed.” Neither the professor of biology 
nor the teacher of religion can become 
the substitute for a wise, conscientious, 
and resolute mother! 


II 


What do we mean by “the commun- 
ity?’ How shall we define it? The 
community which is to be served is a 
geographical one, absolutely inclusive of 
all the residents of a given city or neigh- 
borhood. American democracy sets this 
standard, and servants of she living God 
must have no narrower vision. And the 
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community upon which rests the respon- 
sibility of providing religious education 
theoretically is identical; all religious or- 
ganizations in that community share in 
the responsibility of cooperation to pro- 
vide leadership, Christian Scientist, Jew- 
ish, Protestant, Roman Catholic. But 
practically, when it comes to organizing, 
there will always be defections. So much 
depends upon the spirit of the individual 
priest, minister, or rabbi. Changes in 
leadership, also, come so rapidly that 
what is possible this year may not be 
possible next year. 

Nevertheless, it should be possible to 
gather a representative group, consisting 
of the minister or rabbi and one or two 
lay delegates from each church or syna- 
gogue, to form a General Committee, or 
a Community Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. The lay delegates suggested are 
a great help in emphasizing that the com- 
mittee does not involve the compromise 
of any ecclesiastical convictions, but is a 
patriotic undertaking for God and coun- 
try. 

This community council can be an im- 
pressive object lesson of tolerance and 
goodwill and it can accomplish a few sim- 
ple things which involve the broadest co- 
operation, for example, the necessary re- 
quest to the board of education that pro- 
vision be made for the schedule on which 
children be excused during school hours 
to attend the weekday school of religion. 
When the Freethinkers Association 
sought to obtain a mandamus against this 
in White Plains, the Community Council 
formed the natural body to head the de- 
fense. 

The ideal for this council is a group 
of thoroughly interested people from 
whom the maximum of cooperation can 
be expected. Such a group will accom- 
plish far more than any one might anti- 
cipate. But even if this community coun- 
cil may ot meet more than once a year, 
and even if it may seem at times to be 
only a “paper organization”, it is worth 
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while because logically right. From time 
to time it should be revived. 

But a curriculum of religious educa- 
tion, or even the methods of organizing 
schools, cannot, in most American com- 
munities, be reduced to low enough terms 
to include all of the religious forces. Nat- 
ural lines of cleavage into three groups, 
Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, are so vital 
that they must be frankly admitted, not 
only with tolerance but with mutual re- 
spect and interest. Each group must (1) 
accept its task for its own people, with 
the recognition that others are doing the 
same, and (2) do what it can in going 
out to the great unchurched population 
along natural lines of race, color, tongue, 
or previous allegiance. Full and gener- 
ous allowance must constantly be made 
by all for American freedom in religion ; 
the inalienable right of every citizen to 
make a free choice and to change. 

On exactly the same principle, it 
must be conceded that a part of the com- 
munity task is being fulfilled by each 
church and synagogue in working out its 
own local program. The Catholic paro- 
chial school, the Jewish synagogue school, 
the Protestant Sunday school will each be 
maintained as part of an individual par- 
ish, but they take on new beauty and sig- 
nificance when recognized as fitting in to 
a community wide program of training 
future American citizens in religion. 


Ill 


The organization of Roman Catholic 
or Jewish forces for their part in the 
community task is not a subject for Prot- 
estant clergymen. But we can point out 
that a wrong assumption is frequently 
made that failure to cooperate is solely 
a Protestant vice or misfortune. The 
spirit of fraternal good will and willing- 
ness to cooperate depends in the final 
analysis upon the spirit and outlook of 
the individual leader, and does not neces- 
sarily grow out of creed or church or- 
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ganization. Individual Catholics, Jews, 
or Protestants, in this field, may prove 
better or worse than their creeds. 

Among Roman Catholics, in the mat- 
ter of cooperation for the weekday 
school, we have found that priests of ad- 
joining parishes may decide to work se- 
parately from each other on divergent 
schedules quite as much as any recalci- 
trant Protestant. 

Among our Jewish brethren there are 
three groups, without counting the un- 
attached or irreligious element: (1) the 
Orthodox, clinging fast to old traditions 
in every way; (2) the Conservative, who 
form a “middle of the road” group, for 
example: adopting the English vernacu- 
lar in the sermon, (3) the Reform, giving 
up the old traditions in varying degrees 
of approach to radical new positions. 

While these three groups may be will- 
ing to send their representatives, for pa- 
triotic reasons, to a community council, 
our experience indicates that it is impos- 
sible for them to organize themselves for 
any united handling of religious educa- 
tion among Jewish children as their part 
of the community task. In this they are 
as separated as the most extreme Prot- 
estant groups. 


IV 


How shall the Protestant churches of 
a given community organize cooperatively 
to fulfill their part in the community task 
of religious education? Something more 
specific is needed than the ministers’ as- 
sociation. 

A Protestant committee or council of 
religious education should be formed 
composed of delegates officially elected 
by the churches cooperating. It thus be- 
comes an official servant of the churches 
subject to their will and not a volunteer 
outside body. Theoretically, it might 
constitute a section or committee of the 
community council accepting the part of 
the community task allocated to it. But, 
practically, it is well to keep the commun- 


ity council separate as an advisory body 
occasionally called together or undertak- 
ing only a few general tasks, as instanced 
before. In this way, Jew, Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic can freely meet and dis- 
cuss such matters without suspicion of 
surrendering any self direction. 

Of course, some Protestant churches 
will not be willing “to play the game.” 
Usually this is due to an individual pastor 
whose chief interest is emphasis on the 
creedal or ecclesiastical points which se- 
parate his denomination from others. His 
real opportunity for this instruction is on 
Sundays. Gradually the great service 
performed for the community by an ac- 
tive Protestant council should so convince 
such a leader’s officers and people that 
they will not allow their church to re- 
main outside or their children to suffer 
the loss of this community privilege. 

In all these problems of cooperation, 
evidently love is the only possible solu- 
tion; love, that is, good will, intentional, 
self forgetting, persevering and untiring. 
Where an age long problem is beyond 
the force of arms or of logic, love softens 
and gradually works out a solution. When 
another man’s position is beyond our in- 
sight, and even our understanding or 
sympathy, love solves. If God is love, 
he is the great solver of the world’s prob- 
lems, the great constructive worker. If 
Jesus is the world’s ;reatest dynamic to 
arouse and inspire love, to make men 
have faith in love, to make men dare 
to live by love, then Jesus is the great 
solver or living Savior of the world at 
just the points where the world most 
needs help. 

Delegates to this Protestant council can 
well be the pastor and two laymen or lay- 
women from each church, plus a small 
group of delegates-at-large chosen by the 
council because of special fitness, train- 
ing, or experience. The ideal, again, is 
to get together a group of really inter- 
ested people from whom the maximum of 
cooperation can be expected. Regular 
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meetings should be held at least twice a 
year, with a small executive committee 
(with us it consists of seven) to carry 
on the work between sessions. A strong 
finance committee is also absolutely vital 
for successful cooperative work. Pub- 
licity and curriculum committees complete 
the number of regular standing commit- 
tees. Such an organization has been 
worked out by the White Plains Minis- 
ters’ Association, after four years of ex- 
perimenting, as the best solution. 


V 


The first big task today which con- 
fronts a Protestant council of religidus 
education is the conduct of the weekday 
school of religious education. Here is a 
fine opportunity to express cooperative 
community ideals. In New York State, 
the court decisions make clear that such 
schools must be absolutely separated from 
the public school, making no use of build- 
ings, rooms, teachers’ employed time, 
money, stationery, printing press or any 
other property. On the other hand, Su- 
preme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley, when 
denying a mandamus to the Freethink- 
ers’ Association, April, 1926, clearly 
stated the constitutional right of parents 
to have children excused for religious 
instruction when such excusing, in the 
discretion of the local board of educa- 
tion, does not amount to irregular attend- 
ance. Judge Staley further stated, 


That the obligations of citizenship require 
the promotion of a spirit of patriotic and civic 
service and the fostering in children of moral 
as well as intellectual qualities. That religious 
conscience, conviction and accountability are 
the least dispensable foundations for good cit- 
izenship and real patriotism. That moral 
growth and intellectual growth go hand in 
hand to make the essential elements of char- 
acter and good citizenship. 


To do the most for the children of the 
community by a weekday school, Prot- 
estant leaders, forgetting denominational 
lines and the building up of their own 
parishes, should establish geographical 
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centres. White Plains at present has four 
such centres, meeting in the church build- 
ing best located to serve the children of 
one or more neighboring public schools. 
Children attend from these public schools 
regardless of their home churches. 

The hour for the school constitutes a 
problem to be worked out with the su- 
perintendent and principals of the public 
schools to make the least possible con- 
fusion in their curriculum. The more 
children excused in each grade, the sim- 
pler becomes the problem. 

What we may call the “Simultaneous 
Plan” provides that all the weekday 
school centres meet simultaneously with 
all grades attending at one hour, for ex- 
ample, the last school period on Wednes- 
day afternoon. This plan rides rough 
shod over public school curricula and in- 
volves the largest number of teachers for 
the school of religion. 

What we may term the “Daily Plan” 
provides that a given period in every 
school day, say the last hour of the after- 
noon, be agreed on for religious instruc- 
tion. The four centres will be open ev- 
ery day at that hour, each grade attending 
on its designated day, for example, third 
grade on Monday, fourth grade on Tues- 
day, etc. In White Plains, because only 
four grades are eligible, only four days 
were required, Fridays being omitted. 
The grade excused varied with the differ- 
ent centres. This plan requires fewer 
teachers and makes less confusion in the 
public schools. 

But it is only a step toward a still bet- 
ter plan, which we may call “All of One 
Day” plan. This plan provides that one 
centre shall meet on Mondays, another 
centre on Tuesdays, etc. To this centre, 
each grade comes in succession at the 
hour arranged. Thus, at the South Cen- 
ter, meeting Thursdays in the Congrega- 
tional Church, the third grade attends 
the first period of the morning and the 
fourth the last period; the fifth, the first 
period of the afternoon and the sixth, the 
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last period. In this way, children either 
come directly from home or return. This 
plan requires a minimum of teachers, per- 
mitting one or two highly trained special- 
ists, on full time schedule, to do all of the 
teaching. 

Well for the community, if the com- 
munity council can unite Jew, Protest- 
ant, and Roman Catholic on a common 
hour! In White Plains in 1928-29, Jew- 
ish instruction is unrelated, Protestants 
follow the “All of One Day” plan, and 
Roman Catholics use after school hours 
(because of difficulties in using the fac- 
ulty of the parochial schools in school 
hours. ) 

The cost of this work must be appor- 
tioned pro-rata among the churches co- 
operating, regardless of whether their 
church building is used or not. In White 
Plains the budget for 1928-29 is $3,750, 
securing a full time director and one as- 
sistant. No charge should be made to 
children attending. 

Regarding curriculum, our highly hon- 
ored director, Miss Lillian White, thus 
describes her purpose in White Plains: 

The purpose of the instruction is to help the 
pupils to develop Christian thinking, acting and 
character. The lessons will be chosen with 
this object in mind. The methods used include 
discussion, prayer, stories, information, history 
and practice in Christian living. Not only do 
the pupils talk about how to live, but the 
class period is used as an opportunity to prac- 
tice Christian attitudes and acts toward the 
other members of the class. In the older 
classes the life of Jesus is carefully studied; 


also the story of the Hebrews and their re- 
ligion as related in the Old Testament. This 


work is learned in a connected way which is 
sometimes not possible in Sunday school. 
Training in worship and prayer is a most im- 
portant part of every class, as we hope the 
children will have a consciousness of working 
and living with God. 


VI 


We must conclude with the bare men- 
tion of other activities which can well 
come within the vision of the Protestant 
council: daily vacation schools, teacher 
training in a really scientific manner, a 
clearing house for ideas and programs, 
occasional addresses by experts, the con- 
duct of community undertakings, such as 
the Peace Declamation Contests. Char- 
acter training in the present public school 
system could be greatly strengthened by 
this council’s cooperation with the board 
of education. This council could also 
throw great light on the whole community 
task by a survey of all the experiences 
through which children are passing which 
inevitably educate them positively for 
good or evil. For example, let this sur- 
vey consider the “movies’—how many 
children receive education from them and 
what is its value? Possibly a program of 
the right sort given once a week especi- 
ally for children might grow out of this. 

As a group of ministers and laymen 
become accustomed to think in terms of 
the community rather than exclusively in 
terms of their own parishes and denom- 
inations, the vision broadens and many 
things become possible for the good of 
all. 








FROM TOLERANCE TO RESPECT 


Peter AINSLIE 


NE OF THE MOST hopeful signs 

of the times is that these days are 
witnessing a rapprochement of the 
churches that can only be interpreted in 
terms of a united Christendom. There 
may be differences of opinion as to how 
and when all these things that make for 
unity started but this is of secondary 
consequence. The fact is that we are 
living already in the atmosphere of a 
united Christendom. That does not 
mean that all of the churches are plan- 
ning to unite at once. Many years may 
pass before that is accomplished. But 
there is a visible growth in understand- 
ing and appreciation of Christians of 
each other that has not been known in 
the world before. 

Those hard and fast theological dif- 
ferences that seemed impassable barriers 
some years ago are gradually giving way 
to new interpretations that sometimes 
have their roots in these extreme differ- 
ences. Take for example the action of 
the recent Methodist General Conference 
in making approaches to the Presby- 
terians. Here is an instance where Ar- 
minianism and Calvinism were severe in 
their divergences, apparently more severe 
than they really were. But unconsciously, 
perhaps, a Methodist appears to be think- 
ing in somewhat Calvinistic terms, while 
a Presbyterian appears to be thinking in 
somewhat Arminian terms. But both 
were thinking in terms of divine sover- 
eignty and appeared to be unconcerned 
as to whether their secondary influences 
were from Calvin or Arminius ; their pri- 
mary influence was Christ. 

Theology is a changing science. 


What 


appears dogmatically true for one gen- 
eration may not have the same place in 
another. It is not so much that we are 
discarding old interpretations with their 
cocksure isolations as it is that we are 
laying hold of new interpretations includ- 
ing larger fellowships, in some instances 
a modification of what former genera- 
tions held or little in similarity to former 
generations, but nevertheless being the 
expression of the faith with new attitudes 
and new phrasing, so that progress main- 
tains its continuity even though it appears 
sometimes to break violently with the 
past. 

It is a decided advance when we real- 
ize that we are living in 1928 and not 
in the nineteenth or eighteenth or seven- 
teenth or sixteenth or eleventh or even 
the first century. The past has made 
great contributions and we do not attempt 
to discredit its offerings, but our con- 
tributions are to the present and the 
future. Biblical criticism, philosophy, 
science, and theology all need each other 
and never more so than today. In the 
recognition of this need and our adapt- 
ability to it we find necessarily new paths 
into which to walk. We have lost noth- 
ing of real value, but we have found 
new values in religion and in the prac- 
tical expressions of Christianity express- 
ing its great convictions in a way that 
shows them to be intrinsically reason- 
able. In our observation of these con- 
victions being the common property of all 
Christians our party attitudes are de- 
cidedly weakened and we come to a 
larger appreciation of those who hold 
to these common convictions. 
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It is, however, most difficult to get 
away from party attitudes and this is one 
of the struggles in which we are now in- 
volved. The larger fellowship is more 
appealing and has in it the elements of 
spiritual power, but the party affiliation 
has to such an extent kept its hold upon 
us that we move slowly and frequently 
find ourselves deciding for the lesser loy- 
alty over against the larger. But lesser 
loyalties must give way, and they will, 
to larger loyalties. Each Christian must 
face this in his own heart. 

When the Lausanne Conference was in 
preparation one of the journals of my 
denomination announced in a lengthy edi- 
torial that funds would be provided to 
publish in handsome form those docu- 
ments that had to do with the founding 
of my denomination, giving these for free 
distribution to the members of the Con- 
ference. I was greatly disturbed that my 
denomination was going to use the Con- 
ference for denominational propaganda. 
Being a member of the Business Com- 
mittee of the Conference and being fa- 
miliar with all of its plans in detail, I 
knew that no other denomination antici- 
pated using the Conference for such pur- 
poses. The committee of my denomina- 
tion represented the very best element, 
fine, cultured Christian gentlemen for 
whom I have real affection and to whom 
I protested, before sailing and on ship- 
board, with no apparent results. Later, 
however, when the whole committee met 
at Lausanne the vote was adverse, due 
largely to British influences—besides the 
literature was lost in its transmission 
across the Atlantic. 

Now the question is, Why did I pro- 
test? If the Congregationalists or An- 
glicans or Presbyterians had decided to 
use the Conference for such a propa- 
ganda would I have been as insistent in 
saving those denominations to respect- 
ability as I was for my own? I would 
have objected to that course on the part 
of those denominations, but I would have 


been somewhat indifferent. With my 
own denomination I protested, in which, 
on telling it humorously to an American 
friend of another denomination, I said 
that I discovered that I was more of a 
party man than I thought I was. My 
ideal is to make the interests of all de- 
nominations common around the person 
of Jesus Christ. I thought I had got to 
where I could maintain that position, but 
the instance that I have cited proved to 
the contrary. What will I do next time 
is an interesting question to me. The 
discovery of ourselves as to where we 
are furnishes a basis for new adjust- 
ments. All our experiences take us into 
the laboratory, where we discover that all 
Christians are our brethren. Some day 
the tags will disappear. 

Love of the brethren is as fundamental 
in Christianity as that Jesus is the Christ. 
If unlove is to be the order of Chris- 
tianity, expressing itself in these rigidly 
maintained divisions, we might as well 
henceforth regard Jesus as a mere car- 
penter of Nazareth. Take away either 
of these—the fact of Christ or the fact 
of the love for the whole church of 
Christ—and we are left with a lame gos- 
pel for a lost world. In consequence of 
this scandalous condition no communion 
in Christendom can preach any other than 
a half gospel with a divided Christ. The 
shame of this condition is largely lost in 
the consciences of Christians. 

There are individual voices in all com- 
munions pleading for a united Christen- 
dom. In fact, there never were so many 
voices pleading for unity as now. The 
spirit of conference and cooperation is 
abroad in the world and it appears to be 
an irresistible force.. On the other hand, 
there are indications that are discourag- 
ing. There are not many communions in 
Christendom, speaking for the whole 
communion or for its officiaries, that 
really want unity except on their own 
terms; but every communion ‘is pushing 
to its uttermost to make itself strong in 
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the earth, and, in many instances, with- 
out the slightest regard to any other com- 
munion. However, this need not over 
discourage us, so long as voices are 
strong and multiplying in their appeals 
for unity in the House of God. 

A divided church is anti-social, im- 
moral, and unspiritual. By social is meant 
that which pertains to society, living to- 
gether, holding friendly intercourse, and 
cultivating companionship. But a divided 
church breaks up the social life, from the 
home to the general affairs of the com- 
munity. How frequently has it been said, 
where the husband and wife are mem- 
bers of different communions, ““We never 
mention the church and never discuss 
religion in our home.” It is, perhaps, 
the best way to meet the scandal of a 
divided church, but it reveals, at once, 
the anti-social results of division. Chris- 
tianity is a social religion and one of its 
functions is to strengthen the social life 
of people. Ruskin says, in his Ethics of 
the Dust, 

A pure and holy state of anything is that 
in which all its parts are helpful and consist- 
ent. The highest and the first law of the uni- 
verse and the other name of life is, therefore, 
“help.” The other name of death is “separa- 
tion.” Government and cooperation are, in all 
things and eternally, the laws of life. Anarchy 
and competition, eternally, and in all things, 
the laws of death. 

The words of this art critic and 
preacher essayist challenge us to avoid 
death by the pathways of our separation 
and to find life by the experience of mu- 
tual help. 

By moral is meant that which pertains 
to the conduct and spirit of man toward 
God and toward his fellows with refer- 
ence to right and wrong and obligations 
to duty. It needs no force of argument 
to affirm that it is the duty of Christians 
to love each other. But a divided church 
is the advertisement to the world that we 
do not love each other. From a moral 
obligation of love we pass without con- 
cern to the immoral attitude of unlove. 
We talk about following Jesus and we 
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quarrel over a dozen disputed and un- 
settled questions, making them tests of 
fellowship, when we know that the only 
sign of Christian discipleship is that left 
us by Jesus when he said, “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another.” But 
a divided Christianity, changing conduct 
and spirit from normal fellowship into 
party groups, makes a divided church 
immoral in conduct and spirit. 

By spiritual is meant that which per- 
tains to the sovl or the inner man. A 
divided Christianity dealing with motives, 
attitudes, and aspirations weakens these 


- vital forces that have to do with man’s 


growth toward God. A divided church 
can no more attain to the best in spiritual 
experience than a divided home, where 
husband and wife are divorced, can at- 
tain to the best in ethical example. 

3ecause these are the common thoughts 
of Christians we are finding our way into 
inter-church friendships and _ alliances. 
The most powerful factor for this in 
America is the Federal Council of the 
Churches. Those of us who were with 
the Federal Council in its beginning in 
1908 and have seen it grow in a remark- 
able service of unifying American Prot- 
estantism have occasion for rejoicing 
and, at the same time, observing that the 
next step in Protestantism is a federal 
union. The management of the Federal 
Council has been admirable from the 
start. Every year has brought increas- 
ing confidence. Its New York office has 
rendered a service that has made federa- 
tion the open door for Protestant unity. 
It has moved just fast enough and all 
its gains have been so firmly held that 
we hope the day is not far distant when 
every Protestant denomination will be en- 
rolled in its membership. Federation has 
been adopted among Protestants in many 
other countries. 

There are international organizations 
that are likewise powerful factors. Many 
of these have had their origin in Amer- 
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ica, either wholly or in part. Among 
these are the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, organized in 1910; the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, organized in 1914; 
Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work, organized in 1920; and many 
smaller movements that are contributing 
to understanding and good will. The 
community church is also a large factor 
in cooperation and understanding. 

The Catholic Church has given more 
attention to unity in the last few years 
than any other time in its history. Their 
present attitude is for all to come to 
Rome, but this is not to be disparaged 
too severely so long as they are thinking 
relative to the obligation of a united 
Christendom. Thought changes people. 
The pope has organized the Benedictine 
Monks of Unity, being a fine group who 
are thinking toward other Christians. 
Their activities at present are having to 
do with the Russian Orthodox Churches. 
In many of the larger American cities 
this denomination has its churches, so 
that it is likewise an American problem. 
One of the Monks of Unity, Dom Andre 
de Lilienfeld, recently said: 

The religious psychology of the eastern and 
western churches has developed on different 
lines, and sufficient care has not been taken to 
foster understanding and mutual charity be- 
tween them. So it was that little by little 
they drifted apart and in some cases sealed 
their antagonism by an official excommunica- 
tion. Now it is an historical fact that no such 
excommunication has taken place between the 
Catholic Church and the Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Moscow. Cut off from each other for cen- 
turies and become strange and foreign to each 
other, Rome and Moscow, like all other Chris- 
tian communities, have felt in this new age the 
stirrings of the Holy Spirit. The divine cali 
to reunion has been echoing through the world 
a thousand years, and it would seem today 
that humanity is preparing its heart to reply a 
great “Amen.” 

If it be said, and it often is said, that 
the unity of the whole church is impos- 
sible when we think of the Catholic 
Church, on one hand, with its great an- 
tiquity, wonderful organization, and 


growing power, and, on the other hand, 
the Society of Friends, without baptism 
or the Lord’s Supper, but whose spiritual 
characters have set them in the front rank 
of fine examples of Christian living—the 
answer is that, if the union of Christen- 
dom is not possible, then either Chris- 
tianity is not of God, or all Christian 
communions are on a false basis. The 
notion of one church’s holding all the truth 
and all the others holding fragmentary 
parts of truth belongs to the nursery of 
bygone days. 

But with the belief that Christianity is 
of God and that all communions are the 
holders of some truth, we are summoned 
by God to advance in conference, in co- 
operation, and in fellowship. In confer- 
ence we talk at first hand regarding our 
differences, and find new understandings 
and form new appreciations. In coop- 
eration we learn to work side by side for 
a common end, discovering, as we work 
together, new worth in those from whom 
we differ. In fellowship we advance to 
a sympathetic attitude of mind toward 
those from whom we differ. 

It is sometimes thought that this fellow- 
ship is based upon indifference or uncer- 
tainty. But it is just the opposite. It is 
the afraid who avoids conference and re- 
fuses cooperation and sometimes ex- 
presses his intolerance in bigotry and may 
go to the extent of persecution. He tries 
to think that he is sure. He may affirm 
it defiantly. Do not believe him. He is 
resorting to a false method to establish 
a false position. It is the Christian who 
has fellowship with all who is unafraid. 
He proves that he is unafraid by trusting 
others in conference and in cooperation. 
The most confident person in all history 
was Jesus, who went to the cross unafraid 
and entrusted his religion to a few simple 
minded Jews of Galilee. The question 
that faces us is: Are we able to be Chris- 
tian enough to be unafraid to trust other 
Christians with the truth of Christ? 
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HE ATTITUDE of religious groups 

toward each other within the Chris- 
tian camp in bygone days is supposed to 
be portrayed in the doggerel: 

We are the faithful few, 

Let all the rest be damned. 

There’s lots of room in hell below, 

We can’t have heaven jammed. 

If any such attitude ever existed—and 
we doubt it—it certainly did not charac- 
terize the foreign field or the Christian 
missionary groups laboring there. This 
would only be expected, however, for 
what but the most narrow mind could be 
preoccupied with microscopic theological 
distinctions or differences of church rit- 
ual, when in the face of the great funda- 
mental religious needs of the world. As 
in the political world any great external 
issue solidifies the diversified elements of 
a nation’s life, so the challenge of the 
non-Christian world has tended to bring 
into closer relations the different denomi- 
national agencies engaged in meeting that 
challenge. Cooperation and union be- 
tween the denominations in the foreign 
field has almost always awaited the will- 
ingness of the authorities at the home 
base rather than the reverse. It is doubt- 
ful whether any portion of the Protestant 
Christian camp can show as rich a devel- 
opment in mutual respect and coopera- 
tion between its several groups, as that 
sector which lies in the foreign mission 
field. All this, however, is not to deny 
that this achievement has been a gradual 
and difficult growth and that much yet 
remains to be done. 
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I 


From the earliest days of modern mis- 
sions there was a decent regard for par- 
tition of territory, it being considered 
a breach of comity to enter the territory 
of another mission. The great mission- 
ary conclaves of the last thirty years— 
New York, 1900; Edinburgh, 1910; Je- 
rusalem, 1928—have stressed the spirit 
of Christian cooperation. New York, 
1900, talked much of comity, but the 
implications were chiefly negative: “Do 
not fight. Keep off each other’s terri- 
tory.” Edinburgh, 1910, went further: 
it launched the first international inter- 
denominational world wide organization 
for positive cooperation between Prot- 
estant missions. This movement went 
forward, chiefly under the inspiring lead- 
ership of Dr. John R. Mott, whose end- 
less itineraries around the world gave 
him opportunity for it, until there were 
set up in practically all the great areas 
national organizations for cooperation be- 
tween the Protestant Christian missions 
of those areas. Thus witness the splend- 
idly representative and vitally active 
Councils in China, Japan, India, Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, and elsewhere. 
At the home base, likewise, provision was 
made for cooperation in foreign missions. 
The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America antedates all other such 
organizations and is now in its thirty- 
sixth year. Similar bodies are found in 
Germany, France, Great Britain and 
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other countries that share in the mission- 
ary enterprise. 

The full story of this cooperative move- 
ment was rehearsed at the Jerusalem 
Conference in a paper prepared by Dr. 


‘ Mott. The point to be made here is that 


where stich cooperative agencies have 
come into existence, “holy wars” between 
denominations must have ceased long ago 
and tolerance must have changed long 
ago to interdenominational respect and 
sympathy. So real and solid is this atti- 
tude, so mature is its development, that 
one may point in almost every mission 
field to large and prosperous union col- 
leges and hospitals, union printing presses 
and literature societies, even to union 
theological seminaries. Tolerance could 
not have founded these institutions. They 
are the children of mutual respect and 
trust and cooperation between Protestant 
missionary bodies on the foreign field. 


II 


All this, however, relates to the Prot- 
estant missions; what of the attitude be- 
tween the Protestant and the non-Prot- 
estant bodies? Here there are two stories 
to tell. The one has to do with the old 
Oriental Churches; the other with the 
Roman Catholic. 

The relations of Protestant missions 
and the old Oriental Churches (Arme- 
nian, Coptic, Greek, Assyrian) have 
greatly improved within the last two dec- 
ades, but there is still far to go. The 
initial attitude was almost universally one 
of hostility, particularly so on the side of 
the Oriental Churches. How could it 
be otherwise? The successes of Prot- 
estant missions were usually the measure 
of defections from those Oriental 
Churches. 

In vain did the Protestants declare that 
it was not their desire to undermine the 
Oriental Churches, but only to bring to 
them educational enlightenment and spir- 
itual quickening. In vain did they, in 


some instances, refuse to accept into 
Protestant Churches former members of 
the Oriental Churches. Their very ac- 
tivities created unrest, a spirit of inquiry 
and dissatisfaction, a tendency to disobe- 
dience and rebellion, among the members 
of these Oriental Churches. In self de- 
fence, the hierarchies of these Churches 
launched campaigns against the new 
teachings. Persecutions are on record: 
the burning of books, excommunications, 
fiery invectives, even attacks upon life 
and property. In such an atmosphere, it 
was difficult to keep alive a spirit of tol- 
erance, and the opportunities for Chris- 
tian sympathy and cooperation were rare. 

With the passing of the years, how- 
ever, the feeling of bitterness subsided. 
The Protestant missionary movement 
“found its place in the sun.” It became 
tolerated, but was still suspected. A spirit 
of enlightenment penetrated these Orien- 
tal Churches and now on both sides we 
find a new attitude developing. It is 
not an unusual thing today to hear some 
young Oriental Church leader refer light- 
heartedly to those days of conflict and 
then give credit to the Protestant mis- 
sionary movement for the awakening that 
has come, the new day that has dawned 
within his Church. The recent mission- 
ary conference at Jerusalem had at least 
one member of such a Church—Hafez 
Effendi Daoud, of the ancient Coptic 
Orthodox Church—sitting as a regular 
member of the conference, though not 
representing his Church officially. The 
Jerusalem patriarch of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church offered his palace and church 
on the Mount of Olives to this Prot- 
estant gathering for their use, and the 
Russian Archbishop’s Cathedral choir as- 
sisted in the Sunday morning service of 
the conference. All this shows the pass- 
ing away of bitterness and rivalry, the 
development of a spirit of tolerance which 
rapidly approaches mutual respect. Still 
there is some distance to travel before 
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practical cooperation between the two 
camps is realized. 

The story of Protestant relations with 
Roman Catholic agencies is soon told, for 
there is almost nothing to tell. The Prot- 
estant missionary bodies have made prac- 
tically no approaches to the Roman Cath- 
olics, sustained no relationships (save as 
individuals may have done so), and the 
mutual attitude is perhaps best described 
as total indifference. Under the leader- 
ship of the Anglican forces, Latin Amer- 
ican missions were left out of the pro- 
gram of the Conference of Edinburgh, 
1910, with a view to emphasizing a Chris- 
tian recognition of the Roman Catholic 
Church. No doubt a spirit of tolerance 
has developed even here on both sides, 
but little expression of it is discernible. 


III 


Hitherto we have been concerned with 
the attitudes of Protestants toward each 
other and of Protestants toward other 
non-Protestant Christian bodies. A larger 
issue arises. What is the attitude of the 
Christian missionary movement toward 
the non-Christian religions of the world? 
Is there even tolerance here? Could more 
be expected than mere tolerance? 

I can recall, a good many years back, 
listening to a presentation of the non- 
Christian religions of India by a mission- 
ary, himself an oldish man; so the atti- 
tude dates considerably far back. He 
portrayed the religion as a skillful inven- 
tion of the devil to delude humans, and 
showed with what devilish reluctance 
points of truth had been conceded here 
and there to keep the human fish from 
abandoning the religious bait and hook. 
It was very vivid. I do not say that 
such an extreme attitude prevailed widely, 
but it is suggestive of the general view- 
point of hostility to non-Christian reli- 
gions that was not uncommon. Supposed 
loyalty to Christianity, in some cases, was 
felt to involve denunciation of the non- 
Christian religion. 
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It can be truthfully said that the pres- 
ent day missionary lives in a different 
atmosphere, approaches the non-Chris- 
tion religion in a totally different spirit 
and accordingly comes away with a very 
different appraisal of it. Perhaps, the 
chief reason for this changed attitude is 
jealousy for the very character of God. 
The modern moral sense cannot tolerate 
the thought that the God of love revealed 
by Jesus Christ would have left great 
blocks of humanity across long centuries 
of time without some spiritual light. It 
becomes the Christian’s duty, for the 
glory of God, to discover what there is 
of good, what is comforting and worthy, 
in the non-Christian world and its reli- 
gions. Approaching these religions in this 
spirit much is found which escaped eyes 
whose vision was not motivated by such 
a line of reasoning. 

Add to this the broadening of men’s 
minds by scientific investigations of non- 
Christian religions and of the origins of 
religious life. The opening up of the 
Sanskrit and Chinese, the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian languages and their reli- 
gious records has brought to light a whole 
world of material having to do with both 
the religious developments and the reli- 
gious attainments of other ages and peo- 
ples. Reverence takes the place of ridi- 
cule, for back of the process one sees a 
God of infinite patience disclosing to man 
a richer and fuller knowledge of Himself. 

The Jerusalem, 1928, Conference set 
its seal to this more sympathetic appreci- 
ation of non-Christian religions, but in 
a statement so wisely framed as to be 
catholic and to safeguard from dangers 
which we discuss in a later paragraph. 
This statement appears in the Findings 
on the Christian Message, as follows: 

To non-Christians also we make our call. 
We rejoice to think that just because in Jesus 
Christ the light which lighteneth every man 
shone forth in its full splendour, we find rays 
of that same light where He is unknown or 
even is rejected. We welcome every noble 


quality in non-Christian persons or systems as 
further proof that the Father, who sent His 
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Son into the world, has nowhere left Himself 
without witness. 

Thus, merely to give illustration, and making 
no attempt to estimate the spiritual value of 
other religions to their adherents, we recognize 
as part of the one Truth that sense of the 
Majesty of God, and the consequent reverence 
in worship, which are conspicuous in Islam; 
the deep sympathy for the world’s sorrow and 
unselfish search for the way to escape, which 
are at the heart of Buddhism; the desire for 
contact with ultimate Reality conceived as 
spiritual which is prominent in Hinduism; the 
belief in a moral order of the universe and 
consequent insistence on moral conduct which 
are inculcated by Confucianism; the disinter- 
ested pursuit of truth and of human welfare 
which are often found in those who stand for 
secular civilization but do not accept Christ 
as their Lord and Saviour. . . . 

We call on the followers of non-Christian 
religions to join with us in the study of Jesus 
Christ, His place in the life of the world, and 
His power to satisfy the human heart; to hold 
fast to faith in the unseen and eternal in face 
of the growing materialism of the world; to co- 
operate with us against all the evils of secular- 
ism; to respect freedom of conscience so that 
men may confess Christ without separation 
from home and friends; and to discern that 
all the good which men have conceived is ful- 
filled and secured in Christ. 


Could any statement go farther in 
gracious sympathy with and appreciation 
of other religions while holding fast to 
the uniqueness of Christ? Here is not 
merely tolerance, but certainly respect, 
even cooperation proffered along certain 
lines. It would carry us too far afield to 
attempt to portray the kindlier attitude 
which adherents of non-Christian reli- 
gions are taking toward Christianity. 
Suffice to mention Gandhi's repeated ap- 
preciations of Christianity, as a conspicu- 
ous example. 


IV 


Having reviewed the changed situation, 
it will be worth while now to point out 
briefly its implications for good or for 
danger. 

First, what of the growing spirit of 
sympathy between Christian denomina- 
tions or Churches? Among the many 


results, the following are certainly very 
evident : 
(a) Economy. There is economy of 


money and of staff. Rivalries and du- 
plication are eliminated. It is not that 
any Church or mission actually operates 
on a lower budget, for cooperative work 
is almost always added to previously ex- 
isting work by the opening up of some 
new line of endeavor which had been 
neglected up to that time. But for the 
work undertaken, cooperation reduces 
expenses materially. 

(b) Greater influence exerted. One 
of the most valuable results of interde- 
nominational cooperation in the mission 
field is the wielding of greater influence 
upon communities and even governments. 
No better illustration can be found than 
the fact that at the close of the Great 
War over $20,000,000 worth of German 
mission property was saved from con- 
fiscation because the missionary agencies 
of the Allied nations were able to speak 
authoritatively and unitedly to the Gov- 
ernments assembled at Paris to draft the 
Versailles Treaty. On many other occa- 
sions on a more limited scale, unity of 
action has resulted in a favorable response 
from community or government when 
moral questions were at stake. 

(c) New fields opened up. Through 
cooperation between denominations, the 
Christian movement has been able to at- 
tempt tasks which no single agency within 
the movement dared undertake alone. 
Think of the colleges and universities, the 
hospitals and printing presses that have 
resulted from this new attitude of 
friendly cooperation. No one denomina- 
tional agency by itself dared even to con- 
template some of these opportunities. The 
recent Jerusalem Conference was able to 
point the way to still more challenging 
tasks only because previous decades had 
already unified the Christian missionary 
forces and provided them with agencies 
for united self expression. Herein lay 
one of the distinctive glories of this great 
Conference. Because they were ready 
for it, the Conference could lay upon the 
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missionary agencies such stupendous com- 
missions as these: 

Christianize the social and economic life of 
your nation. Make Christian your nation’s 
foreign policy. Work for the removal of racial 
friction. Establish international justice. Abol- 
ish war and the threat of war. 

A commission to save individual lives 
could be given rightly enough to an in- 
dividual denominational agency, but such 
far reaching commissions as these pre- 
supposed, among them all, sympathy, co- 
operation, unity. The hour had come to 
lay upon them such tasks. 

(d) Independent indigenous churches. 
Through the removal of interdenomina- 
tional rivalries, in many fields it became 
possible to establish independent indige- 
nous Churches. Where no one mission 
had a membership or a ministry or a fi- 
nancial situation warranting the separa- 
tion of the native Church from its mother 
Church in the West, a pooling of eccle- 
siastical values resulted in a native 
Church capable of standing alone. Such 
are found in China, in Japan, in India, 
and in South America. Churches effected 
through such unions represent no mere 
addition of forces, but an accession of 
spiritual vision, of national pride, and of 
ambition for the Kingdom of God of 
immense significance. 

(e) Far to go yet. Inspiring as are 
the gains already secured through inter- 
denominational sympathy and coopera- 
tion, any one can see that the major part 
of the missionary enterprise is unaffected 
as yet by the changes named, for the 
major portion of missionary administra- 
tion in every field is still along denomina- 
tional and not cooperative lines. Were 
it not for the restrictions and entangle- 
ments of denominational requirements 
(imposed not by the missionary condi- 
tions but by the requirements of the sit- 
uation in America and the other home 
bases), there could be launched in all the 
great mission fields and in many of the 
smaller ones comprehensive policies and 
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programs of evangelism, education and 
other activities that wouid challenge at- 
tention and admiration and bring meas- 
urably nearer the achievement of the 
great aim of Christian missions. The 
same could be said, of course, of Chris- 
tian work in America. As Dr. Robert E. 
Speer has often observed, the problems 
of efficient cooperation are much more 
numerous and difficult than those of 
union. 

Second, what are the implications of 
the changed attitude toward non-Chris- 
tian religions? 

(a) There are dangers. The deliver- 
ance of the recent Jerusalem Conference 
has already been quoted, but that state- 
ment was neither forged nor adopted 
without a considerable discussion that 
brought out the dangers attending a rap- 
prochement between Christianity and 
non-Christian religions. Much depends 
upon the grounds for this appreciation 
of non-Christian religions. A recent ar- 
ticle by James Harvey Robinson in Har- 
pers Magazine, entitled “Religion Faces 
a New World” illustrates just how Chris- 
tianity may be robbed of any claims to 
uniqueness and all religions be reduced 
to a common denominator, until, as a keen 
critic once remarked, they are all made to 
appear like so many birds on some reli- 
gious tree, save that Christianity is rep- 
resented as the sparrow on the topmost 
twig, singing, “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” The Jerusalem Conference repre- 
sented anything but that. Its statement 
was not motivated by lowered views of 
the uniqueness of the Christian message. 
Its appreciation of non-Christian religions 
was no endorsement of a syncretistic view 
of Christianity. As Professor Hocking 
of Harvard said: 

In philosophy one dreads eclecticism, a patch- 
work of ideas that do not belong together. I 
sympathize with those who hate syncretism in 
religion; mere syncretism has no charter of 
life in it. But there is a form of hospitality 


to the experience and thought of religions 
other than our own, which is not mere syn- 
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cretism and which is demanded by the new 
situation in the world of thought today. . . . 
The thing feared in syncretism is a loss of 
personal identity. In making friends, we im- 
part into ourselves something of the quality 
of the other person; yet it never occurs to us 
to fear loss of personal identity. So in appre- 
ciative contact with other religions, Christianity 
need have no fear of its own identity. 

Much else might be said, but this will 
suffice to show that there may be a false 
and dangerous rapprochement between 
Christianity and non-Christian religions, 
as well as a sound and profitable one. 

(b) Freer access to non-Christian 
life. Sympathy is always an Open Se- 
same to life. An appreciation of what is 
good in non-Christian systems enables 
the Christian missionary to gain access 
to non-Christian minds and hearts as 
never before. One has only to read Stan- 
ley Jones’ The Christ of the Indian Road 
to realize what friendliness will do. I 
can recall sitting as a boy in my father’s 
study in Cairo as he entertained Moslem 
sheikhs from the Azhar and discoursed 
with them. I can still recall the look of 
amazement and then of appreciation and 
pleasure on their faces as they heard him 
quote accurately and sympathetically 
from their Koran and sacred books. Yes, 
sympathy penetrates. 

(c) Cooperation possible. Cooperation 
between the Christian and the non-Chris- 
tian forces of a community has become 


possible in respect to many issues where 
a common interest is found. Such issues 
are those of health, child welfare, sani- 
tation, education, and many other factors 
of communal life. 

(d) Christ's Spirit more truly visual- 
ized. Perhaps this is the supreme value 
of a closer sympathy between Christian 
and non-Christian. The finest character- 
ization of the great missionary conference 
at Jerusalem in April, 1928, is that it 
substituted the word Service for the word 
Conquest as the rallying cry of Christian 
missions. We have tried to justify our 
world conquest programs by saying that 
we only meant conquest by Truth, a 
spiritual warfare, an enthronement of 
Christ Himself. For all that, the spirit 
of carnal pride has been far too often 
and far too much in evidence. We, our 
race, our culture, our civilization, our re- 
ligion, were going to win out in the 
world and conquer human life. A very 
pleasant prospect for us, but is it any 
wonder that other people have resented 
it? It was high time to abandon in spirit, 
if not literally, all reference to conquest. 
It never was our Master’s word anyhow. 
His word is service. 

Truest the work when ’tis the deed not doer 
counts for most; 


Sweetest the strain when in the song the 
singer has been lost. 
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P UNTIL very recently the keynote of 

Jewish conventions was Americanization 
work. This held true whether it was a con- 
vention of Jewish social workers or Jewish 
fraternities, lodges, sisterhoods, brotherhoods, 
or whatever other assemblage of Jews it 
might have been. 

Now we find that the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Service stresses Jewish edu- 
cation. The B’nai B’rith has given up Amer- 
icanization work and stresses Jewish educa- 
tion in the form of the Hillel Foundations and 
their A. A. movement. The Council of 
Jewish Women raises its voice for Jewish 
education. At the last gathering of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, a new Rabbi’s 
Manual was adopted which reintroduces some 
of the previously discarded traditional cere- 
monies. And only a few days ago, Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, an ardent admirer and strict fol- 
lower of the late Rabbi Emil Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago, comes out with a positive declaration for 
Yiddish and Hebrew education. “Send the 
children to Cheder where they will acquire a 
thorough and ——— Jewish education, 
not omitting Hebrew,” he is quoted as saying. 
In all this we find very striking evidence that 
the pendulum has now started on its return 
swing toward traditional Judaism. 


Alfred Segal of Cincinnati thus de- 
scribes the attitude of American Jewish 
leadership. 

Many other evidences could be brought 
forward to show that the changes which 
have occurred in American life during 
the past few years have created within 
the Jewish group a reactionary move- 
ment from which far reaching results 
are bound to follow. This desire to re- 
turn to the ways of the past is not the 
result of a well ordered program for 
group reconstruction, but rather the nor- 
mal fear of group disintegration and as- 
similation. 

American Jewry has reached the end 
of what might be called the first period of 


the Post-Ghetto era. A few generations 
ago the Jew for the first time was per- 
mitted to think of himself as a citizen of 
the country in which he lived. So great 
was his elation over this newly acquired 
privilege that he resoived to show his 
gratitude by making himself the best pos- 
sible citizen. With this end in view, he 
left his ancient moorings and sought to 
incorporate himself into the world 
about him. Many of the traditional stud- 
ies were discarded and secular sciences re- 
ceived enthusiastic attention. “Modern” 
habits and ways were eagerly adopted; 
the Jew made every effort to become as 
much like his non-Jewish fellow citizens 
as possible. 

The curtain has already fallen upon 
this scene and an entirely new stage set- 
ting is being prepared for American 
Jewish life. Whatever the specific causes 
for this reaction, there can be no doubt 
that it is the direct result of definite ten- 
dencies current in our country today. 
America is in a period of reaction. The 
desire to return to pure unadulterated 
one hundred percent Americanism is 
blatantly manifest. Restricted immigra- 
tion, attempts to establish the numerous 
clausus at Universities, the exclusion of 
Jews from social clubs, and, more re- 
cently, the revival of the old European 
ritual murder libel—all these factors and 
many more have had a tendency to drive 
the Jew back to the shelter of his own 
group. The age old hostility to intermar- 
riage has been strengthened and the tre- 
mendous emphasis upon Jewish educa- 
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tion is simply an indication of the normal 
desire for group preservation. 

Nowhere, however, is there in evi- 
dence among the leaders of the Jewish 
people any appreciable conception of the 
size of the problem which confronts 
American Jewry. This whole reaction- 
ary movement is the instinctive response 
to a condition involving some element of 
danger. Confronted with a crisis in any 
new situation mankind is always prone 
to seek refuge in the “good old ways.” 
Jewish education represents for most of 
those who use the term so glibly the in- 
doctrination of the young with those 
ideas, habits, attitudes, and skills, by 
which the adults of this generation class- 
ify themselves as Jewish. 

The realization that those techniques 
and instrumentalities which served ef- 
fectively to adjust the past generation 
to its world cannot possibly be utilized 
to accomplish the same end for the ris- 
ing generation in the present, does not 
seem to have dawned upon most of those 
who cry out so vigorously for Jewish edu- 
cation. In practically every case this 
term signifies the effort to transplant 
from the written records to the conscious- 
ness of our Jewish boys and girls as 
much of the social experience of Israel 
as it is possible to accomplish in the face 
of contending and competing influences. 
A prominent Rabbi who was asked for 
the use of one of his religious school 
classes for the purpose of experimenta- 
tion replied, 

I am not interested in method. My whole 
concern is to jam as much material into my 
pupils as I possibly can. I know what they 
need much better than they themselves. They 
have very little time now for Jewish studies, 
and to waste a third of the Sunday morning 
period in getting them to decide that they want 
certain material is nothing less than ridiculous. 
If we had them duriug the week we might 
afford some time to experiment with method, 
but under existing conditions an hour and a 
half on Sunday is the most we can expect. 
Therefore, I regard it as my task to give them 
as much history, Hebrew and literature as 


they can assimilate in the short time that I 
have them. 


The conception of education as a 
process of adjustment in which the learn- 
er will utilize the best that the past has 
to offer in the attempt to find the most 
satisfying life in the present does not 
exist in the program of most of our Jew- 
ish leaders. We are still under the im- 
pulsion of a point of view which regards 
the transfer of subject matter as the cen- 
tral purpose of education. In the case 
mentioned above, no question as to the 
effectiveness of this method seems to 
have arisen. It is tacitly assumed that 
if children acquire enough of Jewish 
learning, history, literature, and Hebrew, 
they will thereby become good Jews. 

But the problem is by no means so sim- 
ple. The Jewish child living in the 
Ghetto a few generations ago was edu- 
cated in the community even more than 
in the school. The latter made him ac- 
quainted with the literature of his peo- 
ple and thereby gave him a certain status 
in the community. But his attitudes and 
habits were formed by the control which 
group tradition exerted over him. In 
his narrow and prescribed world, he 
learned how to live not by academic train- 
ing but by actual experience in his com- 
munity. Today, when there is no longer 
a rigid and circumscribed Jewish com- 
munity, when the child comes into in- 
timate contact with influences of a varied 
and complex nature, the attempt to make 
a knowledge of literature do what it 
never could and never was intended to 
do even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, is doomed to failure. 

The Jew has always made education 
the essential, perhaps the predominating 
element in his religion. The world 
rested for him upon three pillars, the first 
of which was Torah, or learning. But 
literary knowledge is not education in 
our modern sense. Training in the abil- 
ity to live according to the highest stand- 
ard which time and experience have 
evolved must not be confused with a log- 
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ical and systematic arrangement of events 
in the historic development of a group. 

Some years ago the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, no doubt realizing that the 
Ghetto approach to education had become 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, published 
a course of study entitled Methods of 
Teaching Jewish Ethics, by Richman and 
Lehman. It made the content of instruc- 
tion a series of duties which were to be 
taught directly in the classroom. It was 
a noteworthy project and represents the 
first attempt to apply the distilled wisdom 
of the experience of Israel to the every- 
day duties of the Jewish pupil. But it 
is not as widely utilized as might have 
been expected. In general it was made 
a corollary to the study of history but 
did not become the central factor in Jew- 
ish teaching. In 1923 one of the dis- 
cussions on the floor of the Chautauqua 
Assembly dealt with the question whether 
ethics should be taught as a separate sub- 
ject or incidentally in connection with 
history. The whole approach was acad- 
emic and influenced by the conception of 
education as a literary exercise. 

That there are gropings toward a more 
adequate program and more appropriate 
techniques is quite evident. A large 
midwest city has at the head of its Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education a young man 
who says, 

Our school is not confined to imparting theo- 
logical information or “church” history. Our 
school is concerned with every variety of Jew- 
ish cultural life. Its aim is to prepare children 
to live in the Jewish community. The needs 
of the community, therefore, in all their man- 
ifestations, are the school’s primary consider- 
ations. 

The author of this statement is ap- 
parently aware of the necessity of a com- 
plete reorganization of the Jewish educa- 
tional system. He urges American Jewry 
to emancipate itself from the Ghetto 
method. But his vision is somewhat lim- 
ited in that he makes adult Jewish society 
the sole educational arbiter. He scans 


life as it is or as he would have it in the 
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Jewish community and proceeds to ex- 
tract therefrom those elements which he 


regards as essential. It is the “job anal- 
ysis” method unscientifically applied to 
Jewish conduct. Thus he finds that “the 
ability to read Hebrew is a fundamental 
process which we regard as essential to 
Jewish group life.” It is an apriori con- 
clusion without authoritative basis. The 
knowledge of Hebrew may be essential, 
but it cannot be determined in any ex 
cathedra manner. Adjustment implies 
the utilization of all the available instru- 
mentalities. It is conceivable that under 
certain conditions the “sacred language” 
may be a requirement in the adjustment 
process, but it is not necessarily or uni- 
versally so. In spite of his eagerness to 
depart from the point of view of the 
Ghetto, he is still unconsciously influ- 
enced by its philosophy. He is attempt- 
ing to modernize its application but es- 
sentially he is still thinking in terms of 
a circumscribed Jewish life. 

Another Jewish educator, even more 
prominent and influential, recognizes the 
inconsistency implied in such a position 
and finds an escape in the declaration that 
Jewish life as it is being lived in Amer- 
ica is superficial, that it really is no Jew- 
ish life at all, and that our task is to give 
children the essence of Israel’s historic 
experience in order to keep them loyal to 
the Jewish ideal. In Palestine and in 
Palestine alone is the true Jewish life 
possible. Until the Zionist dream is real- 
ized, we can do nothing more than mark 
time. It is a sort of millenarian justifica- 
tion for the perpetuation of traditions 
from which he refuses to extricate him- 
self. Comment upon this point of view 
is hardly necessary. We Jews have lived 
in different countries for two thousand 
years and have adjusted ourselves with 
varying degrees of effectiveness to many 
cultures. To speak of American Jewish 
life as superficial is to read out of ex- 
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istence with a wave of the hand twenty 
centuries of group experience. 

Someone has said that “the thirst for 
higher education of a professional sort 
seems to have taken hold on Jewish 
youth more than on other groups.” This 
condition is not peculiar to our genera- 
tion nor indigenous to America. This 
eagerness for knowledge has character- 
ized the Jewish people from the begin- 
ning and is, in a large measure, responsi- 
ble for Israel’s massive contributions to 
the world’s literature. The dean of a 
graduate school who has been in contact 
for years with students from rabbinical 
seminaries speaks of them as both ac- 
quisitive and inquisitive. They are eager 
for knowledge, but keenly critical and 
fearlessly and unhesitatingly ready to 
analyze every morsel of information. He 
rather resentfully accused them of a lack 
of reverence. Perhaps our Jewish free- 
dom from the control of a creed makes 
such an attitude only natural. Since 
there is no ecclesiastical authority in our 
group, each individual has unlimited in- 
tellectual liberty. And it is probably this 
unqualified freedom which accounts for 
the almost total absence of what is popu- 
larly termed “faith,” in Jewish theology 
and for the intellectual shrewdness and 
agnosticism of which the dean com- 
plained.. Further, it may be that this 
“acquisitive and inquisitive” tendency has 
brought the Jewish student into conflict 
with the majority standards and tradi- 
tions at our universities. It may, there- 
fore, be responsible for the difficulties 
and maladjustments of some Jewish uni- 
versity folk. 

For this reason the Hillel Foundation, 
already established at four or five Amer- 
ican universities, is a movement of con- 
siderable significance. The work was or- 
ganized at the suggestion of Dr. Edwin 
Chauncey Baldwin, a non-Jewish profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois, “With a 
view to furnishing religious education for 


Jewish students, specifically to train them 
for lay leadership.” The fact that it was 
necessary for a non-Jew to bring the 
urgent need for such a work to the atten- 
tion of Jewish leaders indicates at once 
what a woeful lack of insight into the 
problems and needs of Jewish university 
students existed among the leaders in 
Israel. Dr. Baldwin in all probability 
appreciated the plight of the young unad- 
justed Jew on the campus and is responsi- 
ble for the movement. 

Although it posits as its purpose the 
training for lay leadership, results seem 
to indicate that the Hillel Foundation is 
helping with considerable effectiveness to 
orient the Jewish student in his world. 
The simple fact that the number of Jew- 
ish young people who at registration re- 
fused to reveal or evaded in one way or 
another the question of their religious 
affiliation has decreased measurably, is an 
indication that the Foundation has given 
them recognition and a status they never 
had before. The Hillel Foundation is a 
movement of great significance for re- 
ligious education. But its value and 
meaning are not appreciated by most of 
the Rabbis, as is clearly evidenced from 
the discussion on the floor of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in Cin- 
cinnati in 1925. 

In any survey of the methods employed 
by American Jewish leaders to cope with 
the problems arising out of the rapidly 
shifting standards and changing moral 
philosophies and controls so characteris- 
tic of our age, mention must be made of 
the synagogue, community, and social 
center, of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, and of 
the Jewish Welfare Board. 

The synagogue center came into ex- 
istence with the avowed purpose of serv- 
ing as a “feeder” to the congregation. 
Many of the young people were becoming 
estranged from the synagogue and it was 
felt that an institution of this kind might 
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bring them back. A survey made re- 
cently indicates that the movement has, 
on the whole, been an acknowledged 
failure. There are, of course, some bril- 
liant exceptions. The Emil G. Hirsch 
Center in Chicago has as its objective 
the integration of Jewish interests and 
activities into a unified and satisfying 
whole. According to its executive di- 
rector it has been decidedly successful. 
But in general the movement has had lit- 
tle or no value for religious education. 

The Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Hebrew Associations arose because 
Jewish young people did not feel them- 
selves completely at home in the Christian 
Associations. They were planned as in- 
stitutions in which Jewish young men 
and women would enjoy, under congenial 
and desirable circumstances, those priv- 
ileges and opportunities which were of- 
fered by the Y. M. and Y. W.C. A. Un- 
like the latter, it has not been dominated 
by any pietistic motives; in fact it has 
had little or no connection with organized 
religion. Unhampered by preconceived 
prejudices it has served a useful pur- 
pose. The effectiveness of the movement 
has thus far not been authoritatively 
measured, but it seems to have attained 
some degree of success, particularly in 
the larger cities. It has ministered to 
certain of the needs of the middle classes 
in Israel and has helped to avert the mal- 
adjustments coincident with the trans- 
plantation of cultures. In this respect it 
has served as a sort of helpful younger 
brother to the community and social cen- 
ter, whose value cannot be adequately 
estimated, but which apparently met a 
definite need in the adjustment of Jewish 
life to American culture. 

The Jewish Welfare Board, which is 
now the stimulating agency for all the 
organizations mentioned, has as its pur- 
pose the “development of Judaism and 
good citizenship.” Likewise, it still re- 
tains its original function of interest in 
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and provision for Jewish young men in 
the army and navy. 

In any effort to coordinate all Jewish 
educational efforts and to supply scientific 
method to the problem, numerous diffi- 
culties arise, chief of which is-the lack of 
cohesion in the Jewish group. There 
are three distinct ranches in what might 
be called, for the want of a better name, 
the Jewish Church—the Reform, the 
Conservative, and the Orthodox. In 
addition there are groups organized 
around a specific idea, such as Jewish 
nationalism. 

Each element has its distinct and defi- 
nite objectives. At present it would 
seem impossible for each to put aside its 
predilections and to approach the prob- 
lem of Jewish education from the point 
of view of life adjustment. There is no 
ecclesiastical hierarchy in Israel, and 
unanimity on the question of the content 
of instruction cannot be achieved. A 
body comparable to the International 
Council of Religious Education is impos- 
sible in American Jewry chiefly because 
the leaders do not comprehend the magni- 
tude of the problem presented by the as- 
pect of Jewish life in a rapidly changing 
world. 

The reactionary movement in Amer- 
ican Israel, induced as it is by the spirit 
of reaction generally existent in this coun- 
try, seems to find expression only in a 
renewed emphasis upon the literary and 
linguistic treasures of the Jewish people. 
No attempt has been made to analyze 
Jewish life and build an educational pro- 
gram upon the needs and problems thus 
revealed. 

I do not mean to say that the com- 
plexities and difficulties of the problem of 
religious education in a world of rapidly 
changing interests and standards alto- 
gether escape the leaders in the Jewish 
group. Thus, for example, Rabbi Fine- 
shriber of Philadelphia in his address 
at the opening exercises of the Jewish 
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Institute of Religion realizes how inef- 
fectual and unscientific are our existing 
methods. He calls for experimentation 
in religion and advocates the establish- 
ment of a chair of experimental religion 
in the Institute and other theological 
seminaries. “Its function should be on 
the basis of careful experimentation to 
determine what type of congregational 
organization is best suited to our times 
and needs. How can religious energy 
be transmitted to every individual and 
every home without excessive loss?” 
Here is clearly a recognition of the fu- 
tility of attempting to maintain modern 
religious institutions with an antiquated 
methodology. Whether the Jewish group 
will appreciate the value of this sugges- 
tion remains to be seen. 

Here and there appear intimations that 
Jewish leaders are disturbed by the over- 
whelming transformations which are oc- 
curring in Jewish life before their eyes. 
New interests are being acquired, new 
adjustments must constantly be made, and 
new problems are continualiy clamoring 
for solution. But no systematic effort 
has thus far been made to confront these 
conditions with knowledge that is authori- 
tative and methods that have been tested 
by experimentation. As a typical illus- 
tration we take the problem of anti-Sem- 
itism. Many volumes have been written 
on the subject. Numerous are the specu- 
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lations as to its cause and even more nu- 
merous are the suggestions for its cure. 
But no one, as far as I know, has demon- 
strated with unassailable accuracy the 
actual origin of this phenomenon. And 
what is even more important, no one has 
attempted to create an authoritative and 
reliable technique with which to meet this 
problem. Limited investigation seems to 
reveal its presence in the lives of nine 
and ten year old children. It exists in 
varying degree in the life of every Jew 
and is universally recognized as a signifi- 
cant problem. Yet no scheme has thus 
far been worked out which will tell au- 
thoritatively what to do and how to act 
in its presence. Community centers and 
Y. M. H. As. have often been the direct 
result of anti-Semitism, but for individ- 
ual guidance our leaders have nothing 
reliable to offer. 

The Jewish group, like the Christian 
churches, will ultimately emancipate it- 
self from the conception of education as 
the transfer of subject matter. Mean- 
while, little genuine effort is being put 
forth to bring to bear upon daily prob- 
lems the benefit of the accumulated ex- 
perience of Israel. Our leaders on the 
whole are still bound by the academic 
approach to education. They still think 
of the process as the accumulation and 
assimilation of subject matter. 
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“aa dear Mr. Editor: 

If I had been able to read over 
first your October exposition of the 
“principal interests of people in these 
days of changing standards,” I might 
have answered your question more satis- 
factorily. For you ask: “How is the 
Catholic Church attempting to meet the 
situation? It is changeless in certain 
respects, of course, but in method it 
seems to be more successful than most of 
the Protestant churches.” 

The proof of any pudding is in the 
eating, and this is true of religious affairs 
as well as of secular. You are generous 
enough to ascribe a greater measure of 
success to the Catholic Church in this 
country than most of the Protestant 
churches attain, and I hope that it is not 
simply the distance which separates you 
from Catholicism lending enchantment to 
the view. The grass on the other side 
of the fence seems greener, and some- 
times I have held up Protestants as ex- 
amples in some respects for Catholic 
groups. I wish I could be sure that we 
are as successful as you think. But the 
actual, conclusive proof is very hard to 
get this side of Judgment Day. 

There are, I suppose, two measures of 
success for any church. The ultimate 
measure is the number of its adherents 
who reach Heaven. And while it is im- 
possible for us to know this, yet an in- 
dication of this result would be. found 
in the perfection with which its members 
keep the Commandments. Belonging by 


descent to that race which Lucas Malet 
called the “Self-Chosen People,” I should 
like to think that we Catholics are better 
than others. But lest I be like the 
Pharisee, going up to the front of the 
temple, as it were, and thanking God that 
we are not like others, I suppose I had 
better stand afar off, figuratively, and 
strike my breast because of our sins. 

Unfortunately, there are no statistics 
that I know of throwing any clear light 
on the problem of how far Catholics 
keep the Ten Commandments. They are 
not perfect, of course. The legislation 
of the Church herself—especially regard- 
ing confession—assumes a great deal of 
imperfection. A number of Catholics 
land in jail for serious offences against 
the civil law, that are also offences 
against God’s law. And I should have 
to be a hardy optimist to assert that the 
cities where Catholics dwell in the largest 
numbers in this country, and where they 
control the political machinery, stand out 
as very much better than the cities where 
Catholics are a negligible minority. Still, 
I know no way of accurately measuring 
the success of the Catholic Church in 
getting her members to keep the Ten 
Commandments. 

The second measure of a church’s suc- 
cess is not so searching, but it is easier 
applied. I mean the loyalty of its mem- 
bers in remaining in the organization. 
Under certain circumstances I know that 
some men will stay in the organization 
for worldly gain. They are not living up 
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to its principles, but they are shouting 
loyalty loudest. In the religious sphere 
they correspond to Johnson’s scoundrel, 
for whom patriotism was the last resort. 
But on the other hand, a church that is 
steadily losing members can hardly be 
very successful, any more than a business 
that is steadily losing money can be suc- 
cessful. The business will ultimately be- 
come bankrupt, and if the process of los- 
ing members continues long enough the 
church will cease to exist. 

Applying this test of membership to 
the Catholic Church in this country, we 
find a fair degree of success indicated. 
Between the two religious censuses of 
1916 and 1926, the Catholic Church in- 
creased about twenty percent. As the in- 
crease in the general population by ex- 
cess of births over deaths was about one 
percent a year during that period, the 
remainder would seem to be an ample 
allowance for Catholic immigration. If 
we could rely upon these censuses, we 
might reasonably conclude that the Cath- 
olic Church is doing better than holding 
her own. 

I have indicated that the census is not 
entirely reliable. But I am inclined to 
think that any error is on the side of un- 
derestimating rather than overestimating 
the number of Catholics. The figures 
are in last analysis received from the 
pastors, and with us, at any rate, the ten- 
dency probably is to report as small a 
number as possible. The larger the num- 
ber the greater the chance of episcopal 
assessments being increased, or of the 
parish being divided. Deaths, however, 
are probably reported accurately for us 
and by calculating the population from 
the death rate, I found for one year that 
the population reported in the Official 
Catholic Directory was about three per- 
cent less. At least, any error would 
probably be in the same direction at both 
ends of the period, so that the increase 
during that time would be fairly reliable. 

There is another rather interesting in- 


dication of churchly health referred to by 
Dr. John Richelsen in the October Scrib- 
ner’s. He calls his article “The Vanish- 
ing Clergy,” but he is applying this de- 
scription to the Protestant clergy. Dur- 
ing 1926-27, he says, the religious bodies 
other than Roman Catholic show a total 
loss in clergy of 3,605. But during that 
time the Roman Catholic priests increased 
by 1,571. When you consider that the 
priesthood implies four years professional 
training after college, celibacy, a salary 
of a thousand dollars a year for a pastor 
and eight hundred for an assistant, be- 
sides a good many restrictions in other 
ways, such a substantial increase in the 
number of men giving themselves to this 
life would seem to imply a rather healthy 
organization. 

The reasons for what success these 
considerations indicate would be various- 
ly appraised according to the viewpoint. 
As a Catholic priest, I naturally believe 
that the grace of God has something to 
do with it. If I did not believe in the 
divinity of the Catholic Church, I would 
not be a Catholic priest. And the same 
thing is true of other priests, and true 
of the layfolk. The worldly considera- 
tions in this country are on the other 
side. But apart from any element of the 
divine in the situation, I think that sev- 
eral influences are operating for the suc- 
cess of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
influences is opposition from others. If 
competition is the life of trade, it may 
also be quite helpful in stimulating eff- 
ciency in a religious organization. Cath- 
olic priests know that they are watched, 
and they know that they have to be on 
the job to hold their own. Generally 
speaking, Catholic priests in the United 
States are clean living, hard working, de- 
voted servants of their people. And the 
people respond. They give a loyalty that 
is sometimes embarrassing. Realizing his 
own unworthiness, in spite of his best 
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efforts, a priest feels ashamed of the 
height to which his people raise him. 

I suppose we might classify as part of 
this influence of opposition the fact that 
priests stick to religion. The Catholic 
Church in the United States is a religious 
organization strictly. There is no union 
of church and state, and, on the whole, 
no chance to enter politics. Political sup- 
port for a particular candidate would be 
fatal for him. So that it is a trick of 
soine politicians to represent that their 
opponents are being supported by Cath- 
olics. 

Catholic Churches are crowded sev- 
eral times on Sunday because they offer a 
strictly religious worship to their people. 
Human nature is at bottom religious. 
And if the Christian Churches do not 
give a religious outlet because they have 
been distracted by other things, the peo- 
ple manufacture a religion of their own. 
The priest who does his duty in the say- 
ing of Mass and the administration of 
the Sacraments has no difficulty in hold- 
ing practically all of his own Catholic 
people. And gradually he attracts a few 
who have drifted away from _ other 
churches. 

Closely connected with this is the fact 
that the Catholic Church, and priests rep- 
resenting her, speak as one having au- 
thority. That, of course, is based upon 
belief in a divine commission to teach in 
Christ’s name. But I suppose that even 
from a purely human standpoint this at- 
titude has a psychological effect. The 
generality of men want contact with 
someone who knows his own mind. In- 
dividuals are now and then repelled by 
this, but they are exceptions; and the 
fact that the exceptions are more vocal 
than the generality of folk should not 
make us overestimate their numbers. 

This Catholic conception of the priest- 
hood has been rather well expressed by 
a Protestant bishop who is deploring the 
activity of ministers in other directions, 
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and who thinks that such activity has 
led to loss of influence and prestige. 
“The minister, to my old fashioned 
mind,” writes Bishop Charles Fiske, “is 
a man used by God to reveal God’s truth, 
speaking as God’s representative and as 
the authorized teacher of a Church which 
holds the deposit of faith, not uttering 
his own passing fancies and furthering 
his own fads, nor passionately champion- 
ing the latest cause and setting forth the 
newest moral issue, but declaring the 
mind of the Church as an ecclesia docens. 
Especially do I conceive of the minister 
as the human instrument for conveying 
divine grace in the sacraments which he 
celebrates.”* 

In a very interesting book called Cath- 
olicism and the American Mind, Dr. 
Winfred Garrison has picked out the 
“supernatural” as being the distinguish- 
ing mark more essential than any other 
to Catholicism. And in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way than that developed by Dr. 
Garrison, I think that this is true. The 
Catholic Church is a very remarkable 
combination of the natural and the su- 
pernatural. No religious organization 
has been franker, I venture to suggest, 
than the Catholic Church in recognizing 
the realities of human nature. She does 
not make the mistake of supposing every- 
one to be a saint or a mystic. But at the 
same time, she never loses her grip on 
the supernatural. 

The whole sacramental system of the 
Church presupposes the supernatural and 
the possibility of making contact with it 
for help. There is a Sacrament for each 
great event of life on this earth. When 
a child is born, relations with the super- 
natural are immediately established 
through Baptism. When the birth of 
reason occurs, there are the Eucharist 
for daily spiritual food, Confession for 
healing the sicknesses of the soul, and 


*Confessions of a Pussled Parson, page 23, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1928, 
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Confirmation for a general strengthening 
of the will to resist evil. When men 
and women choose marriage, it is not a 
purely physical thing, but a Sacrament of 
Matrimony carrying its special graces for 
the duties and trials of that state. Or if 
a man foregoes marriage, and devotes 
himself more particularly to the Kingdom 
of God on earth, through the priesthood, 
that, too, is a Sacrament—Holy Orders. 
And for the final event of this life—the 
passing from it through death—there is 
the Last Anointing. 

Everywhere along life’s journey thé 
Catholic priest stands by the side of 
his people to help them in their efforts 
toward supernatural life. The people 
believe in certain powers of the priest- 
hood, and the priests believe in them. 
One of the consequences is that hold of 
priest on people, that intimate relation- 
ship between them, which is the marvel 
of those who do not believe. And as 
far as I can see, the influences of modern 
life are largely powerless against this. 
Catholicism still grips such diverse men 
as the soldier Foch, the jurist White, the 
restless intellectual Chesterton. 

However, there are certain shadows 
in the picture. Life in our big cities 
tends to become impersonal. Priest and 
people lose contact because of pressure 
of numbers. A sick person, for instance, 
sends for a priest of the parish. The man 
on duty that day attends. Perhaps he 
has never seen the person before, and 
when he returns he notes in a book a 
record of what was done—Confession, 
Communion, Anointing, Last Blessing. 
If the person dies, the undertaker comes 
for a certificate of burial in a Catholic 
cemetery, another priest says the funeral 
Mass. How long will our people keep 
their Catholic affiliation under such con- 
ditions? I do not know. Certainly, we 
are losing one strong human bond in the 
breaking down of more personal rela- 
tions between the priest and his people. 


But we hope that the grace of God will 
triumph. 

Again, the pressure of material things 
is having a bad effect in some places. In 
the October Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view (New York), Monsignor John Bel- 
ford, of Brooklyn, has a very strong ar- 
ticle denouncing certain abuses. I com- 
mend that article to those who are in- 
terested in knowing how frankly we 
sometimes speak out. But apart from 
these abuses, there is a danger. A priest 
must have money to carry on his church, 
his school, and other parochial works. 
And the need of getting that money 
makes him talk money from the pulpit. 
That is always disagreeable to both 
priest and people. Moreover, it means 
that time goes for this that otherwise 
could be given to religious discourses. 

This financial burden presses heavily 
upon Catholics partly because of their 
relative poverty and partly because of 
the extent of the Church’s activities. She 
is making an effort to meet the whole of 
life. There are Catholic infant asylums, 
orphanages, schools, hospitals, homes for 
the aged and for the wayward, with new 
ones being constantly started. 

But there are gaps in our works. First 
of all, our schools are reaching only 
about fifty percent of our children. For 
those not in our schools very little is done 
in the way of religious instruction. 
Sunday schools are notoriously inefficient, 
and not much else is attempted. It is 
only here and there that we have day 
schools for those attending the public 
schools and organizations for college stu- 
dents. 

Neither is there any national Catholic 
organization corresponding to the Y. M. 
and the Y. W. C. A. We have a few 
isolated clubs for young people working 
along these lines, but they are not welded 
into a whole. Our young people who 
leave home to earn their living elsewhere 
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—especially when they go to a big city— 
are largely anonymous. If they do not 
voluntarily make themselves known to 
their new pastor, he is ignorant of their 
existence. No one in their new environ- 
ment cares whether they go to Mass or 
not. Should they wish to become lax 
religiously, they can do so with social 
impunity. 

I have said nothing about such influ- 
ences in the modern environment as evo- 
lution, agnosticism, indifferentism. And 
the reason is that, as far as I can see, 
they are not playing a very important 
part. Most of my priestly life has been 
spent in looking after Catholics in secu- 
lar universities, and there, if anywhere, 
the effect of such tendencies would be 
evident. But on the whole I am con- 
vinced that our Catholic young people 


II 
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pass through the ordeal very successfully. 
There are some defections, but compara- 
tively few. There is no essential con- 
flict between modern science and Catho- 
licism. There is such a conflict between 
materialism and Catholicism, between a 
purely rationalistic outlook and Catho- 
licism, but one does not need to go to 
these lengths because numbers of 
others do. 

We have no figures on Catholic leak- 
age. No doubt, it is quite large. But 
looking at the situation as a whole, I am 
optimistic enough to think that the Cath- 
olic Church is holding her own. In fact, 
I believe she is doing better than that. 
I think the Catholic Church is growing 
a little relatively in this country. And 
so I look forward hopefully to the fu- 
ture. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 


Rosert E. O’Brien 


ATHOLIC EDUCATORS in Chi- 

cago, realizing the changing social 
conditions of modern life, are attempting 
to meet some of these new problems in 
their parochial schools. The parish 
schools themselves have attempted to 
solve their problems independently, a 
thing possible because of the large degree 
of local autonomy allowed by the Church. 
In the absence of any central authority, 
the only way to discover new emphases 
and practices in Catholic education in Chi- 
cago is by a careful examination of avail- 
able records and reports, and by a thor- 
ough survey of the schools themselves. 
Such procedure reveals (1) an increased 
interest in higher education, (2) a de- 
sire for greater prosperity, (3) a strong 
demand for character education, and (4) 
recognition of the value of recreation. 
It reveals certain differences between 
Catholic schools and public schools, with 


sometimes a clearer appreciation of de- 
sirable educational objectives by the 
Catholic group. 


INTEREST IN HiGHER EDUCATION 


Interest in higher education is most 
noticeable among the teaching orders, 
whose members are, as a whole, ambi- 
tious to improve their training. In 1926- 
1927, out of 2,504 teachers in the ele- 
mentary parochial schools, 1,972 at- 
tended summer school in some accredited 
college or university, 649 took corre- 
spondence courses during the year, and 
2,142 enrolled in afternoon or evening 
classes in Chicago colleges or normal 
schools. Approximately one-half of all 
these studied in non-Catholic institutions. 

This interest in higher education is not 
the result of compulsion on the part of 
the Mother House of the teaching or- 
ders. Novices of the order are given 
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teaching positions as soon as they have 
completed their normal training, and any 
further work which the members of the 
society do is at their own expense and 
during their spare time. The extent of 
this desire to improve their educational 
qualifications may be seen from the fact 
that 18.6 per cent of the teachers had 
obtained a Bachelor’s degree from some 
accredited college, and that 7.2 per cent 
held advanced degrees. Not all of the 
schools attended were Catholic schools. 
Many held degrees from state universi- 
ties and Protestant colleges. 

A prominent member of the Archdio- 
cesan School Board stated that while 
the Board was pleased to have the teach- 
ers improve themselves by further study, 
still this presented a serious administra- 
tive problem since those who obtained 
college degrees wanted to increase their 
salaries by teaching in parochial high 
schools. To counteract this ambition 
some of the teaching orders have intro- 
duced reading courses for their members. 
In these, teachers can improve their edu- 
cational qualifications and keep abreast 
of the latest developments in education, 
but cannot obtain a degree. These read- 
ing courses, however, have failed to pre- 
vent teachers from attending college 
classes. In 1927, 1,684 teachers were 
reported enrolled in reading courses, but 
the majority of these were also attending 
afternoon and evening college classes. 

There is a problem of secondary paro- 
chial school pupils. In 1927, out of 4,808 
graduates from elementary parochial 
schools, 2,056 entered parochial high 
schools, and 1,601 entered public high 
schools. Catholic officials regard with 
apprehension the number of graduates 
who enter public high schools, and have 
tried to prevent such action by ecclesias- 
tical prohibition. Pastors and superiors 
who gave the statistics regarding the 
number of their graduates who entered 
public high schools, excused their failure 
to send them to parochial high schools 


repeatedly on the ground that the pro- 
gram of the parochial high schools was 
meager in scientific and technical courses. 
It is evident that the Church cannot com- 
pel its members to send their children 
to its schools when these institutions do 
not meet their needs. 


DEMAND FOR COMMERCIAL COURSES 


A more successful method of retaining 
graduates of the elementary parochial 
schools in the educational institutions of 
the Church, is the effort to give business 
training in commercial classes. 

The desire to escape from the drudg- 
ery of the factory and to win economic 
independence as soon as possible by en- 
tering into the business world, has re- 
sulted in a demand for courses prepar- 
ing students for office work. Formerly 
graduates of Catholic elementary schools 
attended commercial business colleges to 
receive this training. Ecclesiastical of- 
ficials assumed that these institutions 
could not give the same religious instruc- 
tion as the parochial schools. Instead, 
however, of attempting to prohibit chil- 
dren from attending business college, the 
Church tried to meet the demand for vo- 
cational training by introducing commer- 
cial courses into parochial schools. 

Sixty-one elementary schools offered 
courses in typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and related subjects during the 
year 1927-1928. Pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades, as well as graduates 
of parochial schools, were admitted to 
these classes. Special teachers were em- 
ployed for these subjects. Four schools 
near the loop whose parishioners had 
moved too far away to send their chil- 
dren to the parish school, were almost 
wholly occupied by commercial classes. 
Tuition varied from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
month, comparing favorably with the 
tuition charged in business colleges. Con- 
sequently, graduates of the parochial 
schools tended to take their commercial 
training in the schools of the Church. In 
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1927 only 297 out of the 4,808 graduates 
from the elementary schools entered 
commercial business colleges. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


The Archdiocesan School Board has 
recently attempted to introduce citizen- 
ship training into the parochial schools of 
elementary grade. These efforts have 
taken the form of exhortations to teach- 
ers to utilize opportunities in the teach- 
ing of history and allied subjects for 
developing loyalty to the United States. 
The schools observe the holidays of the 
country as regularly as they observe the 
festivals of the Church. 

During February all schools visited 
had on display pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln, and exhibits of the chil- 
dren’s work dealing with these national 
heroes. Evidently the schools were at- 
tempting to silence the criticism that had 
been passed upon them that they were un- 
American. Most of the schools had the 
American flag displayed prominently, and 
one of the questionnaires sent out by the 
Archdiocesan School Board contained 
the following question, “Is the American 
flag displayed from the windows of each 
room so that it is visible from the street.” 

The elementary parochial schools do 
not attempt to develop patriotism by de- 
veloping an attitude of belligerency in 
behalf of the country. While there is no 
definite opposition to war as a method of 
settling international disputes, there is a 
tendency to place emphasis on the con- 
structive side of the teaching of history. 
Military heroes and military phases of 
history are usually neglected. A good 
example of the new type of history is 
American History by Sister Celeste. 
Here the emphasis is laid on the indus- 
trial and economic development of the 
United States and comparatively little 
space is devoted to military activity. 
This book met with considerable opposi- 
tion from the teachers. One of them ex- 
postulated to the writer, “How can any 
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one teach such a history? Why, she 
doesn’t even mention the generals in the 
Civil War and there isn’t a battle in the 
whole book!” The Archdiocesan School 
Board and the clergy gave their support 
to the book, with the result that it is now 
used in the seventh and eighth grades of 
practically all of the elementary parochial 
schools. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A new tendency in the parochial 
schools of Chicago is the interest in char- 
acter education. Forty-four teachers and 
pastors interviewed stated that one of the 
principal aims of their schools was the 
development of Christian character. 
Christian attitudes and habits, they as- 
serted, could be developed better in 
parochial schools than in public schools 
or in Protestant Sunday schools, since in 
parochial schools the study of secular 
subjects was united with the study of 
religion. Catholic educators in Chicago 
hold the view that since Christian char- 
acter consists of developing the ability 
to carry over into secular life the moral 
and ethical code of Christianity, the 
schools can prepare the individual for 
this process by placing religion in the 
same school program with secular sub- 
jects. 

Catholic teachers do not seem to de- 
pend entirely upon the union of religious 
and secular subjects in the school pro- 
gram for character development. The 
course of study is supplemented by em- 
phasis on such practices as Confession, 
and by the removal of material causes 
of unchristian conduct. Confession is 
one of the means which pastors and 
teachers alike asserted aided them in the 
development of right attitudes toward 
life. Preparation for Confession is an 
integral part of the course of study for 
religion. The pamphlet published by 
the Archdiocesan School Board for the 
guidance of teachers of religion calls at- 
tention to the opportunities offered for 
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influencing children’s habits and attitudes 
by this Sacrament of the Church. It is 
probable that children finding that they 
must tell all of their sins, would hesi- 
tate to do wrong rather than face the 
humiliation of confessing them—this, of 
course, in addition to the positive influ- 
ences of the confessional upon character. 
Superiors and teachers of schools vis- 
ited by the author frequently called atten- 
tion to new conditions which made it 
easier to develop Christian character. 
An example of these remedies is the uni- 
forming of children. About 1924, one 
of the teaching orders declared that com- 
petition in dress in the parochial schools 
tended to develop attitudes and habits 
which were distinctly unchristian, and 
which the Church wished to suppress. 
Consequently they required all their pu- 
pils to wear a neat, attractive, but inex- 
pensive uniform. Girls were instructed 
to wear blouses and skirts of blue serge 
with loose white neckties. The boys’ 
uniform consisted of a plain blue serge 
suit with a white shirt and blue tie. It 
was asserted that this uniform eliminated 
unchristian competition in dress and 
saved the schools from many of the ex- 
travagances of “flapperism.’’ The move- 
ment spread rapidly to the other schools, 
and in 1926-1927 forty-one schools uni- 
formed all grades, and ninety-two schools 
uniformed all pupils above the sixth 
grade. By September, 1928, all of the 
elementary Catholic schools in Chicago 
uniformed at least part of their pupils. 
Teachers in schools where children 
were uniformed stated that the practice 
resulted in marked improvement in the 
school. Discipline was better. Teasing 
children from poor families because of 
their clothes had disappeared. When the 
reason for the uniforms was explained 
to the older pupils they looked upon 
their uniform as a religious observance 
in much the same manner as they re- 
garded the garb of the order part of 
their teachers’ religion. From the rapid 
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development of the custom of uniform- 
ing the pupils, and from the claims made 
for the system, it appears probable that 
the change has had beneficial effects on 
the conduct of the pupils. 

The playground is regarded as one of 
the sessions of the school affording an 
opportunity to develop right habits and 
attitudes. All play is supervised by 
priests or teachers. Such supervision is 
more than merely keeping order or di- 
recting play. Conduct is carefully 
watched and faults are corrected. A 
child noticed in improper action is pri- 
vately admonished. These admonitions 
consist of informal talks with the superi- 
or or teacher. The pupils seem to dis- 
cuss the matter with frankness and sel- 
dom consider the conversation a punish- 
ment. Priests and teachers of religious 
classes frequently choose examples of 
ethical or unethical conduct from the 
local playground as bases for instruction. 

Discipline in the parochial schools has 
been modified by the prevalent interest 
in character education. Repressive dis- 
cipline based on authority has been re- 
placed by an air of wholesome freedom. 
Instead of securing obedience to fixed 
rules, parochial schools try to develop 
self direction not only in matters relat- 
ing to individual conduct. but also in the 
social unit of the school. Teachers en- 
courage pupils to assume responsibility 
in many disciplinary matters such as reg- 
ulating traffic and directing children at 
street crossings. They are encouraged 
to take initiative in enforcing and in 
some cases in making rules for the play- 
ground, and for the improvement of 
punctuality and regularity. 

In one of the schools special privileges 
were given each room which had a per- 
fect record in punctuality for the week. 
A teacher described the way her pupils 
met the situation. One of the boys was 
habitually tardy; he would come later 
and later each morning until he would 
arrive as the children were entering 
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school from morning mass; “then the 
other fellows would get after him.”’ So- 
cial pressure was thus used to correct 
a social situation. It is worthy of notice 
that schools using this and similar meth- 
ods of improving regularity and punctu- 
ality of attendance achieved a higher per- 
centage in both than the other parochial 
schools in the city. 

Parochial schools in some sections of 
Chicago, particularly among the colored 
residents on the south side, enroll large 
numbers of Protestant children. This 
appears remarkable, especially when ade- 
quate and well equipped public schools 
are open to them free of charge. A 
social worker, a member of the Baptist 
Church and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who has spent several 
years in this part of the city, stated that 
parents told her they sent their children 
to parochial schools because of the im- 
proved manners and behavior of children 
who came from these institutions. She 
stated that it was apparent that the Negro 
children developed better habits and at- 
titudes under the instruction of the 
priests and sisters than they did in public 
schools. Consequently the parents, at 
considerable financial sacrifice, sent their 
children to parochial schools. 


INTEREST IN RECREATION 


Catholic schools in Chicago have only 
recently interested themselves in the rec- 
reational life of their pupils. Since at- 
tendance is voluntary, pastors and teach- 
ers are obliged to meet the competition 
of public schools, and where recreation 
is neglected they sometimes experience 
difficulty in securing pupils. 178 out of 
214 schools owned a playground, but 
only 22 of this number had any recrea- 
tional equipment. Often the playground 
consisted of a small lot poorly located 
with reference to recreation or light. 
One such lot measured twenty by sev- 
enty-five feet, and was eight feet below 
the level of the sidewalk. The ground 
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was damp and tall buildings on all sides 
prevented the sun from shining directly 
on the ground. In cases where the school 
owned no playground or where it was 
too small for the pupils, streets were 
used. 

Good playgrounds had a wholesome 
effect on the schools owning them. One 
small school near the loop possessed a 
small but well equipped playground, pur- 
chased at considerable sacrifice by the 
parish. The pastor stated that there was 
no other playground in the neighborhood 
and he felt under obligation to furnish 
one. He justified this expenditure by as- 
serting that it had increased his enroll- 
ment among Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren. The testimony of other parish 
schools owning good recreational facili- 
ties was that enrollment increased after 
these had been purchased. It is evident’ 
that the changing conditions of modern 
life demand a greater emphasis on rec- 
reation, and that the schools that meet 
this need prosper. 

Every school in the city had some sort 
of stage. Most of these were large and 
plays were given regularly for the benefit 
of the school as well as for the entertain- 
ment of patrons. Halls for dances and 
other amusements were found in every 
parish except eight. While these were 
sometimes not attached to the school 
plant, the pupils and their families were 
permitted to use them. Dramatics were 
used frequently in all of the schools vis- 
ited. Many of the lessons in history, 
reading, geography, religion, and even in 
arithmetic were dramatized. Pupils were 
observed to enter into these recitations 
with wholesome enjoyment. One su- 
perior stated that the use of dramatics 
in the school led the children to regard 
recitations as a game to be enjoyed. 


NEGATIVE SIDE OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
IN CHICAGO 


Certain subjects are not stressed in 
the parochial schools. There is no sex 
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education other than such instruction as 
the pupil receives from the priest in Con- 
fession. Confession is required of pupils 
in the elementary schools at frequent 
intervals. The schools give almost no 
training to prepare pupils for the prob- 
lems of home and family life. These 
matters are regarded as within the part 
of the child’s education which the home 
must assume. No definite aim appears 
to exist in the schools regarding the de- 
velopment of those attitudes which will 
enable the individual to assume right 
social attitudes toward wealth and prop- 
erty. While the school program contains 
much that is designed to help the pupil 
to become a contributing factor toward 
the economic progress of society, there 
is nothing present to help him develop a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of the wage earner, and to prevent 
his acquisitive tendencies from becoming 
anti-social. It is only fair to say that no 
criticism attaches to Roman Catholic 
schools for these omissions that does not 


attach with equal force to public schools 
and to most Protestant churches. The 
truth is that these agencies are doing very 
little to prepare individuals to meet these 
profounder social problems. 

Changes in Roman Catholic schools in 
Chicago are slow. The large degree of 
local autonomy results in new tendencies 
arising from local needs rather than from 
the influence of educational and ecclesi- 
astical leaders of the Church. The ma- 
jor developments in character education, 
the interest in higher education, the de- 
mand for commercial classes, and the 
interest in recreation work are, however, 
sufficiently general in Catholic schools 
in Chicago to warrant the conclusion that 
the new social tendencies have begun to 
influence Catholic education. Instruc- 
tion in religion in the schools remains 
unchanged ; the Church and the Bible are 
still the accepted authorities in religion 
and morals. Still, the new interests that 
have so profoundly affected Protestant 
religious instruction are entering the 
schools of the Church. 








MAJOR REACTIONS OF CITY CHURCHES* 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


HE TRADITIONAL church of the 

Protestant denominations is in the 
grip of changing circumstances and is 
struggling to make the adjustments which 
will permit it to live. Conditions are 
changing more rapidly in our great cos- 
mopolitan cities than they are in our more 
stable rural communities, but circum- 
stances are changing more rapidly at the 
centers of great cities than on the cir- 
cumferences. 

The conscious changes which churches 
are making are closely related to the 
changes which are taking place in other 
city institutions, including business. There 
s the use of the telephone, the radio, the 
motion picture, printed materials, and in- 
creased advertising. Churches build 
staffs of specialists to meet the particu- 
lar demands of their situations. Tech- 
niques for securing the attention and in- 
terest of the apartment house dweller 
are devised. Much time and attention 
are given to religious education. We are 
beginning to hear of church clinics for 
those in trouble. Churches devise ways 
and means for their people to become ac- 
quainted. Some are daring to enter the 
competitive market of human fellowships. 
They resort to the practice of eating to- 
gether. Some seek to keep their young 
people by the introduction of dances and 


*Funds for the collection of materials upon the 
basis of which y article is written were received 
through the Y. M College from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. I am indebted for 
svggestions and criticisms to my teachers in the De- 
partment of Sociology of the University of Chicago, 
to my former students and research assistants in the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. College, and to my colleague, 
Dr. A. E. Holt of The Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The project to which this paper is an introduction 
is called The Church in the Changing Community. 
The study is based upon Chicago materials. 


other forms of recreation in an effort to 
demonstrate that the church is willing by 
all means to seek the good life here and 
now. 

The reactions of Protestant churches 
in the city environment may be stated in 
terms of efforts on the part of the 
churches to survive. In Chicago these 
major reactions are those of downtown 
churches, the churches which move, fed- 
erate or die, rescue and church missions, 
institutional churches, Christian centers 
and neighborhood houses, and primitive 
Christian churches. Out toward the cir- 
cumference of the city the historical 
churches still prosper. It may be said 
that churches do what they must do. The 
reactions are all the more interesting be- 
cause of the fact that the church is an 
institution which has goals and ideals. 

In the marginal areas of invasion by 
new groups the conditions are less favor- 
able, the struggle is more severe, and the 
adaptations greater. Churches which are 
located either in the midst of populations 
favorably inclined or where the incoming 
population is favorably disposed toward 
them, are able to depend upon existing 
religious attitudes and habits. They 
may then proceed according to their cus- 
toms and are able to preserve their an- 
cient traditions. In areas where the in- 
coming immigrants are unfavorably dis- 
posed toward Protestantism the adapta- 
tions which churches are willing to make 
are of such nature that the institutions 
may even cease to be called churches. 
Competition may reach the stage where 
the adherents choose between different 
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institutions on the basis of “physical 
blessings” which they receive. 

Churches in the suburbs are respond- 
ing to the general stress of city life, but 
the struggle for self preservation does 
not seem so imminent. The changes 
which take place in a suburban church 
are made to suit a constituency which 
the church already has. The church in 
an area in which the population move- 
ments are unfavorable must make 
changes to meet the demands of a group 
which is outside the Protestant church. 

Among the factors which cause the re- 
actions of struggling churches to vary 
are the following: 

The nature of the incoming groups. 
Similar or dissimilar racial and cultural 
groups make a big difference in the 
process of assimilation and in the way 
in which the churches react. Where the 
deteriorating community remains native 
American by residue or invasion of lower 
economic classes, the church is more 
likely to die a slow death or to secularize 
its activities. It is more likely to move if 
the incoming group is very different from 
itself, as is seen in the case of the Ne- 
groes on the south side of Chicago. 

The nature of the church itself. Among 
the factors are its liberality of attitudes 
or ideas of social service; its missionary 
spirit and world outlook ; its type of phys- 
ical equipment; its moneys or endow- 
ments; its membership distribution; its 
solidarity; its ecclesiastical organization 
and the willingness of the denomination 
to subsidize it; its location with reference 
to other churches and settlements, and es- 
pecially with reference to transportation 
and visibility. 

Personality factors. Often a pastor of 
unusual ability may prolong the life of a 
church or even change its trend. The 
changes which a pastor advocates are, 
however, often in a way forced upon him 
by the larger situations in which he finds 
himself. There are members in these 
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churches who, because of their great de- 
votion, may hold a smalii group together 
for a long period of time, or may pre- 
vent any radical changes from being 
made. 

The earliest churches which were 
founded in Chicago, were located in what 
is now downtown. When there were 
only the “first churches” in the young 
community they reached out to its limits. 
As the city grew, these first churches 
sought to reach the entire city until other 
local communities came to be formed. 
There were then establisked branch or 
sister churches of these principal denomi- 
nations to care for neighborhood groups. 
These neighborhood churches began to 
take both members and means and there 
was set up a struggle between the first 
churches and their offspring. In some 
instances the offspring have grown faster 
than the mother church, which has had 
a struggle for life, or has been com- 
pelled to move and to join with churches 
of its own group. 

There was the tendency to remain in 
the center and to represent the denomina- 
tion in the heart of the city, and also the 
effort of each significant group of mem- 
bers to pull the church in its own direc- 
tion. The consequence is that churches 
in such situations have difficulty in decid- 
ing where to locate when they must move. 
A few organizations have been able to 
survive in the downtown. 


DowNTowN CHURCHES 


As the city has grown the downtown 
churches have been compelled to adjust 
themselves and to take on the character- 
istics of the area to which they are mak- 
ing adjustments. Only one congrega- 
tion in the loop owns its own church 
building and this it has been able to do 
because it has entered the real estate busi- 
ness. Other religious organizations of 
the loop rent the space they occupy. 
Undoubtedly there are different attitudes 
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toward rented halls and theatres than to 
a building for which a people have made 
sacrifices. The church building itself be- 
comes a symbol of the church body. The 
structure and furnishings of the church 
help to pass on the traditions and senti- 
ments of the group. 

While the three principal downtown 
groups are similar in emphasizing voices 
they do not do so in the same way. The 
Sunday Evening Club has emphasized 
great speakers but, like the movies, they 
advertise a different star every week. 
The club, without respect to creed, em- 
ploys men and women of international 
reputation. “The prophetic messages of 
their speakers are not,” says Dr. A. E. 
Holt, “indigenous to Chicago.” The 
leaders of the group do not attempt to 
tie people to one local man and to have 
a Gunsaulus or a Shannon Church. The 
club is sponsored by certain prominent 
Chicago business firms and individuals. 
The Bible talks and prayers are usually 
given by different local celebrities. Mr. 
Clifford Barnes, a layman, has come to 
be the leading personality for many who 
attend and has been the securer of the 
names of prominent citizens and the or- 
ganizer of civic leaders who have sup- 
ported the club. 

The First Methodist Church has a 
Methodist preacher. The Central Church 
has a liberal interdenominational Protest- 
ant evangelical preacher, but still he is 
‘a regular preacher” to whom people be- 
come attached. This church is in a way 
the elongation of his personality. It is a 
Gunsaulus church or a Shannon church. 

There are other religious and semi-re- 
ligious groups which meet in the loop, 
such as cults of various sorts and an oc- 
casional mission or “night church.” This 
is not the natural habitat for the mission 
as is seen by a study of their distribution 
in Chicago. They are found in greater 
numbers along West Madison Street, the 
homeless man area. Cults which have 
their meeting places in the loop usually 
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pull their clienteles from over the city. 
The cult is not a neighborhood affair. 
National societies of healing may estab- 
lish in the downtown their headquarters 
from which to work. Small groups 
which are well distributed over the city 
may rent halls there to advantage. Lec- 
turers in spiritualism, numerology, and 
other esoteric cults who go from city to 
city may advertise in the Saturday and 
Sunday papers and use halls which are 
centrally located. They speak of their 
entrance fees as “admission donations.” 
Many of these groups are people who 
have failed to get satisfaction out of 
Protestantism and out of life. 

Religion in the downtown of Chicago 
has taken on the protective coloring of 
its area. These churches either minister 
to the transient or to those whom the 
city has made free from the bonds of the 
local community and the local congrega- 
tion. They have become metropolitan. 
Plant ecologists speak of “a climax veg- 
etation,” by which they mean the vegeta- 
tion which comes at the end of a series 
of changes and does not give way to 
some other form of plant life. In the 
great voices in the heart of the city the 
church seems to have the “climax reli- 
gious vegetation’”’ for that area. 

The churches of the great. “inner city 
area” which are outside the central down- 
town area have a different problem of 
survival than do the downtown churches. 
Dr. Ernest Graham Guthrie, General Di- 
rector of the Chicago Congregational 
Missionary and Extension Society, has 
recognized this special problem by the 
appointment of a committee to deal with 
it. For these churches he uses the de- 
scriptive phrase “the inner city 
churches.” Their fate often varies with 
the movements of racial and cultural 
groups, the invasion of business or manu- 
facture or the shifting from single homes 
to apartments. They may upon occasion 
entertain with great musical perform- 
ances people from all over the city. The 
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ministers may be well known men. In 
these ways, they are behaving as a metro- 
politan church would behave. A spotting 
of their membership and even of their 
contacts reveals, however, that each of 
these churches has a definite relationship 
to the side of the city in which it is lo- 
cated. This is true even in those cases 
where the church is near the center of the 
city. While these churches have endeav- 
ored to draw from distances such as a 
metropolitan church would do, each one 
is attempting some work at least with 
people who have their places of resi- 
dence in the immediate vicinity of the 
church. The downtown churches of Chi- 
cago attempt to do something for people 
who come into the loop but they recog- 
nize that the loop is not their dwelling 
place. 


Movinc CHURCHES 


The historical churches often seek to 
preserve the integrity of their congrega- 
tions by escaping from community 
changes which are unfavorable to them. 
Some historical American churches show 
a scattered distribution of membership 
and therefore frequently find it impos- 
sible to change location, even though 
the membership shifts in the same gen- 
eral direction. Strong racial and denom- 
inational ties often enable a congrega- 
tion to relocate its building. 

The historical American churches in 
these areas may become so weakened and 
disorganized that when they do move, 
it is only a movement of death. These 
churches are sometimes groups of older 
people whose children have grown up 
and moved to the suburbs. These people 
have become tolerant of other denomi- 
nations in the city environment and have 
often lost their pioneering spirit. As the 
group becomes smaller the financial bur- 
dens for the relocation of the church 
become greater. Often the churches in 
these areas are able to sell their property 
to good advantage only on quite long 


term payments, and this means that they 
do not have ready cash for a relocation. 
A further problem of these moving 
churches is the preservation of their 
solidarity in the face of so many occa- 
sions for disagreement. The divisions of 
a moving church may become so acute 
as to threaten its unity. Often there is 
a group of people in the vicinity of the 
church who, for financial reasons or be- 
cause of sentiment, prefer to have the 
church remain at its old location. 


FEDERATING CHURCHES 


In areas of transition where once there 
was a prosperous Protestant community, 
churches may federate. These areas may 
have been over churched in the begin- 
ning. Just as soon as a number of the 
attendants and supporters of these 
churches move away it becomes patent 
that there are too many churches in the 
community. It is natural, therefore, for 
these Protestant churches in their efforts 
to live, to federate. Federation may make 
for the preservation of the old relation- 
ship and the preservation of a member- 
ship which, unless bound by these old 
relationships, might drift from the 
church. 

If they make no other adaptations, 
however, they may merely delay the day 
of death, since the same problems remain 
which the individual churches found in 
the beginning. They have not only their 
changing community to deal with, but 
also the problems of unifying the several 
congregations. Federation is possible be- 
cause of the toleration which denomina- 
tions develop toward each other. This 
toleration is increased because of the need 
of increasing the size of the congrega- 
tion and of easing the financial burden. 
The size of other city institutions and 
the great mobility of urban populations 
demand that a church be a going concern, 
demand what Professor William L. 
Bailey has called “‘a city sized church.” 
In areas where the population is largely 
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Catholic or Lutheran the only hope for 
the old line Protestant churches is that 
they be spaced with reference to their 
possible constituencies. 


Dy1inGc CHURCHES 


The church which dies in the changing 
community is often the historical church, 
the church which emphasizes the Sun- 
day services, including preaching and 
church schools, young people’s societies, 
and the mid week service. These churches 
have socials, ladies’ aids, men’s clubs, 
missionary societies, organized Sunday 
school classes. The work is carried on 
by their own members for their own sake. 
They are “denominational” churches 
which gradually take an attitude of tol- 
eration of other groups. They tend to 
lose their zeal for their particular de- 
nomination, and therefore cease to fight 
back when attacked. If these churches 
persist in being conventional churches in 
changing communities and make no 
adaptations, they will die as their mem- 
bership dwindles. 

The first observation which we have 
to make on these churches is in regard 
to the areas in which the historical Amer- 
ican churches are dying. They have, as 
the maps of dead churches indicate, a 
socially characteristic location. The mor- 
tality is greatest in the great inner city 
area. Graphs of the total Protestant 
membership by natural areas arranged 
from the downtown out to and including 
the suburbs on the west indicate that the 
graveyard of white American Protestant 
churches has pushed farther out as the 
city has grown. Even though there are 
factors which cause the behavior to vary 
from church to church, intensive case 
studies over a period of years reveal great 
similarity in the processes of decline of 
these institutions and give us what might 
be called the behavior sequence of dying 
churches. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES 
The successors of the historical church 
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are either institutional churches, religious 
settlements or missions. I shall pass over 
the discussions of missions and mention 
briefly the institutional church as the 
secularization or as some would prefer 
to say, the “socialization” of the historical 
church. 

Maps which we have made of churches 
which died over a period of twenty years 
and of institutional churches indicate that 
institutional churches exist in the grave- 
yard of the historical churches. This 
does not mean, however, that they get 
their support from the area in which they 
live. A plotting of the people who are 
served by institutional churches shows 
what we already know, that the people 
who are served live near the churches, 
the church members farther away, and 
the members of the boards of control 
still farther away. These churches are 
characterized by the emphasis upon the 
ministry to the social, educational, and 
physical needs of the people, especially 
the ckildren. They go in for activities 
and discussion. They place an emphasis 
upon the equipment and paid staff. They 
may secure volunteer help but also em- 
ploy specialists in different fields. Their 
activities comprise such things as gym- 
nastics, competitive athletics, dramatics, 
debates, household sciences, manual train- 
ing, clubs for men and women, medical 
clinics, or the services of visiting nurses. 
In general they hold the viewpoint that 
they are doing religious work by secular 
means. 

A change in technique, however, does 
not always mean a change in attitude. 
The terms, proselytism, evangelization, 
Christianization, and Americanization are 
terms which indicate important distinc- 
tions in the attitudes of institutional 
church workers. There would seem to 
be within the institutional church itself 
a great range of attitudes. This should 
not, however, divert our attention from 
the fact that in the main the institutional 
church tends toward the secularization 
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of the church by the substitution of the 
teaching of English or the giving of in- 
struction for citizenship, or the directing 
of recreation or the conducting of classes 
in cooking and dressmaking, for the more 
definite teaching of the religious lifé. 
These institutions might be arranged in 
the following series with reference to 
their attitudes toward evangelization. 

1. The institutional church mission 
which uses all the devices of the settle- 
ment in an effort to evangelize the peo- 
ple to whom it ministers. These often 
develop a passion to convert a particular 
race. Their successes are measured in 
terms of the number of “converts” which 
they win. 

2. The institutional church which does 
not think of itself as a proselyting church 
but rather a Christianizing and Ameri- 
canizing agency. It seeks to Christianize 
by educational social service. There are 
many sub-types within this general group. 
The workers in these institutions speak 
of their results in terms of contacts and 
members and the building of character. 
They do not emphasize the preaching of 
the gospel. It often happens that in these 
institutions where it is impossible to hold 
preaching services, Sunday schools are 
conducted for the children of the neigh- 
borhood. In many instances the children 
are from homes whose religion is not 
that of their teachers, or they may come 
from homes where little or no interest 
is taken in religion. 

3. A third group takes a name which 
indicates that it is not a church. These 
institutions are known as neighborhood 
houses, Christian centers and religious 
settlements. They do not seek converts 
or members but to “serve the commun- 
ity.’ They work on the assumption that 
it is possible to live their Christianity 
where it is not good policy to teach it. 

One of the few things left for a church 
to do if it wishes to maintain an organ- 
ization in a region in which the tradi- 
tional Protestant church can not survive 


is to become an institutional church. 
There are in Chicago a few striking illus- 
trations of this type. One of these is 
Olivet Institute, which is described by 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass in The Church in 
the Changing City. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Some of the most successful churches 
of the city are what might be called prim- 
itive Christian churches.* A preliminary 
classification of primitive Christian 
churches is that of the doctrinally prim- 
itive, the emotionally primitive and the 
socially primitive. The doctrinally prim- 
itive are the sects which have come in 
from the country. As their members 
have moved into the city the country 
people have contributed money to secure 
leaders and equipment for them. This is 
true at least of the Church of the Breth- 
ren (Dunkards). Others of these groups 
are the Mennonites and the Adventist 
groups. These have sought to preserve 
the pure practice and doctrine of the 
church. The little sectarian church can 
live atleast for a generation because its 
interest is not in the “world.” It does 
not will to have the things that certain 
other churches have. Its standard of liv- 
ing is low, its standards for the spiritual 
life, if not high, are strict. It may even 
despise the things of the world and re- 
joice in its weakness as a sign that it is 
of God. It comforts itself in the thought 
that God will use its weakness to show 
forth his power. Its present humble con- 
dition is taken as proof that some day it 
will be exalted. Much emphasis is placed 
upon the Scriptures. A leader in one of 
these churches said to a newcomer one 
Sunday morning, “No study I know is 
as gratifying as the study of the Bible. 
The study of the Bible entails effort but 
it is worth it. We are a small Bible 
group. We need you so much. I know 





*The term primitive is used as a descriptive phrase 
and has no implications regarding the value of the 
institutions thus described. 
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we can help you. You should come to 
our church since it is the only church 
founded on the Scriptures.” 

The emotionally primitive group is 
represented by the Pentecostal groups 
which emphasize conversion, tongue 
speaking, healing, and a definite knowl- 
edge of salvation.* These are often 
highly emotional in their services. They 
emphasize dependence upon the Scrip- 
tures as do the doctrinally primitive. 
Their doctrine is authoritative and abso- 
lute. They preach and sing in a vigorous 
manner and attract to them people who 
have become tired of luke warm churches. 
These churches have goals and what is 
called collective action. There is con- 
tagion in their enthusiasm. Some of these 
groups emphasize personal work and be- 
lieve in “convincing” people that they 
should become Christians. So far as 
formal doctrine is concerned, the differ- 
ence is very great between these groups 
and the radical church groups which arise 
in the city, but psychologically speaking 
they are very similar. Both have the en- 
thusiasm of youth and the conviction that 
they are right and that they have some- 
thing for which to live. The attitude is 
that of the sect as against that of the de- 
nomination. 

These may be divided into two groups 
on the basis of whether or not they em- 
phasize preaching or praying. Those who 
preach are the extroverts who seek to take 
the kingdom by arguments, and those who 





*Closely related to this group is the church which 
is able to thrive in the regions in which Protestantism 
has grown lukewarm, by preaching what Dr. A. E. 
Holt calls “fa vigorous gospel.” Where these churches 
have pastors who have become “personalities” in their 
communities, they often exhibit great survival power. 
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pray the introverts who withdraw from 
the world and pray that they may not 
become contaminated by it. 

The socially primitive groups are best 
represented by the Salvation Army, which 
seeks to minister to human physical need 
and thus gain an entrance for the soul’s 
salvation. Dr. Robert E. Park suggests 
that the adherents of these groups repre- 
sent the city proletariat—those who are 
detached and lost and without a culture. 

A spot map of the primitive Christian 
groups reveals the fact that they are 
found in greatest numbers in about a 
three to six mile area out from the heart 
of the city—in the area in which the 
old line churches have been failing. 

The adaptations vary in the different 
areas of the city. The “climax vegeta- 
tion” for the loop seems to be that of 
great voices, of the homeless man areas 
it is at present the rescue mission, in im- 
migrant communities it is the institutional 
church, the neighborhood house and the 
church mission, and in the great area on 
the outer margin of the immigrant groups 
it is, in some cases, the vigorous preaching 
of a gospel. In the apartment house re- 
gion some outstanding personality who 
has something different or startling may 
have great success. Christian Science 
churches seem to do well in these areas. 
Few people seem to know how to admin- 
ister religion in the apartment and hotel 
areas of the city. We need more in- 
tensive studies and experimentation in the 
special groups which are developing in 
our cities. Few people are satisfied with 
the reaction of Protestantism in any of 
these city areas. 








A PROSPEROUS CHURCH 


ALBERT Epwarp Day 


BEAUTIFUL CHURCH, in a still 
prosperous neighborhood, with a 
membership of eleven hundred and a 
daily bank balance of from $5,000 to 
$9,000, presumably has no_ problem. 
Actually it faces a bewildering situation 
and, like Ezekiel by the river Chebar, 
its pastor is likely to “sit astonished” not 
for seven days but for seventy times 
seven. 
I 
1. There has come a radical change in 
the character of the lives with which it 
is primarily occupied. Many of them are 
of the older aristocracy who in these lat- 
ter days find themselves in the merciless 
grip of leisureless leisure. They still 
have time as far as the pressure of eco- 
nomic need is concerned, but they have 
less time than ever for the church or for 
the higher claims of the spiritual life or 
for any adequate discharge of their re- 
sponsibility toward society. The seduc- 
tion of luxurious automobiles and the 
lure of entrancing highways; the tyranny 
of multiplied country clubs and of so- 
cial activities attendant upon trade and 
professional associations; the domineer- 
ing fashion of midwinter as well as mid- 
summer vacations, which makes a failure 
to put in appearance at Palm Beach or 
Pasadena or Paris before the Ides of 
March an unpardonable breach of social 
orthodoxy; these and similar familiar 
phenomena have confronted the church, 
within and without, with a people who 
are afflicted with a new St. Vitus dance 
of ceaseless and almost involuntary move- 
ment and who are, therefore, more rest- 


less, less amenable to continuous religious 
influence, less dependable as far as em- 
ployment in church and community serv- 
ice is concerned, than at any period in 
American church history. 

2. Side by side with this group has 
gradually been gaining a foothold in the 
community a group of honest-to-goodness 
folk who are under the delightful neces- 
sity of working for a living, who do not 
care for dress suit church dinners, who 
cannot see any religious or social value 
in marching up the aisle with high silk 
hat in hand, who object to depositing any 
kind of hat under a rented pew, and 
whose social calendar still has many 
blanks which church fellowship ought to 
fill. 

3. Both of these groups have been 
exposed to the tremendous moral and 
spiritual storms which have been blowing 
across American life. Prosperity and 
a comfortable residence have not shel- 
tered them from the bewildering prob- 
lems raised by the breakdown of old au- 
thoritative standards in sex and social re- 
lations nor from the piquant questionings 
which a new social conscience has been 
thrusting at men who are engaged in 
commerce and industry. 

They have been exposed especially to 
the uncertainties created by the newer 
historical and scientific outlook upon re- 
ligion and life. They read enough to 
know that serious questions are being 
raised about the old infallibilities, that 
the Bible and the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the Saviourhood of 
Jesus and the utility of prayer and the 
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possibility of eternal life are not as sim- 
ple and assured as they once believed. 

Here, too, there have been powerful 
influences at work to remove the church 
from the acute center to the vague and 
remote rim of their interest and loyalty. 
Knowledge of demonstrated educational 
values has shattered their confidence in 
the church as a school of religious edu- 
cation for themselves or their families. 
The Sunday school is viewed not merely 
with casual indifference but with impa- 
tient distrust and sometimes with active 
hostility. 

They have found religion mediated to 
them in other ways—through the radio, 
through books and lectures. Music and 
art and nature have revealed to them 
great possibilities as sacraments of a 
truly spiritual life. Psychiatry has pro- 
vided for them a healing of those phys- 
ical and spiritual ills before which the 
church has been as helpless as the dis- 
ciples in the presence of the demon af- 
flicted lad of Galilee. Personal religious 
vagabondage has claimed some of them, 
not without spiritual profit sufficient to 
make them feel, wisely or unwisely, that 
the church has nothing to give and no 
claim upon them. 

The passionate interest in the under- 
privileged, which once led men and 
women to the church as an avenue of 
approach and a means of service, is find- 
ing expression in a dozen other agencies 
whose social effectiveness is beyond ques- 
tion. Settlement houses and _ scientific 
charities and the like have captured an 
interest upon which the church once had 
a monopoly. And many who believe that 
the Kingdom of God can come only when 
there is economic justice, political reform, 
and international peace, are giving to or- 
ganizations devoted to these specific pur- 
poses, a love and an enthusiasm which 
the church covets and without which it 
cannot hope to carry on successfully. 

And finally, this church and all other 
churches in the community face a genuine 
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problem growing out of over ardent de- 
nominationalism. The prosperity and the 
attractiveness of the neighborhood have 
been such that churches have flocked 


hither. Members who from reasoiis of 
duty or sentiment still retain their mem- 
bership in downtown churches have 
moved out here. The result has been 
that we are working in a decidedly over- 
churched community. The normal church, 
we are told, has a constituency, of pros- 
pects and responsibilities, at least as large 
as its membership, but a careful survey 
by paid workers last spring revealed that 
in the neighborhood of this church of 
eleven hundred members there were less 
than one hundred and fifty who could 
reasonably be considered prospects for 
membership. And this church is no ex- 
ception. Our preblem, therefore, is not 
merely one growing out of almost violent 
changes in the social, moral and religious 
atmosphere, but is the problem of find- 
ing a field for service such as our mem- 
bership ought to have. 


II 


It would be very unfair to affirm that 
this church has been totally blind to these 
changes in its environment, or that it has 
made no attempt at readjustment. There 
is an increasing conviction that something 
ought to be done, and there have been 
mild efforts to find out what it is and to 
do it. A greater democracy of disposi- 
tion and method is in evidence. Silk hats 
have disappeared and pew rents are being 
questioned. Better educational ideals 
have won recognition and an attempt has 
been made to achieve them by reorganiza- 
tion of Sunday school departments and 
curricula and by the employment of a 
trained director. A religious liberal has 
been turned loose in the pulpit and, not 
without some qualms but with commend- 
able patience, the congregation has lis- 
tened to theological reinterpretation and 
to the unequivocal application of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to economic and political 
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and international life. Less patience has 
greeted the effort to enlist the services 
of psychology in behalf of wholeness of 
life, but at least the offender was retained 
and undoubtedly will return later to deal 
with this necessary revision of ecclesias- 
tical method in the salvation of person- 
ality. By an utter break with the old 
“preliminaries” and a revision of liturgy, 
there has been an enrichment of Sun- 
day morning worship which is not only 
attracting considerable attention but is 
actually helping men and women to real- 
ize the Presence. 

Some efforts at interdenominational- 
ism in the approach to local community 
problems have been made, such as a 
union summer Sunday evening service. 
My church by official action proposed to 
two other nearby churches to unite in an 
aggressive year around solution of the 
Sunday evening problem. That proposal 
was not accepted, but I shall always feel 
that it was an act of peculiar glory that 
denominational pride was thus thrust into 
the background, and shall always be 
thankful that the church of which I was 
pastor had the Christian courage to do 
it. 

III 


But recognizing these desirable changes 
in method and program, it must be con- 
fessed with regret that there is failure 
all along the line. 

In a situation which calls for thorough- 
going democracy, the church is still aris- 
tocratic in its attitudes toward the com- 
munity. There is a strange insensitive- 
ness to the social hunger of the new- 
comers in this changing community and 
an unwillingness to be troubled with those 
means of fellowship which would be a 
boon to socially starved individuals and 
families. 

Timidity still greets the new knowl- 
edge and lays upon it many bonds so 
that it cannot, in the words of long ago, 
“have free course, run and be glorified.” 


Paul is in Rome but he is in prison. His 
voice still sounds its undiminished call to 
universality and freedom in Christ but 
his limbs are chained and his movements 
are hampered. 

In spite of altering attitudes and an 
awakening conception of the importance 
of scientific religious education, it is a 
violence to language to describe what we 
are able to do for the youth in our com- 
munity as education in religion. We are 
imposing some knowledge of sacred his- 
tory and of conventional ethics, but we 
have been able to command neither the 
pedagogical expertness nor the parental 
cooperation necessary to develop truly 
religious and moral attitudes among our 
youth. My people have long since ceased 
to expect results in secular education 
without costly expenditures and some 
command of the child’s calendar, but 
they are still cursed by the mood which 
expects a divine miracle to be wrought in 
the soul of a child when we put a lesson 
leaf in his hand on Sunday morning at 
10 o’clock or enlist his vocal powers in 
the lusty musical rendition of the in- 
triguing question, “Will there be any 
stars in my crown?” or induce him to 
bring a birthday offering for the little 
heathen in Victoria Nyanza “who haven't 
any nice Sunday schools to attend and 
do not know what a Christmas treat is!” 
Sex education is taboo. The project 
method is little more than the name of a 
mystery. Abstractions and distractions 
characterize much that passes for subject 
material and class method. 

There is conspicuous failure in the 
matter of adult transformation. The 
church is not reaching out into the com- 
munity and laying a rejuvenating hold 
upon the lives of Volstead drunkards or 
society debauchees or gang politicians or 
industrial tyrants or any of the conspic- 
uous offenders against the ethics of the 
Kingdom of God as conceived by Jesus. 
We are an ameliorating influence of no 
small value but we are not turning Pitts- 
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burgh or any section of it upside down. 
Our Garys and our Mellons and our 
Madam Bovarys are not becoming Ar- 
thur Nashs and Henry Georges and 
Frances Willards. Undoubtedly some 
leaven of righteousness is at work in the 
dull, sour dough of an unregenerate so- 
cial order, but those transformations of 
life which have characterized Christianity 
in its best days from Paul to Wesley are 
little in evidence. Unhappy, divided, de- 
feated souls are all about us, but we have 
not found the way to make them “con- 
sciously united, superior, happy,’ or to 
turn them from a belated and smug mor- 
ality to the sacrificial and searching ethic 
of Calvary. 

Material values are still dominant in 
the lives of many within the church. One 
does not hear from them any jubilant 
testimony to their confidence in the su- 
preme worth of the spiritual and he does 
not expect them “to seal their testimony 
in their own blood.” Their feet do not 
“run in the way of thy commandments” 
nor do their faces show any excessive 
gladness when some one says “let us go 
up to the house of the Lord.” 

Finally, there has been an afflicting 
hesitancy about the revisions of sched- 
uled organizations and services to meet 
the changed habits of community life. 
Church officials seem still to proceed on 
the assumption that the Epworth League 
is a divinely established institution and 
that the hours of eleven ante meridian 
and eight post meridian were ordained 
before the foundation of the world as 
the time for people to assemble in church 
and for preachers to exhibit their first- 
lies and their secondlies. 


IV 


So far this has not been a difficult 
paper to write. Almost any one at- 
tempting to shepherd the souls of this 
parish must inevitably in two or three 
years have become aware both of the 
changing environment and of the tardy 
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and insufficient efforts to capitalize that 
change for the Kingdom of God. But 
when one turns from a mere survey to 
ask himself what ought to be done about 
the situation as it has disclosed itseif to 
his inquiring vision, he finds his brain 
faltering and his pen reluctant to make 
record of the thoughts that do belatedly 
arrive. He feels sure of certain funda- 
mental principles: 

(a) The church must demonstrate in a 
new way that it offers through its ritual, its 
penetrating and redemptive insights into per- 
sonal and social problems, and its fellowship, 
unique religious values. 

(b) It must provide adequate religious 
education. 

(c) It must give scope for the expression 
of humanitarian interests. 

(d) In the accomplishment of these aims, 
regard must be had, (1) for the oppressive 
business and social schedules by which our 
people are driven and (2) for the growing 
impatience with the necessity of supporting, 
with their time and money, institutions whose 
ostensible desire to render them spiritual 
service is really only a cloak for a thirst for 
denominational prestige. 

If I had known ere this just what 
these principles demand in the way of 
reorganization in this church, I should 
not be writing this paper, but another 
one with very different theme—not a 
diagnosis but a doxology. In actual prac- 
tice | am feeling my way. The night is 
still dark, I am far from home, and I 
humbly say to the Kindly Light toward 
which I have set my face, away from all 
concern with the garish, day of quick re- 
sults, “one step enough for me.” 

There are, however, some concrete 
needs which seem to be immediately evi- 
dent and imperative in the present situ- 
ation. 

1. If the church is to offer unique re- 
ligious values, a larger place must be 
given to those discoveries which psychol- 
ogy has already made. Forms of wor- 
ship ought to be taken out of the hands 
of the guardians of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion and entrusted to those who know 
something about psychic laws. The 
preacher ought to be released from the 




















tyrannical and exhausting demands of 
mass treatment, and an increasing ex- 
pectancy created and provision made for 
the impartation to smaller groups and 
to individuals of the principles of char- 
acter formation, for the application of 
those methods of psychiatry which have 
cured so many sick souls, and for the 
revelation of the relation of all this to the 
teaching and life of Jesus. We have been 
depending too much on crowd psychol- 
ogy and have paid too little attention to 
the psychology of the individual. 

2. Ministerial fitness for such tasks 
and for those deeper insights which will 
make him prophet as well as physician 
can be acquired only by a reduction of a 
desire on the part of the congregation 
for a forum idol on the one hand and 
for a big institution builder on the other. 
I am more and more depressed by the 
monopolistic and complacent pride which 
the congregation takes in “a great ser- 
mon” or in a new device for increasing 
the membership, and I am more and 
more impressed that what they need is 
something that I can impart to them only 
as they permit me to come to grips with 
their souls. An “unutterable craving 
shivers through me like a trumpet call” 
to be released and fitted for a more in- 
timate and personal ministry than that 
which even a splendid pulpit or manage- 
rial desk offers me. 

3. But whether my ministry is to be a 
public or private one, I am convinced 
that it cannot be effective save as those 
who claim its services are willing to give 
an ungrudging acceptance to the new his- 
torical and scientific outlook. The future 
of religion depends upon a complete 
shift from the old traditional and authori- 
tarian basis to new foundations in his- 
torical and _ scientific facts. Many 
churches have been trying to ride theo- 
logical horses that are going in different 
directions and the result has not been 
an edifying spectacle. To transfer our 
burdens and our hopes to the one may 
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lose the support of those who have, re- 
ligiously speaking, “placed their money 
on the other horse.” The fear of such a 
loss has made officials timid about a re- 
organization of their program around the 
new ideal. One of our most apparent 
needs just now is for such a complete 
consecration to the new “liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free,” that we 
shall not be intimidated by such numer- 
ical losses as may be the necessary accom- 
paniment of sound spiritual gains. An 
Official Board that would sing with new 
meaning “I'll go with him through the 
garden,” and that would refuse to be af- 
frighted by threatened periods of deser- 
tion and loneliness, would be one of the 
most encouraging factors in the winning 
of a new day for religion here. 

4. It would be superfluous for any- 
one who writes for the readers of this 
journal to indicate necessary changes in 
a local program of religious education. 
May I take the time to say, however, that 
I am convinced that for a time an ade- 
quate educational scheme must depend 
upon paid workers. There is plenty of 
ability in a group like this one. Here 
are the leaders in the commercial, indus- 
trial, and educational life of the city. 
But because of the failures of yesterday 
these abilities are not under the com- 
mand of a devotion that will make them 
available for that regular and fatiguing 
service which teaching and organization 
require. Therefore, I can see no outlook 
for the immediate future except in the 
employment of helpers until we have once 
again created in our midst a consecration 
such as will make men and women eager 
for a chance to communicate to others 
the convictions and outlooks which have 
transformed their own lives. 

5. In order to put an end to that moral 
stupefaction which comes from the 
arousing of social emotion without hitch- 
ing it up to social deeds, and in order to 
challenge the hearts of all “whose eyes 
look toward tomorrow,” we are planning 
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not merely to talk about economic jus- 
tice and international goodwill but to get 
our membership into active relationship 
with societies, within and without the 
church, which offer an opportunity to in- 
vest their money and their personalities 
in concrete efforts to achieve justice and 
goodwill. 

6. We are ripe for some changes in 
time schedules. The scattering of our 
membership all over this end of the city 
and out into more rural scenes makes it 
impossible to call our children together 
during the week. The Sunday school 
period is too brief to supply their re- 
ligious needs in this complex age. We 
are planning therefore to run, synchon- 
ously with the church service, an addi- 
tional hour for worship and _ teaching 
suited to their years. 

There are places where the Sunday 
evening service performs a valuable min- 
.stry. I am sure in a home community 
uke this where Sunday evening is about 
the only home evening of the week there 


is no call for the number of services 
which are competing for the attention of 
the comparative few who live in rooming 
houses or who are unable to attend the 
morning worship. One of two things 
ought to happen—the churches ought to 
get together and hold a union service, or 
else some of the churches ought to leave 
the field to the others and expend their 
energies and resources in some other 
form of ministry. 

I am even of the opinion that some of 
the churches ought to move elsewhere— 
not to flee from an undesirable location 
but to get out of a location so attractive 
that churches have swarmed hither in 
such numbers that they are trampling 
each other, and to occupy fields where 
human need cries for pity and redemp- 
tion. I am proposing that my church 
shall be one to go. It is one of the 
strongest churches here but, if I am not 
mistaken, we were passionately reminded 
long ago that the “strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak.” 
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Junius R. MANTEYy 


URING my college days remarks 

were made in the class rooms at 
times to the effect that people who were 
converted during evangelistic campaigns, 
due to the emotional stimulus which actu- 
ated them, were less stable and depend- 
able than those enlisted otherwise. I am 
fully aware that many who indicate their 
purpose to be Christians in such services 
do not connect themselves with churches 
and actually live as Christians should. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of such con- 
verts who do manifest a change in con- 
duct is so large that I doubt whether it 
is exceeded by those who decide to be 
Christians as a result of stimuli apart 
from evangelistic services. 

I am wondering whether the taboo 
against evangelism on the ground that it 
arouses emotions was ever fair. Few (if 
any) lawyers or actresses or singers of 
note have failed to stir people’s emotions 
to their very depths. Motivation toward 
any object is largely the result of emo- 
tion. And it is an interesting fact that 
the masses prefer to go to the very places 
where their emotions are stirred. 

In preparation for this article I have 
ascertained in what type of services, if 
any, most of the students in a Chicago 
theological seminary were converted. The 
fact that these men are entering the min- 
istry implies that they are stable and de- 
pendable in Christian character. The re- 
sults of this investigation were indeed 
surprising. Of the ninety-four students 
questioned only thirty-six were converted 
apart from evangelistic services. Eleven 
were converted in regular church services 


where an evangelistic message was 
preached and a direct appeal for sur- 
render to Christ was made. But forty- 
seven were converted in an evangelistic 
or revival campaign. Thus among these 
students the ratio of conversions in favor 
of evangelistic services is 58 to 36. 

A special study was made of two out- 
standing churches in Chicago, which are 
evangelistic in type, for the purpose of 
getting specific and concrete data and to 
ascertain, if possible, the secret of their 
success. These are the North Shore Bap- 
tist Church and the Moody Memorial 
Church. 


THe NortH SuHore Baptist CHuRCH 


The North Shore Baptist Church is lo- 
cated in a residential section on the north 
side of Chicago, a .territory populated 
largely by Jews, Christian Scientists, and 
Catholics. Its members consist chiefly of 
business and professional men and their 
families. From the viewpoint of conver- 
sions and additions to church membership 
as well as gifts to benevolences and mis- 
sions, this church stands in the forefront 
of all Baptist churches in the Chicago 
area. Last year it received 242 new mem- 
bers, and in a recent campaign for $500,- 
000 for city missions it pledged $138,000 
in addition to raising a budget of about 
$90,000. And yet, four years ago it ac- 
tually experienced great difficulty in rais- 
ing a budget of about $27,000, and of 
this amount $12,000 was applied to the 
indebtedness on the new church building. 

The remark was made in a Chicago 
ministers’ meeting that university and 
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college men are not attracted to the 
churches that are conservative in their 
theological viewpoint. That may be true 
in some localities, but the reverse of it is 
true in the North Shore Baptist Church, 
as the majority of those who have become 
members within the last four years, not 
counting those under the age of sixteen, 
have had or are taking college or uni- 
versity courses. 

One finds in this church an unusually 
aggressive business men’s class having an 
average attendance of about 150. Mr. 
C. J. Howel, president of the Orange 
Crush Company, is its president. These 
men come Sunday after Sunday to lis- 
ten to a simple but impassioned presenta- 
tion of the lesson by the pastor, Doctor 
Herbert Whiting Virgin. The men are 
thoroughly organized into groups with a 
team captain over each group. There is 
much friendly rivalry among the teams 
and great enthusiasm for enlisting new 
members. A few men of the “Glad Hand 
Committee” stand at the entrance of the 
church to welcome every man that enters. 
The men of this class enjoy greatly the 
fellowship they have in the class and they 
appear to be genuine in their desire to 
worship God and’ further his will. Se 
effective is Doctor Virgin’s teaching and 
so winsome is this type of fellowship 
that forty-five men from this class alone 
united with the church last year. 

But the real secret of this church’s 
growth is the evangelistic fervor and the 
unique, consecrated abilities of its pastor, 
coupled with the responsive cooperation 
of the members. At each service he lays 
upon the hearts of the people their solemn 
responsibility to live and give and serve 
as the New Testament teaches, and espe- 
cially does he stress the necessity of plead- 
ing with others to yield to Christ. The 
following is a statement taken from the 
weekly church calendar which is typical 
of many such appeals: 


May we not determine that this year shall 
find each of us more faithful than ever be- 
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fore, and may we not pledge our Father that 
‘we shall try to lead at least one to Christ. 
Begin now! 


Every autumn special evangelistic 
services lasting two weeks are conducted, 
which result in fifty or more additions 
to the church. The pastor assigns names 
and addresses to various members for 
them to seek to enlist these people. This 
is done frequently throughout the year. 
But during the week preceding Easter 
all the members are urged to meet each 
night at the church to receive assign- 
ments for visitation work. This always 
results in a large number of additions. 
And those who have been instrumental in 
enlisting others never fail to experience 
radiant joy in the consciousness that their 
efforts have enriched others and that such 
service is of transcendent importance. 
The wealthiest and most influential mem- 
bers take the lead in such work. Mr. 
J. L. Kraft, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company, delights in doing personal work 
and is exceptionally successful in it. At 
one time he even made the burden of his 
speech in a convention of cheese dealers 
and salesmen the importance of being 
Christians. This address resulted in sev- 
eral conversions. 

After every sermon the pastor urges 
the people to yield at once to Christ and 
to come forward and, acknowledge their 
readiness to serve him and join them- 
selves to his followers. From four to 
five on an average respond to these ap- 
peals every Sunday. Their names are 
read and it is stated whether they are 
confessing Christ for the first time or 
whether they are transferring their mem- 
bership from another church. Later on 
the new converts appear before a mem- 
bership committee for questioning and 
encouragement. Of course, efforts are 
put forth at once to enlist them in the 
various activities of the church. 

At my request Dr. Virgin has very 
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graciously prepared the following state- 
ment : 

“We hold that churches of Christ have 
a specific mission, the main feature of 
which is that, as ambassadors of Christ, 
we are to seek to reconcile men to God. 
We believe that this reconciliation is 
necessary because man is alienated from 
God. This alienation is due to sin. We 
do not think of sin as ‘self-expression’, 
as a ‘mistake’, as a ‘fatality’, as an ‘in- 
evitable something for which the individ- 
ual has no responsibility.. We believe 
exactly what the Scriptures teach, that 
sin is lawlessness, unrighteousness, dis- 
obedience, that it is an impeachment of 
the veracity of God and that the one who 
commits sin falls short of the glory of 
God. 

“We preach that sin is universal. 

“We teach that the penalty is death. 
We hold that ‘the lust when it hath con- 
ceived, beareth sin: and the sin, when 
it is full grown, bringeth forth death’. 

“We preach that the ‘cross’ is the solu- 
tion of the problem of sin. We do not 
think of Christ as a perfect example. 
We do not emphasize ‘per se’, the per- 
sonal religion of Christ, but we do focus 
attention upon the person of Christ. We 
teach that Christ, the Son of God, the 
Anointed High Priest, offered himself, 
once for all, as an atonement for sin. 

“We hold that when men are taught 
the awfulness of sin (which teaching re- 
ceives a response in every unbiased 
heart), that sin is ‘a debt, a burden, a 
thief, a sickness, a leprosy, a plague, a 
poison, a serpent, a sting; every thing 
that man hates;’ he, then, never marvels 
at the price that was paid. We grant you 
that the cross is awful, but it was the 
awfulness of sin which made the cross 
necessary. 

“We, therefore, teach that salvation is 
found in Christ alone. ‘Jesus saith unto 
him, I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life: no one cometh unto the Father, 
but by me.’ 


“We have thus briefly emphasized the 
main message of our church. We do 
emphasize our obligation to society and 
to the order of society. We stress the 
social gospel, not as a means, not as an 
ultimate solution, but as a fruit of the 
gospel we preach. We do stress the 
obligations of citizenship and preach the 
sacred duty of the Christian to live the 
principles of Christianity in every rami- 
fication of life. We insist that this mes- 
sage meets a universal need. and there- 
fore we are great believers in missions. 

“You ask, do men hear and heed? 
Modestly, we may claim that from a prac- 
tically unknown, residential church, we 
have grown in numbers and influence, and 
have seen the active membership increase 
from about three hundred to eleven hun- 
dred, in four years. Our budget has 
grown from about $25,000, to around 
$90,000 per year. Audiences are by no 
means what they should be, but there has 
been an increasing attendance, noticeable 
particularly at the night service. We have 
not solved all our problems by any means ; 
but we believe we know of the disease 
of sin, and have found the remedy in the 
blood of Christ.” 


THE Moopy MemortaL CHURCH 


The Moody Memorial Church of Chi- 
cago has for many years maintained a 
notable record with respect to evangelism. 
It is located just north of the loop or 
main business section. Thousands of 
wage earners have rooms in that neigh- 
borhood and many of them attend serv- 
ices in this church. The land, building, 
and equipment are estimated at $1,489,- 
259.73. The auditorium, which is rec- 
tangular with a semi-circular end, has 
4,040 seats. The membership is 3,754. 
More than eighty of its members are now 
in foreign mission service. “The whole 
emphasis is now, as in Moody’s day, on 
a Bible preaching, evangelizing, and 
teaching ministry.” 

Dr. P. W. Philpott, formerly of Ham- 
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ilton, Ontario, is the gifted and influen- 
tial pastor. Called of God from the hum- 
ble occupation of blacksmith, with very 
little education in schools, he today 
preaches to one of the three largest 
church congregations in Chicago. Using 
practically perfect English, afire with pro- 
phetic zeal for God and with anxious 
concern for men, he pleads earnestly and 
effectively with men to repent. Most of 
his illustrations (and his sermons are full 
of them) are taken directly from the 
Bible. Those that know him best never 
tire of listening to him, for he speaks as 
Heaven’s messenger to their hearts. 

At a night service, which I attended 
recently, there were about two thousand 
people. Dr. Philpott preached to “back- 
sliders” in particular. He spoke of per- 
son after person mentioned in the Old 
Testament who had brought disaster to 
himself by harboring sin. At the close 
of the sermon, after relating very graph- 
ically how the reconsecration of an in- 
active Christian wife brought about her 
husband’s conversion, he urged his hear- 
ers, passionately and warm heartedly, to 
rededicate themselves to Christ and to 
come down to the inquiry room, which 
is just back of the pulpit, for special 
prayer. Fully thirty people responded. 
Then he made another fervent appeal to 
the unconverted to trust Jesus as a per- 
sonal Savior. Eight or ten responded to 
this invitation and also retired to the in- 
quiry room where an experienced per- 
sonal worker dealt with each one. A look 
at the radiant, beaming faces of these 
penitents as they rose from their knees 
was sufficient evidence that a great bur- 
den had been lifted and that a new joy 
had come into their lives. Two hundred 
and thirty-nine were led to accept Christ 
as Savior during the past year. 

The following is a statement by Dr. 
Philpott as to the church’s objective and 
its method of procedure: 

“The primary aim, whether in services 
of public worship or meetings of separ- 
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ate organizations, is the salvation of souls. 

“1. Sunday services. While the morn- 
ing service is usually for the instruction 
and edification of Christians, not infre- 
quently an appeal is made to the unsaved 
or the indifferent. The Sunday evening 
meeting is purely evangelistic. The ser- 
mon, which always culminates in a direct 
invitation to accept Christ, is preceded by 
an interesting hour of music in which 
the chorus choir of nearly two hundred 
voices and the congregation are led in 
singing strong gospel hymns. Not only 
is this program followed without devia- 
tion by the present pastor, but visiting 
ministers are advised of the plan and 
asked to adjust themselves accordingly, 
so that there is never a Sunday evening 
when opportunity is not given to choose 
Christ as Savior. 

“The number of responses varies, but 
there is rarely a Sunday night when no 
one comes forward and very often, with- 
out undue urging from the platform, as 
many as twenty respond. In the inquiry 
room, located at the back of the platform, 
trained personal workers deal individually 
with inquirers. Later, brief instruction is 
given to the group as a whole regarding 
the importance of prayer, Bible study, 
etc. A card is signed, giving the name, 
address and church preference of the in- 
quirer, and a gospel of John is given to 
each. During the week, each inquirer is 
personally visited, encouraged, and in- 
vited to become an active church member. 

“In a program of this kind, the work 
of the Usher Band is of inestimable value. 
Prepared by united, fervent prayer each 
usher has in his charge a certain section 
of seats in the auditorium. When the 
invitation is given to accept Christ the 
ushers standing at their assigned posts, 
are able to locate the persons whose hands 
are raised for prayer and are ready to 
invite them courteously to the inquiry 
room, and to accompany them there if 
they wish. 

“2. Meetings of organizations. A 
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number of young people’s organizations 
meet each Sunday afternoon. While an 
invitation is not given at each one, the 
entire plan of service points toward the 
individual acceptance of Christ. Each 
week at the Young Men’s Club and Busi- 
ness Girls’ Council meetings, at which ap- 
proximately three hundred are regularly 
present, young men and women take 
Christ as Savior. At banquets and so- 
cial gatherings of the church and Sunday 
school the evangelistic aim predominates. 
On many occasions of this kind, stran- 
gers who have come merely to enjoy a 
happy evening, have been faced with the 
claims of Christ and have yielded to him 
as Lord.” 


Is AN INTELLECTUAL APPEAL ADEQUATE 


A professor of sociology has made the 
interesting declaration that “Nine-tenths 
of men are non-rational.” Assuming 
that there is some measure of truth in the 
remark, would it not be rational to seek 
to motivate the non-rational to higher 
heights of living by appealing to them on 
the basis of their natures? Since reason 
alone does not motivate them, and since 
emotion is common to all, is it not legi- 
timate to make use of it in seeking to 
elevate them in character? Different 
types of people require different types 
of handling. It is primarily a question 
of adapting the approach to the type of 
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individual who is to be approached. And 
since all men are emotional to a certain 
extent and but few are really rational, a 
tactful emotional approach has high pos- 
sibilities of success with all. In view of 
this, it is not surprising that the intel- 
lectual and non-emotional type of preach- 
ing attracts and transforms so few peo- 
ple. And it is unfortunate that so many 
ministers are making no effort to adapt 
their style of preaching to the natures of 
the majority of individuals. 

Every Christian is under solemn obli- 
gation, whether he tries to meet it or not, 
to be an evangelist. Our matchless Mas- 
ter said, “Go ye therefore and make dis- 
ciples.” His first-century followers took 
this command so seriously that they pre- 
ferred death to disobedience. 

Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die. 

To the extent that ministers, other 
things being equal, preach the Gospel as 
set forth in the New Testament and pro- 
claim it fearlessly, positively, and, above 
all, fervently, to that extent do men re- 
spond and joyously declare their allegi- 
ance to Christ. Is the adoption of any 
conceivable program so vital and so im- 
portant as the adoption of that one which 
Jesus presents? If so, why should we, 
how dare we, speak indifferently or un- 
emotionally when we have the opportun- 
ity to challenge men to accept him as 
Savior and Lord? 








“AVERAGE” CHURCHES 


CuHaArLES T. Ho_MANn 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to 

indicate, by reference to certain 
specific churches which may be taken as 
typical of the general run of Protestant 
churches in America, the degree to which 
these churches evidence awareness of new 
problems which have been thrust upon 
them by a rapidly changing social en- 
vironment. It is not the intention here 
to attempt an analysis of current social 
processes, nor to indicate specifically the 
needs which are emerging as modern 
civilization becomes increasingly com- 
plex. The October issue of Religious 
Education was devoted largely to that 
task. Our purpose is simply to enquire 
as to the extent to which these new needs 
and problems have received recognition 
by the average American church, as 
shown in a modification of church pro- 
grams and activities. 

There is, of course, speaking accur- 
ately, no such institution as an “average” 
church. Each church has its individual 
peculiarities. Yet, for the purposes of 
this paper, the churches here studied may 
be classed as “average,” in the sense that 
they are representative of the great ma- 
jority of American Protestant churches. 
Only a very few churches have attained 
such distinction as to lift them high above 
the general run. The churches of which 
brief case studies are presented in this 
paper belong to that large group which 
is bearing the major burden of the organ- 
ized religious enterprises. They are such 
churches as those to which most profess- 
ing Protestant Christians belong. They 
are usually made up of a fairly large pro- 


portion of semi-interested members who 
do little except attend some of the serv- 
ices, and a smaller core of active work- 
ers who carry most of the burden. These 
“average” churches form the backbone 
of American Protestantism. 

The method of this paper is quite sim- 
ple. It attempts to picture, as clearly as 
can be done in a very brief statement, 
exactly what is happening in a selected 
group of “average” churches, represent- 
ing different denominations and varying 
situations. It is recognized that the very 
limited number of churches studied here 
provides no adequate basis for sweeping 
generalizations. They can be taken only 
as typical of what is going on. It is sug- 
gested that the reader, in going through 
these case studies, observe what variations 
occur from the more simple and conven- 
tional type of church program and en- 
deavor to estimate the extent to which 
these modifications of program arise from 
actual awareness of the specific needs 
of a given community and are the result 
of conscious planning to meet these needs. 

It ought to be said that the case studies 
here presented are digests of surveys pre- 
sented by students in a class conducted 
by the writer of this paper. They would 
be more suitable to the purposes of this 
paper if they had been made with the 
present use in mind, and followed a com- 
mon plan. This, however, is not the case. 
Each survey was made with the purpose 
of throwing light on some particular 
problem in which the student was inter- 
ested, and schedules were framed with 
this end in view. These peculiar prob- 
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lems, however, have been dropped out of 
sight in the digest of these surveys here 
presented, and only the more general view 
of the church, its community, and its pro- 
gram has been retained.* 


THE CHurRCHES OF NEw CARLISLE, 
INDIANA, AND VICINITY 


New Carlisle is a village of 600 peo- 
ple, midway between LaPorte and South 
Bend, 14 miles from each and 80 miles 
east of Chicago. Its main street forms 
part of the transcontinental Lincoln 
Highway. The trunk line of the New 
York Central Railway passes through, 
but only two trains daily stop. Local 
transportation is provided by two electric 
lines which give service to the neighbor- 
ing cities at intervals of less than one 
hour. Such facilities, supplemented by 
automobiles, make it possible for a large 
number of residents to work in South 
Bend and to look to that city for their 
social and recreational life. This creates 
a certain “suburban” atmosphere, lacking, 
however, in the progressive spirit which 
characterizes suburban areas which orig- 
inated as such. Hence one finds two ten- 
dencies operating, both of which are dis- 
advantageous to the progress of the com- 
munity—on the part of the younger 
group a feeling of detachment and lack 
of vital interest in the community which 
serves chiefly as a sleeping place; on the 
part of the older group a certain inertia, 
a distaste for change, and the generally 
conservative tendencies which have car- 
ried over from the old village life. 

The entire community consists of some 
75 square miles, which is broken up into 
seven sub-communities, the most impor- 
tant of which is the village of New Car- 
lisle. The community as a whole is poor, 
but there is little abject poverty. Farm- 
ing is the only local industry. Local busi- 








*The authors of the surveys are as follows: 
New Carlisle: Rayborn L. Zerby. 
Bethany Union Church: Hugh Van R. Wilson. 
Woodlawn Baptist Church: Elmer W. Bode. 
Immanuel Baptist Church: Rachel H. King. 
Hyde Park M. E. Church: Penn H. Howard. 


ness is in the hands of typical small town 
business men, absolutely individualistic. 
The consolidated school, including a four 
year high school, enrolls nearly 300 chil- 
dren. The Parent-Teacher Association 
is active. It, with the school, is the most 
available instrument for any general so- 
cial effort. The library is the one insti- 
tution in the village ranking above the 
average and providing much cause for 
pride; it represents the only entirely suc- 
cessful community effort. A poor movie 
runs twice a week. The two pool halls 
are social liabilities, but are the only 
places outside the general stores where 
men can gather and talk. There are the 
usual assortment of lodges, “ladies’ aid” 
societies, etc., all small groups, each look- 
ing out for itself. 

In the village proper there are three 
churches—Methodist Episcopal, Christian 
(Disciples), and Holiness; and in the 
countryside three others. The Methodist, 
with a membership of nearly 200, is the 
strongest numercially, financially, and so- 
cially. It is served by a full time pastor 
who is also pastor of one of the country 
churches. The Christian Church has a 
membership slightly over one hundred; 
its pastor is a non-resident student. The 
Holiness Church is a group of about 30, 
economically depressed and led by a 
woman pastor who receives as Salary 
whatever can be given. The country 
churches are one Methodist and the other 
two Disciples, all three feeble enterprises. 
Here then are six churches, representing 
a property investment of $50,000, yet no 
one of the six possessing equipment to 
meet in the slightest degree the most urg- 
ent needs or able to foster a program 
which goes beyond the barest conventional 
preaching and Sunday school. About 
$5,000 is spent annually upon operation, 
keeping four preachers on—or partly on 
—the field, getting in each other’s way, 
but providing no specialized service. 
Only a little more than half the children 
enrolled in the public schools are touched 
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by the Sunday schools, and the work they 
do can be called religious education only 
by the farthest reach of courtesy. No- 
body is looking at the whole field with 
intelligence. The churches operate as di- 
visive rather than integrating factors in 
community life. The three country 
churches are desperately trying to keep 
alive the dying embers of outgrown small 
neighborhood loyalty, based upon the lim- 
ited mobility of a horse and buggy, bad 
roads age. The attempt is inevitably fu- 
tile, and the churches are slowly wasting 
away. In face of these obvious facts a 
forward looking group made a heroic ef- 
fort, some three years ago, to bring about 
the formation of a Union Church by 
uniting the evangelical and_ religious 
forces of New Carlisle. The effort failed, 
however, due apparently to the inability 
of the strongest church to see the neces- 
sities of the situation. 


BETHANY Union CHURCH 


Bethany Union is a Chicago suburban 
church, about fourteen miles southwest 
of the Loop, serving a residential area of 
about a square mile. Its territory is part 
of the district known as Beverly Hills, 
one of the most attractive residential 
neighborhoods of the south side. There 
are no apartment houses in the district. 
Practically all of the people are of the 
upper middle class and live in comfor- 
table but unpretentious homes. There is 
a marked spurt of new construction going 
on at present. The district is served by 
Rock Island suburban trains, and prac- 
tically all of the men have offices or em- 
ployment downtown. The only other 
churches in the neighborhood are the 
Thirteenth Church of Christ, Scientist, 
and the Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, recently completed. 

The church claims to be the first union 
church in the west, having been founded 
in 1872 by representatives of six denomi- 
nations: Baptist, Free Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Prot- 
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estant Episcopal. The meeting for organ- 
ization was held in a German Lutheran 
church and was sponsored by three min- 
isters, a Congregational, a Methodist, and 
a Free Baptist, each of whom donated 
his services in turn for the first few 
months. The pastors have been Free 
Baptist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, and Congregational. The church is 
very proud of the fact that at no time 
in its history has it been compelled to 
call for aid from the Home Missionary 
Societies, which is undoubtedly attributed 
with justice to the fact that they organ- 
ized one non-denominational church in- 
stead of several tiny, unimportant, com- 
peting organizations. 

The church’s own conception of its task 
is as follows: 

It is a community church. Its one aim is 
to serve—to maintain a dignified and helpful 
service of public worship, co-operate with the 
home in the religious education of our children, 
train the youth in intelligent and efficient Chris- 
tian service, and be a centre for all activities 
that build up Christian character and prepare 
for Christian citizenship. 

The ideal we are seeking is the union of all 
the religious forces in the community in behalf 
of all things that make for better community 
life, a better city, and the more complete real- 
ization of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The church is going a jong way toward 
the realization of its ideals. The worship 
services are both dignified and helpful, 
with unusually good music, large attend- 
ance, real participation in the service on 
the part of the congreyation, and with 
helpful sermons having a social emphasis 
and a modern theological and religious 
point of view. Religious education and 
training for citizenship have an important 
place in the program. As a centre of 
various community interests it has pro- 
vided an up to date motion picture outfit 
at considerable cost, and has established 
a deposit branch of the Chicago Public 
Library which is open for the drawing 
of books at least ten hours a week. The 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are also com- 
munity projects, although financed by the 
church, and include considerable numbers 
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of Christian Scientists, Methodists, Cath- 
olics, and others who do not attend this 
church. Other organizations of the church 
are the Men’s League and the Women’s 
Society, which carry on regular meetings 
and various projects for the welfare of 
the church and community. Thus there 
is a constant effort to discover real needs 
which may be met by the church and its 
organizations. The missionary budget of 
the church is apportioned on the basis 
of 20 percent for missions (one half for 
foreign, one quarter for American Home 
Missions, one quarter for work in Chi- 
cago), and 80 percent for current ex- 
penses. The religious education program 
is much above the average and is carried 
on under the direction of a Religious 
Education Committee. 


WoopLAwNn Baptist CHURCH 


Woodlawn is a rather compact com- 
munity in the southern part of Chicago, 
lying between 60th and 67th Streets and 
South Park and Stony Island Avenues ; 
about two miles east and west and one 
mile north and south. Its centre, 63rd 
and Cottage Grove, is one of the chief 
“bright lights” areas of the city, some 
of the finest theatres and most magnif- 
icent dance halls to be found anywhere 
being located in this neighborhood. Near- 
by is the great commercialized amusement 
park, White City. Jackson and Wash- 
ington Parks, two of the finest and larg- 
est in the city, are located east and west 
of the community. Immediately north 
are the quadrangles of the University of 
Chicago, which accounts for the presence 
in the community of members of the uni- 
versity faculty and a great number of 
transient students. The entire commun- 
ity is largely transient. Very few are 
home owners. It is no longer the homo- 
geneous community that it was in earlier 
days. There is a wide representation of 
various racial groups, including many 
Jews and some Negroes, but the native 
born white is predominant. On the whole, 


housing conditions are good though some- 
what crowded. The total population in 
1920 was 62,731, of which 1,631 were 
Negroes. 

The Woodlawn Baptist Church, located 
at 62nd and University Avenue, is very 
near the centre of Woodlawn and in its 
best neighborhood. It was organized 
June 9, 1890. It has had a pretty steady 
growth during the 38 years of its his- 
tory, until now, with a membership of 
nearly 1200, it ranks as one of the strong 
churches in this part of the city. The 
pastor, Dr. Melbourne P. Boynton, has 
been with the church since 1896. He is 
recognized as a leader in the Baptist de- 
nomination and in civic affairs, as well 
as an unusually successful pastor. His 
ministry is evangelistic, but much of his 
attention is also given to social better- 
ment. The church edifice is adequate to 
take care of present needs, although not 
particularly attractive. A new four story 
annex takes care of the needs of the 
church school, but the arrangement is not 
ideal. 

Like most city churches, the attend- 
ance upon the church services is only a 
fraction of its membership. Out of a 
total membership of 1175 the average at- 
tendance of members for the morning 
service as shown by a recent count is 
about 230. There are always many visi- 
tors and non-members in attendance, 
however, so that congregations are good. 

The entire program of the church is 
conservative and conventional, except that 
the pastor sometimes says some startling 
and daring things about social and civic 
conditions. The Sunday school exists 
wholly to win decisions for Christ and 
to teach the Bible. The Young People’s 
Unions, which meet on Thursday eve- 
nings, are institutionally among the most 
successful in the city, but the activities 
are rather stereotyped. There is little in 
the program of the church, however, to 
indicate awareness of the presence in the 
community of swarms of pleasure seekers 
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from all parts of the city, of diverse 
racial groups, of a large university con- 
stituency, of some needy population ele- 
ments, nor of many problems related to 
home life growing out of crowded con- 
ditions and a high degree of transiency. 
The leaders of the church consider that 
the church justifies its existence by the 
message it speaks and the service it ren- 
ders. Perhaps it does; but there are 
many problems and needs of which it is, 
at the most, only dimly aware. 


IMMANUEL Baptist CHURCH 


Immanuel Baptist Church, 2320 South 
Michigan Avenue, is located in a zone 
in process of rapid transition with an 
uncertain future. At present the church 
stands near the centre of “automobile 
row” on the Avenue, but there seems to 
be a distinct possibility that these sales- 
rooms will move east and south to South 
Parkway. East of the Avenue and on 
the lake front the neighborhood is being 
transformed by the building of the outer 
drive and the extension southward of 
Grant Park. West of the Avenue is a 
very poor area of dilapidated apartment 
houses, shops, and industrial plants, ter- 
rifically crowded and inhabited by a poly- 
glot population, largely Negro. The chil- 
dren in the Mosely School, in the same 
block as the church, are 90 percent 
Negro. Immanuel Church once stood in 
the midst of Chicago’s most attractive 
residential neighborhood. Here lived 
Chicago’s elite. It has been swept over 
by business and industry. As the pros- 
perous inhabitants moved out, those 
buildings not torn down and rebuilt or 
taken over by industry were crowded 
with a heterogeneous population, and a 
process of rapid deterioration set in. 

Immanuel Church once reflected the 
prosperity of its community. It was the 
church home of a great many of Chi- 
cago’s most prosperous citizens. It was 
a great preaching centre. Its support- 
ing constituency has long since moved 
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out of the neighborhood and as the older 
members die it steadily loses strength. 
The building is an old stone structure, 
rather drab and unattractive inside, with 
practically no equipment for a_ social 
ministry although it has made somewhat 
dramatic efforts in that direction. When 
the steeple of the church fell down eight 
years ago the church decided to erect 
an office building in front of the audi- 
torium and facing on the Avenue, which 
it was believed would be a source of in- 
come. The venture proved a doubtful 
business success, and many of the Bap- 
tist city, state, and national organizations 
have been persuaded to locate their offices 
there with the hope that the building will 
ultimately become the Northern Baptist 
headquarters. The results are somewhat 
less than completely satisfactory to all 
concerned. Organizationally the condi- 
tion of the church is chaotic. No one 
seems to know with any degree of cer- 
tainty whether the membership is 2,300 
(the number on the roll when this sur- 
vey was made), or less than 800. The 
church finances are in bad condition with 
no adequate accounting. The fact best 
known is that there is an enormous debt 
on the property, the extent of which it is 
difficult to ascertain definitely. There is 
a dearth of capable leadership. The spir- 
it of the church might be described as 
evangelistic and philanthropic; but the 
church seriously lacks an effective tech- 
nique for the expression of either of 
these interests. It can think of no bet- 
ter method to reach the spiritually needy 
incoming population than to hold an old 
fashioned revival. Its tradition as an old 
family church inhibits any genuinely cor- 
dial welcome to the underprivileged of 
the community, except as the recipients 
of its bounty. There is a strong anti- 
Negro bias. Its social work is of the 
old fashioned charity type rather than 
an expression of a genuinely neighborly 
spirit. There is a bread line for home- 
less men every morning during the win- 




















ter. As many as a thousand men have 
been served in one morning. A luncheon 
is served at a fixed price every day in 
the church dining room for Michigan 
Avenue workers and clerks, and the left- 
overs are dispensed as charity to needy 
families. The church conducts few in- 
stitutional activities for its own people. 
There are occasional church dinners, the 
young men have a basketball team, and 
a feeble effort is made to maintain cer- 
tain club activities. The Sunday school 
is a moderately successful organization ; 
it can hardly be expected in the circum- 
stances to be distinguished. One might 
say that the church is keenly aware that 
it faces distressing problems, although 
what they are it does not exactly know; 
and that in its approach to these prob- 
lems it is sentimentally rather than scien- 
tifically minded. 


Hype Park Metuopist Episcopar 
CHURCH 


The Hyde Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church rejoices in a noble history. Emi- 
nent preachers have filled its pulpit and 
its influence upon Methodism, particu- 
larly in the Chicago area, has been great. 
In the last few years, however, it has 
found itself confronted by new problems, 
particularly those growing out of a rapid 
increase in the transiency of its surround- 
ing population. It feels the necessity of 
working out a new and more effective 
technique if it would minister success- 
fully to its rapidly shifting constituency. 

The location of the church is strategic. 
Its building stands at the corner of 54th 
and Blackstone Avenue, a few blocks 
northeast of the University of Chicago, 
a block and a half from the Hyde Park 
branch of the Y. M. C. A., and only a 
few blocks from the Y. M. C. A. College 
and the Chicago College of Osteopathy. 
It is near a large number of residential 
hotels. It is only one block removed 


from two surface lines, and a station of 
the electrified Illinois Central suburban 
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line is near at hand. Most of the people of 
the community live in good apartments, 
although there are a few private resi- 
dences. They belong chiefly to the up- 
per middle class. There has been a con- 
siderable invasion of the territory by 
Jews, who have erected two very beau- 
tiful and commodious synagogues. There 
is an extraordinarily large number of 
children in the community for an apart- 
ment house neighborhood. The univer- 
sity and the colleges, near at hand, gives 
the community a large academic popula- 
tion. 

The membership of the church is 578. 
The financial record, both as regards 
current expense and _ benevolences, is 
creditable. The church building is good 
and the architecture and furnishings of 
the auditorium help create a worshipful 
atmosphere. The old church building is 
used for the Sunday school and is very 
unsatisfactory. The organization and 
administration of the church is, of 
course, of the conventional Methodist 
pattern. There is a good choir. The 
Epworth League, thanks to unusually 
competent leadership, is an eminently suc- 
cessful organization. There is, however, 
nothing unconventional about its pro- 
gram. The church school does creditable 
work in spite of poor housing. Two 
features of the church program which 
are a bit unusual and have achieved mer: 
ited success are a Dramatic Club, which 
enlists a considerable number of young 
people and has produced a few very 
creditable plays; and a Choral Club with 
a membership of forty which renders ex- 
cellent concerts, usually with the assist- 
ance of guest artists, at regular intervals. 
The morning worship services are digni- 
fied, inspiring, and effective. The even- 
ing services are of little value, if any. 
The church combines a good constitu- 
ency of permanent members with a large 
transient group. There are always 
enough of the latter to give the former 
plenty to do, and there are enough of 
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the former to give stability to the group. 
What the church most needs, perhaps, in 
order to increase its effectiveness, is a 
clearer realization of the problems with 
which it is confronted on account of the 
increasing transiency of its population; 
and the development of a more effective 
technique for dealing with these prob- 
lems. Transiency, apartment dwelling, 
and other features of urban life, particu- 
larly in such a neighborhood as that oc- 
cupied by this church, make for anonym- 
ity and a depersonalization of the social 
process, with which results the church, 
as Professor Holt says, “Has a legitimate 
controversy.”* While the Hyde Park 
Church is taking some measures to meet 
this situation, it would appear that more 
might be done through week day activi- 
ties and a complete making over of the 
evening services. 


CoNCLUSION 


As has already been said, the case 
studies here presented are far too few 
to justify any confident generalizations. 
Moreover, the limits of space do not 
permit a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
programs of the churches submitted. 
Only a few tentative conclusions may be 
suggested. 

First, there appears to be a rather 
widespread but vague realization among 
church leaders that there are new prob- 
lems with which the churches must come 
to terms emerging from changing social 
conditions. These leaders have not, 
however, made a careful analysis of the 
situation, and consequently do _ not 


*“The Next Great Step for the Church in the City,” 
A. FE. Holt, The Christian Century, July 26, 1928. 
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adequately understand the nature of the 
problems which are thrust upon them. 
Church programs, with rare exceptions, 
continue to be highly conventional. There 
has been astonishingly little modification 
of technique from that of a family type 
church in a very simple social environ- 
ment. So long as familiar procedures 
will serve to secure the institutional suc- 
cess of a church, new problems and 
needs will, as a rule, scarcely be recog- 
nized. 

Second, such efforts as are made to 
meet changing conditions are, as a rule, 
hesitating and tentative. They are usu- 
ally more the result of guesswork or 
mere imitativeness than of a well thought 
out plan devised to meet clearly recog- 
nized needs. Here and there one finds 
encouraging exceptions where a pastor 
or church board deliberately undertakes 
to find out the facts about a changing 
community, endeavors to locate needs, 
and sets up an adequate and well con- 
ceived program of ministration. But 
such cases are rare. 

Third, the clearness with which needs 
are perceived and the effectiveness of 
the technique devised to meet these 
needs, are mainly dependent upon the 
quality of the professional leadership of 
the church. Churches which are effec- 
tively coming to terms with new needs 
are those under the pastoral leadership 
of men who combine the scientific tem- 
per with religious zeal. One of the ur- 
gent needs, therefore, is the more ade- 
quate training of pastors in this method 
of approach to the study of church prob- 
lems. 
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SUBURBAN RELIGION 


James M. STIFLER 


EN ARE ALWAYS and every- 

where basically the same. Their 
social conditions are various to a be- 
wildering degree. Those of us who are 
engaged in ministering religiously to 
humanity today need to be alert and 
adaptable lest we discover that we are 
wasting our energies. 

The church in the country is a very 
ancient thing; the church in the city has 
a long history and experience. The in- 
terior conditions in both rural and city 
churches have undergone rapid changes, 
yet they are fundamentally unchanged 
throughout the years. 

The suburb, however, is something 
wholly modern. It is a by-product of 
the age of steam, that started the defin- 
ite alteration of the mode of living in all 
industrial countries. The city has be- 
come enormous. The rural districts have 
shrunk proportionally. The suburb 
sprang up largely during the past fifty 
years from a combination of causes of 
which two are more decisive than others. 

The home loving instinct is extremely 
strong and the privacy and elbow room 
that seem inseparable from a real home 
are very expensive and difficult to attain 
in a city. Quick transportation makes it 
possible for a family to have a home of 
more or less liberal dimensions outside 
of the city, and at the same time permits 
the wage earner to do his day’s work 
in the centre of the most congested me- 
tropolis. 

Suburban life is a compromise at best. 
It does not give the genuine solitude and 
spaciousness of the country home nor 


does it give the crowded highly special- 
ized life of the city. It has its good and 
its regrettable aspects. Whether it is a 
permanent condition or not is open to 
question. There are indications of a de- 
centralization of cities that is now going 
on, but for a long time to come the sub- 
urb will be with us and its social and 
economic features must guide the reli- 
gious worker in his methods. 

The suburb has some factors that are 
highly favorable to church operation. 

It is inspired by the home loving in- 
stinct. This is primal and can never be 
safely forgotten. Without this the sub- 
urb would not be. It provides the most 
highly favored soil for the conduct of 
every activity that aims to make personal 
life better. The vast majority of people 
that settle in a good suburb do so for 
the sake of their children. It is the sim- 
pler life, the greater privacy, the schools 
and the churches, that draw men there. 
By process of automatic selection, the 
less responsive element of our people are 
at once eliminated. This is a tremendous 
factor in favor of the church and its 
attendant activities. 

Another favoring factor is the relative 
permanence of the popuiation. In an 
apartment house district of a great city 
the addresses of as high as a third of 
a church membership change during the 
period of one year. Inasmuch as our 
congregational and democratic type of 
church depends to a great extent on the 
ability and devotion of the lay worker, 
it is manifestly disastrous to have such 
an appalling shift in personnel constantly 
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going on. The work of the church under 
such conditions is a constant scrambling 
reorganization. The machine uses mostly 
the starter and low gear and seldom 
reaches the joyful exhilaration of going 
swiftly ahead at full speed. This con- 
dition must be met in some unusual way 
or the responsible people become dis- 
couraged by the ineffectual drudgery of 
the thing. 

The suburban church is relatively free 
from this handicap. The people come 
there for the sake of having a settled 
home. Everything tends to keep them 
fixed. They are largely home. owners 
and not renters and they are loath to 
break in on the cumulative value of their 
children’s school and church life. All 
this is very much to the advantage of 
the democratic type of church. The work 
once manned is likely to continue so for 
that year at least with only the changes 
due to the normal vicissitudes of human 
life. 

A third great asset of the suburb is 
the ability of the people. The process 
of selection that gives the church a home 
loving clientele at the same time gives it 
a social group that is above the average 
in mental alertness. Our type of Prot- 
estantism, to its advantage, or disadvan- 
tage, as you take it, makes its strongest 
appeal to people of intelligence. The 
highly ritualistic church can reach and 
influence a low grade of mind and social 
development that we do not inspire at 
all. The suburban church has a large 
group of people who are skilled in the 
very art and methods that such a church 
must use. Here we usually find parents 
who are apt to teach, and an unusual num- 
ber of persons of the professional type, 
teachers and the like. Moreover, a goodly 
number of these people have the time 
that is necessary to give to the church’s 
work. 

There are other factors in suburban 
life that are not favorable to the conduct 


of church life and must be counted 
among the liabilities of the situation. 

The life is not well balanced. Work 
is a normal part of human living and has 
its true and necessary place in the forma- 
tion of character. The suburb is dis- 
sociated from it. To be sure, there is 
housework and just enough shops to pro- 
vide some at least of the daily necessities. 
But industry in its majestic proportions 
is removed from the suburban at- 
mosphere. Its removal takes something 
spinal and hardening out of the temper 
of suburban existence. The life of a 
suburb is relaxed. Its youth are a little 
too much removed from the realities and 
strenuosities of life. They are kept soft 
a little too long. They mature far more 
slowly than they should. 

The suburban church must guard it- 
self carefully or it will unconsciously 
drift into the casual and enervating air 
of aclub. The life and death atmosphere 
which is the normal circle of living is 
artificially removed. The minister is very 
ingenious indeed if he does not see far 
more of the women and children of his 
parish than of the men. He needs the 
constant friction of virile manhood to 
keep his own fibre taut and vigorous. 

The time element of life in a suburb 
is not favorable to the church. To con- 
duct a democratic church so that it grows 
solidly requires a good deal of congre- 
gating. The people must be frequently 
together. It was no problem in the 
smaller cities of our fathers’ day to 
gather people to two preaching services 
on Sunday and a midweek meeting. It 
is practically impossible to do so in a 
modern suburb. It is, furthermore, quite 
a question whether it should be done. The 
compromise of the suburban life is costly 
in its drain on the wage earners’ time. 
The father pays for the advantages of 
the suburb to his family daily with from 
ten to three of his sixteen waking 
hours, He leaves before the family life 
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is fairly started in the morning and in 
the evening has the fatigue of his work, 
plus that of the travelling, to carry. Sun- 
day naturally becomes the one great fam- 
ily day. It is almost unjust to ask the 
suburban family to give up more than a 
half of its Sunday to the church. By 
the time Sunday school and church are 
over it would seem that the afternoon 
and evening should really be devoted to 
cementing the family bonds. 

This may not be as severe a handicap 
to the church as it on the surface ap- 
pears. It does mean, however, that the 
one service or the one teaching hour 
must be very effective. Nearly any 
church can operate one service with more 
care and intensiveness than two. And if 
the parson cannot produce a better ser- 
mon with twice the time for preparation, 
then he needs looking into. 

Suburban churches have a tendency to 
become a little too homey. They take 
their color a little too much from the 
selected atmosphere of their surround- 
ings. The preacher finds it easy to con- 
fine his instruction to such things, and 
to minimize the gigantic and forceful 
elements of life that the men folks are 
grappling with. Those very men them- 
selves are generally glad if he does. They 
come to the suburbs to get away from 
it and forget it as much as possible. But 
it does no good for anyone to hide his 
head in the sand. The rest of him is 
too much unguarded to be safe. 

If ever there was a place where 
churches should have the majesty and 
pathos and glory of life and death ade- 
quately presented, it is in the suburban 
church. The very architecture of the 
church should tend to bring back youth 
and maturity from the soft life. This is 
not in the spirit of harshness but of kind- 
ness. It is no kindness to people to let 
them be deluded into thinking that life 
is easier than it is. We are not happy 
because we are spared. We know 
Christ’s joy when we overcome. 
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A current that runs alongside of this 
and which must not be overlooked is 
that the suburb presents the class dis- 
tinction more sharply than in any other 
community in recent times. The normal 
small town numbered all grades of so- 
ciety from the laborer to the magnate. I 
can still recall the communion service at 
the church of my youth where in the 
row of deacons sat the school teacher, 
the loom setter in the cotton mill who 
never in his life earned thirty dollars a 
week, and the hereditary millionaire who 
owned the mills and most of the houses 
in the town. 

It is not so in the suburb. Because of 
economic conditions most families in the 
suburb have incomes that range from 
three to ten thousand a year. A little 
further out the average is from ten thou 
sand to twenty-five; and still further out 
nearly every home owner is a man of 
large financial interests. 

The boy and girl in a given suburb 
sees too many men of just one sort. He 
does not see in the social life of his 
church the cross section of life as it 
really is. The tragedy, comedy, struggle, 
victory, and contrast of real life is half 
hidden from the eyes of suburban youth. 
All unconsciously the stirring variation 
of life is removed from him. The minds 
he meets are apt to move in the same 
plane. His days are likely to be spiritu- 
ally and mentally too circumscribed. 

This must never be forgotten by those 
who conduct the religious education and 
do the preaching in a suburban church. 
It is entirely possible that this uniform- 
ity of mind and living constitute one of 
the suburban parson’s real problems. 
People who see few but persons of their 
own sort tend to a monotony of the soul 
that is dangerous. Those who were in 
the army knew how deadly the sight of 
uniforms became and what a relief it was 
to get into “civies.” There is a danger- 
ous uniformity in suburban life. It must 
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be counteracted by the true spiritual 
leaders just so far as they can do it. 
Another element in suburban life that 
is more of a liability than an asset from 
the Protestant minister’s point of view is 


the tendency to social detachment. In a 
normal town where everybody meets 
everyone, they all know each other and 
have ties that cross and re-cross and 
weave them together. It is not so in the 
suburb. The Smiths buy a home on a 
residence street and geographically live 
next door to the Browns. Mr. Smith 
grew up on an Iowa farm and drifted 
into the conduct of a farm paper that 
is published in the big city where presses 
whirr and advertisers are plenty. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown on the other hand were 
born in the big city close at hand. Their 
parents lived there and still are there. 
The Browns moved out to the suburb 
for the sake of the children so that they 
might have more sunshine and air. The 
Smiths. call on the Browns and the call 
is returned. But nothing happens. They 
really talk a different language. Their 
whole background of life is different. 
Friendly intercourse keeps up but there 
is no real deep social contact. Even if 
they go to the same church there is no 
genuine contact. 

The social contacts in a suburb are 
mostly artificial and superficial. The 
circle of real friends is apt to be small, 
and unless it is helped will grow smaller. 
The situation is quite beyond the church 
really to alter, but it can be helped. The 
social program of the church must be 
designed to meet this need whenever and 
wherever it can. The need is always 
there. So evident is it that the suburban 
church must look to itself carefully lest 
it become too much of a mixing insti- 
tuition. People who want friends will 


come to the church for the sake of find- 
ing social contacts, and the real function 
of the body of Christ is overlooked for 
a lesser thing. 


Let us not blame such 
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persons too quickly. The church is to 
serve and often to its own cost. How 
frequently we read “He took him and 
healed him and let him go.” They come 
for help. Give it gladly and let them 
go. Are we not all ministers to human 
need? Let us serve where we are asked 
to serve and hope that we may be able 
to serve still more. 

The liabilities and assets of the sub- 
urban community present a fascinating 
problem in church adjustment. It is one 
of the most fertile fields for churches. 
So far as the great cities are concerned 
the strength of the churches is constantly 
moving from the centre outward. The 
“good workers” in the downtown church 
go out to the suburb. They find them- 
selves in a totally new environment. The 
harness of church responsibility which 
they have worn from their youth has 
slipped from their shoulders. Liberty of 
a new sort is offered them, allurements 
in new directions are put before them. 
It is a clever pastor who can get these 
people to assume once more the steady 
responsibility for the support and conduct 
of the local church. Not always will he 
succeed. It is not easy. It is too much 
like catching a horse that has been out 
at pasture a couple of months. He would 
rather stay out at pasture. Once he is 
harnessed again, however, he is soon in 
better condition than ever and infinitely 
more useful. Men, like horses, are made 
for work more than for play. 

Beyond the situation of the suburban 
community there is now arising another 
more complex still. Many great cities 
are flanked today with suburbs that have 
developed into suburban cities. The vol- 
ume of business done is very large. There 
are shopping streets and workers sec 
tions, and yet the place is mostly in- 
habited by commuters. This presents a 
much more complicated location for 
church life, and calls for another field 
of study and work. 
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THE COMMUNITY CHURCH MOVEMENT 


J. Ropert HARGREAVES 


HE COMMUNITY religious move- 

ment is finding its expression in the 
city as well as in the village and open 
country. This article, however, will be 
largely based upon and confined to the 
village conditions. 

The effectiveness of any social force 
depends on its adjustment to conditions. 
In churches this adjustment, among other 
things, has a numerical basis. It does 
not follow that because one church in a 
community is good, more than one would 
be better. The very best of churches will 
nullify each other in a population in- 
sufficient to the division. On an average, 
the complementary parts of a well or- 
dered social unit may be derived in a 
population of from 800 to 1,000 people. 
The community church is a response to 
the discovery of the numerical basis for 
the social unit and, in the smaller places 
particularly, is furthering the scientific 
organization of society by permitting the 
complementary parts to be brought to- 
gether. The day of sectarian prosperity 
was the day of individualism. This is 
the day of the group. It is not only 
right, it is necessary as well that the 
church seek to conform to the present 
emphasis on cooperation. It cannot per- 
sist in opposition to the application of a 
developing social law and continue its 
efficiency. 

Many of the endeavors which would 
greatly increase the desirability, as well 
as safety, of country life are made almost 
impossible because the natural neighbor- 
hood leaders are divided into sundry 
bands by the several church centers. Citi- 
zens do not perform their citizenship 
functions in small groups, or exercise 
their social talents as effectively as in the 
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larger circles. No single denomination 
of Christians, no matter how cherished 
its history or valued its points of em- 
phasis, has any right to interfere with 
advantageous social organization, especi- 
ally when their distinctive principle need 
not be sacrificed by coordination with that 
of other bodies. No man liveth to him- 
self but every man should be privileged 
to live with others to the best possible 
advantage. He should have the chance 
of such development, guidance, and pleas- 
ure, as comes from the contact of man 
with man in sufficient numbers to pro- 
vide the varied lines of talent needed for 
mutual pleasure and helpfulness. 

Regardless of the form the church of 
the future may eventually take, people 
will not be denied that broader fellow- 
ship, which, once having experienced, we 
learn to cherish, nor that organization of 
society which brings together its natur- 
ally complementary parts. The com- 
munity church is satisfying these needs. 
It is bringing congenial spirits together. 
I well remember that in the start of my 
own community church experience, in the 
same parish one of my chief helpers and 
close friends was a Wesleyan Methodist 
exhorter while another was a Covenanter 
Presbyterian. Those men supplied a need 
in my life, they were congenial to me 
and, had it not been for the movement 
I was in, I would not have known the 
joy of their fellowship. 

Concerning the inherent capacity for 
doing things in the average village group 
I had an illustration just a few days ago. 
It was at the reopening service, after re- 
pairs, of the community church at Sub- 
let, Illinois. The congregation was in- 
dulging in a day of celebration and I was 
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the preacher at one of the services. The 
platform extended across the entire front 
of the church. One side of the pulpit 
was occupied by a good sized orchestra, 
the other side by a well selected choir. 
On previous Sundays I had preached in 
two of the good sized Chicago churches. 
There was a contrast in the music and it 
was quite decidedly in favor of the vil- 
lage church. The special occasion was 
the means of discovering the latent pow- 
ers of that little neighborhood. Many 
country districts fail to appreciate their 
own possibilities. Indeed it is quite a 
habit to speak slightingly of themselves. 
It remains for the community church to 
uncover and coordinate the existing ca- 
pabilities. 

This movement did not arise from the 
efforts of any particular individual, nor 
from those of any well defined group of 
individuals. Like the greater number of 
influences which demand attention, com- 
munity churches have arisen simultane- 
ously in different places. The movement 
may be regarded as nature’s measure for 
a needed adjustment. The community 
church may be just an ad interim organ- 
ization, filling a place until a fuller ad- 
justment to the existing demand is 
worked out. The fact that the movement 
is growing rapidly is indicative of the 
growing consciousness of the inadequacy 
of the present sectarian method, rather 
than of the popularity of the community 
church as such. Where it is an evolution 
out of existing conditions, and so organ- 
ized as to guard and retain the findings 
of the past, it is serving a need, and ini- 
tiating a spirit and method, which will 
be incorporated in whatever form the 
more definite and permanent expression 
of church life may eventually take. 

In organizing a community church care 
must be taken to show regard for those 
affections and ideas which for years have 
kept great bodies in existence and which 
are founded on principles which cannot 
be set aside without loss. Where it is a 
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case of adjustment of churches rather 
than the forming of a new organization, 
it is generally wisest, especially in the 
beginning of a movement, to follow the 
method of federation, because this indi- 
cates a very visible and practical regard 
for denominational interests and char- 
acteristics which are represented in the 
community. 

While I am writing this article a letter 
has come to my desk in which a man, 
telling of his experience in a federated 
community church, says, “I feel richer 
in my Christian experience because I 
know something of the origin and dis- 
tinctive principles of other churches.” A 
properly conducted community church 
furnishes and fosters the opportunity to 
gain inspiration and direction from the 
findings of others, while, at the same 
time, it may emphasize the value of the 
denomination to which a person has long 
given allegiance. 

It is my own habit, when opportunity 
offers, to exhort the members of com- 
munity organizations to read their history 
and bring to the common altar the great 
points of their respective parent com- 
munions. As a constructive step towards 
unity, the community church workers 
contemplate the organization of classes in 
religious education from among the dif- 
ferent churches of villages. For these 
classes courses of study are to be ar- 
ranged, intended to set forth the distinct- 
ive principles of the standard religious or- 
ganizations, with the purpose of indicat- 
ing how they can be coordinated in one 
body. As previously suggested, the move- 
ment, to be satisfactory, should be an 
evolution out of, rather than a protest 
against, present conditions; or, what is 
equally unfortunate, a mere economic 
convenience. To assist in making it such 
an evolution we are planning the method 
here suggested, and will put it into opera- 
tion in places which are anticipating, or 
have a considerable element desiring, an 
adjustment in their church life. 
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Not alone in the coordinating of prin- 
ciples, but in temper of service the com- 
munity church may bring multiplication 
of strength. In the first churches I fed- 
erated I can still remember how the pres- 
ence of the Episcopalian was recognized, 
and how it tended to the greater refine- 
ment of the services; the Methodist kept 
us mindful of that inherent appetite of 
the soul which naturally seeks for stim- 
ulation through religious fervor; the 
presence of the Baptist kept prominent 
the sacred value of the personal religious 
experiences in the final conclusions of 
faith; and the Presbyterians called for 
the frequent consideration of the regular- 
ity, precision, and the reverential order- 
liness which arises so naturally from the 
Calvinistic emphasis. 

It is an accepted fact that differences 
in interpretation do not form the natural 
religious alignments. Take, for instance, 
a Baptist Association. In its personnel 
are ministers from the seminaries in Chi- 
cago, in Rochester, and in Louisville, men 
grounded in different interpretations, 
often exponents of widely differing ideas 
of Scripture and philosophy, yet all feel- 
ing the life which comes from the spirit 
of Christ. Solid church memberships 
are united on ideals rather than on ideas, 
and cemented by the traditions of past 
acquaintance and friendship. 

The present outstanding ideal in social 
life is the furthering of the individual by 
furthering the interests of the group. For 
that reason a community church, consid- 
ering their church organization as a 
sacred means working toward the ful- 
fillment of an entire neighborhood in 
things spiritual, moral, and _ physical, 
should become the strongest and happiest 
kind of communion and be a living 
prophesy of the emphasis of the church 
of the future. When churches were first 
organized it was not that they should be- 
come exponents of particular theories. It 
was only after a time that some were of 
Paul and some of Appolos and some of 


Christ. In the beginning they were volun- 
tary bands of people actuated by the spirit 
which Jesus showed. The same basis of 
organization, incorporating the findings of 
intervening years, is again within our 
reach through the encouragement and op- 
eration of the spirit which actuates the 
community religious movement. 

The critic may see difficulty in a long 
continued attempt to conserve the rights 
and affections of different denominations 
within one body. Such difficulty will be 
obviated by the fact that the complemen- 
tary character of these different points, 
brought together in the warmth of a 
united Christian passion, will cause them 
to fuse into one great idea and thus make 
a church built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Himself 
being the chief corner stone. 

As the ideal community church is in 
itself a fusion, so also the conduct of 
the movement should be such as to en- 
list, as far as possible, all Christian peo- 
ple. It should avoid even the semblance 
of another denomination, but more and 
more become the practical medium of 
the several denominations as they seek 
together for a more direct and economic 
application of the things of Jesus to the 
great masses of people. 

The term “community religious move- 
ment’’ more accurately describes the per- 
vasive influence we are now feeling than 
does the term “community church move- 
ment.” It is a consciousness of submis- 
sion to what might be termed the sacred 
findings of social science, findings which 
already have their considerable expres- 
sion in some new ideals in the industrial 
world and in the world of fraternal re- 
lations. It is simply an urge which the 
church is feeling to catch up in its own 
immediate organizations with results, of 
which it has been the inspiration, in or- 
ganizations which have hitherto been con- 
sidered outside of itself. 

The obstacles to the movement are as 
much “within” as “without.” The fact 
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that we can use such terms for what is 
really an assertive urge is in itself un- 
fortunate. The community church is just 
a depot on the way to that next major 
expression of religious life which will 
be reached when we are able to put in 
concrete form the spiritual, moral, and 
social findings which are arising out of 
the present search. There should be no 
within or without. The devotees of the 
movement, or those “within” are, in some 
cases, tempted to put such stress on the 
idea of unity as to make it an end in 
itself instead of a means to the putting 
on of a greater and more far-reaching 
program of service. To those who con- 
sider themselves “without”, and who ex- 
press their lack of sympathy by the term 
‘just another denomination,” it will not 
become such unless the opposition forces 
it. The community churches will never 
become a separate denomination if they 
are used as a medium, and encouraged 
in the effort to demonstrate that different 
denominations within the same assembly 
may receive recognition and at the same 
time supplement each other. 

While the movement may be serfously 
hindered by opposition, the obstacles put 
in the way will never restore the glory 
of the sectarian day. Judging from ob- 
servation in several places the sectarian 
church cannot be restored to a place of 
efficiency in village life. By subsidizing, 
it may be continued for a season, but it 
is simply not in harmony with the spirit 
or need of the hour. The lover of 
horses cannot bring back the old coach, 
not even the rubber tired buggy, so he 
submits to the transition and assists in 
making possible the highly improved 
automobile. Why cannot church mem- 
bers be as wise as men in the industrial 
world? 

Finally, there appears, to many of us, 
to be but one solution for the present vil- 
lage religious situation, and that is the 
forming of what may be termed “The 
United Rural Church of America.” Such 
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adjustment of our rural church life, if 
it were initiated and fostered by the cen- 
tral societies of the several standard 
churches, could be made to result in an 
organization which, in the majority of 
cases, would voluntarily affiliate itself 
with some one or other of the recognized 
denominations. It would be an evolu- 
tion out of the past instead of a break 
with the past. 

If the representatives of the mission- 
ary boards in any state can be prevailed 
upon to encourage the villages to adjust 
their church life according to existing 
needs, and trust them to act advisedly, a 
change beyond description would soon be 
experienced. There is a peculiar psychic 
condition in our villages, a feeling of 
hesitancy in opposing long standing usage 
and the wishes of church representatives. 
If the different societies will make the 
recommendation suggested, it will take 
away the imaginary stigma and leave the 
way invitingly open to the carrying out 
of the majority desire. This seems a 
very simple method for the reaching of 
a very great end. “If the prophet had 
bidden thee do some great thing wouldst 
thou not have done it?” 

The natural proponents of the com- 
munity religious movement, as it may be 
applied to the life of villages, are the 
officials of home mission societies and 
church extension boards. If they will 
constructively yield tb what may be 
termed the present spiritual urge, and 
advise a denominationally recognized 
united church for the open country and 
for villages under a thousand popula- 
tion, we would soon see a tremendous 
upward trend in rural religious life. Such 
sympathetic relation with the present or- 
ganized forces of American Christendom 
will open and guard the way to that 
ideal community centered church which 
will satisfy the prevailing desire and 
need, and that without any painful break 
with the triumphs of the past. 
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SOME RURAL CHURCH PROBLEMS 


Epwarp R. BARTLETT 


| N HIS penetrating inquiry, Does Civ- 
ilization Need Religion, Reinhold 
Neibuhr comes to the conclusion that: 

Religion is dying in modern civilization not 
only because it has not yet been able to state 
its affirmations so that they will be consistent 
with scientific fact, but also because it has not 
been able to make its ethical and social resources 
available for the solution of the moral prob- 
lems of modern civilization. 

In the second clause of this statement 
may be found the fundamental cause 
for the present dilemma with which the 
rural church is confronted. The fact that 
this aspect of the rural church’s problem 
is being obscured by discussions of types 
of organization, by forms of programs, 
and by optimistic exhortation, in no wise 
modifies its seriousness nor its reality. 
Because, in the multiplied changes 
through which our nation’s rural popula- 
tion has passed in a century and a quar- 
ter, sufficient spiritual dynamic to meet 
the problems thus occasioned has not been 
generated, “Ichabod” is being written 
daily over the entrance to some church 
in the open country. 


Of 5,552 representative rural churches 
throughout the United States, two-fifths were 
not growing; two-thirds with less than fifty 
members were not growing. Of one denom- 
ination, eighty-five per cent of churches served 
by pastors with more than four churches were 
not growing; forty-eight per cent of churches 
with absentee pastors were not growing. 


So runs the statement in “The Town 
and Country Church in the United 
States” by Morse and Brunner.’ 


It will be seen that nearly half the com- 
munities are without resident spiritual advisers ; 
that nearly half the rural churches are losing 
in membership or just holding their own; that 


1. Quoted by R. S. Adams in Handbook of Rural 
Social Resources, 1928, Landis. 


the small church is threatened with extinction ; 
that the church served by a non-resident pastor 
is on the decline (and) that the average mem- 
bership is very small (84 per cent of the rural 
population is not connected with the church).? 

But even spiritual power requires in- 
telligent application. Social and ethical 
resources may not be utilized in the solu- 
tion of rural problems, simply because 
there is no clear cut appreciation of the 
complex forces among which these re- 
sources must be made effective. The 
present situation, dark as these reports 
show it to be, may not be the result of 
inevitable disintegrative forces, but rather 
due to factors which, when clearly ap- 
prehended, may be met successfully. 
After a century of wasteful denudation 
of valuable timber land, destruction is 
giving way to conservation. In some 
such fashion the conservation of rural 
religious resources may take place. 

A step in this direction is taken when 
we recognize the changing nature of the 
social milieu in which the rural church 
must work. The following series of 
factors affecting rural church life is far 
from being all inclusive, but it does in- 
dicate something of the complicated na- 
ture of the problem and suggest areas 
in which difficulties arise. 

1. Population movements. The city- 
ward trend of rural dwellers has been 
generally recognized. 


From 1910 to 1920 the rural districts in- 
creased by only 1,600,000 persons, while their 
natural increase, plus three-quarters of a mil- 
lion immigration, is estimated to have been 
7,850,000 persons. Thus we have a quantitative 
estimate of the cityward migration during the 
decade. It amounted to 6,150,000 persons and 


2. Ibid, page 69. 
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constituted 45.2 per cent of the total urban 
increase for the period. The comparative rate 
of increase and decrease for villages and open 
country indicate that the larger part of this 
migration came from the farms.’ 

Naturally, youth makes the largest con- 
tribution to this migration. The apparent 
lack of opportunity for advancement, ab- 
sence of social thrills, and the lure of 
fancied advantages which the city might 
offer, combine to turn farm life into a 
treadmill existence from which early es- 
cape is sought. Thus the country church, 
once the flourishing center of neighbor- 
hood life as the parents of the “younger 
generation” were together carving out 
their destinies on hillside and prairie, be- 
comes a house of memories for the few 
earlier settlers still living in the com- 
munity and the symbol of conventional 
piety for the tenant farmers who form an 
increasingly large part of the population.* 

Not only is the earlier homogeneity 
of the rural community rapidly disappear- 
ing, but too frequently the institutions 
which might give permanency to-com- 
munity ideals, the schools and_ the 
churches in particular, are manned by a 
constantly changing leadership. In Indi- 
ana, in 1921-22, 56.6 per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers in one room schools and 
38.3 per cent of the remaining elementary 
teachers had served for three years or 
less, while in the city schools only 15.1 
percent had been employed less than three 
years. “One teacher schools are there- 
fore the dumping ground, not only for 
untrained teachers, but also for tempo- 
rarv and inexperienced teachers.’* 

The churches fare no better. With 
nearly three-fourths of these in charge 
of non-resident ministers, and thirteen 
percent having no minister at all (1923) 


3. J. M. Gillette, “Publications of the American 


Sociological Society, Vol. XIX, pp... 142, 388. 
Quoted by C. E. Lively in Handbook of Rural Social 
Resources, 1928, Landis. 


4. In 1880, approximately one quarter of the farms 
in the United States were operated by tenants. In 
1920 38.1 per cent of the farms were in the hands 
of tenants. Quoted in Social Problems, Gillen. Dit- 


mer, and Colbert, page 60. 
5. Public Education in lidiana, General Education 
Board, 1923, page 44. 
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little stability of leadership is to be found. 
The fact that many rural ministers are in 
such position, either on their way to what 
some conceive to be more important pas- 
torates in urban communities, or else 
spending the closing years of a formerly 
effective ministry before complete retire- 
ment, has a distinct bearing upon the 
problem of permanence of influence. 

The mobility of the rural population 
is further marked by numerous means 
of transportation and communication 
which have developed in the past three 
or four decades. Speeding up highway 
transportation from four to forty or fifty 
miles per hour has had the effect, par- 
ticularly in sections of the corn belt where 
there are enough automobiles to trans- 
port the entire population, of making the 
farm home a terminus rather than an 
abode. Professor E. W. Burgess® offers 
striking evidence of the changes this 
single factor is bringing about. Multi- 
plied forms of rapid communication, pro- 
viding for the infiltration of urban ideas 
and ideals through the most remote cross 
roads community, have changed rural iso- 
lation (incidentally one of the bulwarks 
of a certain type of rural religious de- 
velopment) into a veritable thoroughfare 
for the parade of public opinion. For 
this relatively sudden expansion of men- 
tal horizons the rural church has made 
little or no preparation. Possibly it could 
not do so. But just'as the medieval 
church, failing to utilize the new forms 
of scientific knowledge, found itself swept 
from a position of dominant control in an 
awakening social order, so the rural 
church finds itself in danger of being 
brushed aside from a desirable position 
of wholesome influence by other institu- 
tions which are molding the thought and 
activity of our country population. 

2. Character of population. With the 
increasing emphasis upon individual de- 
velopment in educational procedure, it is 


6. Religious Education, May, 1928, pages 409, 411. 


























not remarkable that some are questioning 
the validity of a “rural church program” 
with its implication of fixity and routine. 
Obviously there are individual differences 
in respect to communities as well as per- 
sons. The following description, while 
possibly not typical, nevertheless may be 
duplicated in many sections of the 
country. 

The sorriest sight the Middie West has to 
offer is that of the hamlets and villages whjch 
have lost their reason for existence. One such 
comes to mind. It was started in the early 
days by a group of cultured New Eng- 
landers on the shores oi lov ely Lake St. Croix. 
It was a prosperous port of call for the river 
steamers plying between St. Paul on the Mis- 
sissippi and the upper reaches of the St. Croix. 
Then the railroad came, and it looked for a 
time as though the little village so strategically 
located was bound to have a future. Then 
came the decline of the lumber industry, the 
disappearance of steam craft from the river, 
and the growth of yr centers. The railroad 
up to a few years ago, pon eal to operate a 
train a day, not because there was anything 
in it but because the railroad’s charter required 
it. The academy on the hill now houses a 
sorry grade school. A few representatives of 
the old families remain, but for the most part 
they have intermarried with the newcomers 
and their places have been taken by a group 
who have brought with them a strange tongue 
and vastly different social values. The little 
old church is falling into decay, while above 
it on a hill is a more prosperous one where 
worship is conducted in another language. The 
pool hall, the dance hall and the blind pig are 
the main centers of social activity. There are 
prosperous farms about, but no longer is it 
a trading center, since the automobile makes it 
so easy to go to the more pretentious town 
to the north. And who lives there, and why? 
Only those who have been caught in the eddy 
and have not sufficient energy to swim out.’ 


The factors suggested here, changing 
cultural groups, differing national back- 
grounds and economic variations, all em- 
phasize a problem of peculiar significance 
with which rural religion must cope. 

3. Traditions and social habits. The 
relative immobility of earlier farm dwell- 
ers provided a rich soil for the growth 
of habits of thought and action which 
has proven at once a source of strength 
and a stone of stumbling in succeeding 
decades. Some are inclined to discover a 


7. Social Problems, Gillen et al., page 154. 
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virtue in the “puritan-mindedness” of the 
farmer, the city liberal’s favorite taunt 
flung at his rural neighbor ; probably this 
virtue draws its sustinence from tradi- 
tion. On the other hand, the attitudes 
created by adherence to custom and tradi- 
tion make even a desirable innovation 
extremely difficult. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son R. M. Coudenhove-Kalergi in The 
New Nobility, summarized by Dr. Glenn 
Frank, makes such contrasts as these: 

Urbanism is progressive; Ruralism is con- 
servative. U rbanism is the — ground of 
revolution ; Muralism is the breed: g ground of 
reaction. Urbanism makes for. “mobility of 
mind; Ruralism makes for rigidity of will. 

This factor may help to explain the 
slow progress of present day religious 
educational theory in rural circles. The 
characteristic expression of religion in 
the past has been emotional; not always 
of the extravagant type such as depicted 
in Davenport’s Primitive Traits in Reli- 
gious Revivals, but with a predominant 
appeal to the feelings. Hence to inter- 
pret religion in terms of developing life 
seems to cuit across group habits of re- 
ligious thinking and therefore to find little 
favor. Only thus does it seem possible 
to explain the fact that the farmer, who 
more than any one else sees all phe- 
nomena of nature in terms of growth, still 
finds satisfaction chiefly in a religion that 
is static. 

4. The economic factor. Sooner or 
later this stalks into every rural church 
discussion. Throughout a large part of 
the year many farmers handle little ac- 
tual money. Commodity exchange and 
credit meet their needs. Not infrequently 
the budget of the church reflects this 
situation, and there are still communities 
where “donation parties” are necessary 
to round out the preacher’s salary. As 
to ratio of expenditure among rural 
church members, Dr. C. Luther Fry notes 
that : 


(1) The average individual contribution of 
members of open country churches tend to in- 
crease with the increasing wealth of the areas 
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in which the particular churches are located; 
(2) the richer the county, the less the mem- 
bers give in proportion to the means at their 
disposal.” 

The farm market is being nationally 
exploited through general direct-by-mail 
advertising. Simple wants of an isolated 
community are rapidly giving way to the 
demand for luxuries enjoyed in urban 
centers. A student minister in a strictly 
rural district made this report: 


Fifty per cent of the farms are too poor to 
provide subsistence, hence many of the men 
work at a cement plant a few miles away and 
do very little farming. The housing conditions 
here are terrible, yet many families possess au- 
tomobiles. In one instance there are four cars 
in a family of ten. 

The long period of agricultural de- 
pression has served to awaken many 
churches to the need for some construct- 
ive action in dealing with the economic 
problem. Benson Y. Landis writes of 
a Methodist Episcopal Conference in 
which 47 rural churches had reduced the 
amount paid for pastor’s salary from 
$1,000 to $500 during the preceding year. 
The Laymen’s Conference sent resolu- 
tions to numerous organizations urging 
that nation wide study be given by reli- 
gious agencies of lavmen and clergymen 
so as to ascertain 

Whether the national position of agriculture 
is such as to warrant the belief of some of our 
members that social justice and sound national 
policy unite in favor of obtaining for agricul- 
ture a more prosperous condition in American 
life.” 

These represent but three aspects of 
the economic element in the rural church 
situation; yet to account for these alone 
must modify the traditional program radi- 
cally. 

5. Educational relationships. Little in- 
congruity was noticeable when the little 
red schoolhouse and the little white 
church appeared at the same crossroads. 
Both represented pioneer idealism, the 
vigorous will to cultivate spiritual values 

8, Diagnosing the Rural Church, C. Luther Fry, 


page 69. 
9. The Rural Evangel, organ of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, Meth. Epis. Church, 


April, 1928. 
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in a situation bristling with material 
needs. Yet somehow, the steady increase 
of consolidated schools, scientifically con- 
structed and equipped, is beginning to 
change this close relationship. The coun- 
try church in the neighborhood of such 
a school, unchanged in architecture or 
function, can scarcely command the en- 
thusiastic interest of the rising genera- 
tion. Religion suffers in comparison. 
Furthermore, higher educational ideals 
are sifting out undesirable types of 
teachers. The establishment of a care- 
fully supervised certificating system, of 
a minimum graduated salary schedule, 
and of more adequate teacher training 
facilities, is creating a public school teach- 
ing staff far superior to that even of a 
decade ago. The gap between the per- 
sonnel and instructional methods to be 
found in the modern rural school, and 
the corresponding factors in the rural 
church, often becomes painfully appar- 
ent. And none is more conscious of this 
than the pupil who shares in the services 
of both institutions. 

But a considerable body of opinion 
holds that all this needs the sanctions of 
religion, which the school cannot supply. 
Hence the dilemma in which the church 
finds itself; it is essential as to function. 
vet discredited as to method, equipment. 
and personnel. 

6. Recreational conditions. While in 
only a few communities’ do the churches 
still regard amusement as of the devil, 
still the rural church is reaping the fruits 
of its traditional attitude of suppression 
where the play life of youth was con- 
cerned. Community recreational halls 
and fields are becoming increasingly com- 
mon, with a multiplicity of athletic and 
social events scheduled, but frequently 
their managers have no sympathetic con- 
tact with the ideals of the churches. 
Where these recreational events are 
backed by village business men as adver- 
tising or sporting propositions, they pre- 
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sent a distinct problem to such religious 
leadership as the community may afford. 

The motion picture show in the coun- 
try town is about in the nickelodeon stage 
which marked the cinema’s early days in 
the city. Where cheap “westerns” con- 
stitute the chief offerings, the effect upon 
the aesthetic and conduct standards of 
children who attend is easy to forecast. 
Recently the teachers in nine rural com- 
munities in central Indiana reported their 
pupils’ practice with respect to the mov- 
ies. Out of 183 boys and girls, 92 at- 
tended once a week, 48 occasionally and 
43 not at all. Of the 140 who attended, 
76, or 54 per cent, enjoyed wild west pic- 
tures most, 33 preferred comedies, and 
20 wanted romance or scenery. It is evi- 
dent that appreciations were being formed 
ori the basis of the only available ma- 
terials. In none of these communities 
did the church program vary from the 
customary Sunday services and the ses- 
sions of a few adult organizations ; these 
churches were confronted with a recre- 
ational problem which they simply could 
not meet. 

7. Changing church objectives. The 
aim of each denomination that it be rep- 
resented in every community into which 
it might gain entrance, that apparently 
dominated church extension a generation 
ago, has been challenged by the Home 
Missions Council with the declaration 
that one church per thousand inhabitants 
is the ratio from which the best results 
may be expected. Studies by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, 
completed in 1925, show that on the basis 
of 140 communities studied, 


The villages have one church for every 237 
and the country districts one for every 440 
persons. . . . The average number of churches 
per village was 5.6”. 

Whether this condition is met by union 
of churches, establishment of commun- 
ity churches, or the summary elimination 


10. American Agricultural Villages, Brunner, 
Hughes, Patten, page 175. 


of the most unproductive, any action will 
probably encounter difficulties due to the 
emotional attachments which every 
church creates. 

Within individual churches the validity 
of certain traditional indices of success 
is being questioned. Does increasing at- 
tendance in the services of worship sig- 
nify progress?* Or improvement of 
property? Or increase in adherents to 
this particular faith? Perhaps other 
norms will be established, such as will 
lead to a critical evaluation of the serv- 
ice actually rendered to personal and so- 
cial enrichment. But this will mean a 
new form of problem for the rural 
church. 

8. Rural leadership. Persons are more 
significant than programs. The steady 
stream of vigorous productive minds con- 
tributed by rural America to numerous 
urban enterprises is indicative of the 
quality of potential leadership available. 
Unfortunately tradition steps in to say 
that religious work is solely a question 
of the will to be of service, and in no 
way requires preparation. Rural church 
progress awaits an indigenous leadership; 
too frequently there is little evidence of 
a readiness to seek training. 

9. Rural attitudes. The individualism 
which so strongly characterizes the 
farmer naturally constitutes a problem 
in developing a cooperative undertaking. 
On the other hand, deep loyalties grow 
out of this characteristic, which are valu- 
able once the enterprise is accepted. A 
more serious factor is the sense of in- 
feriority which seems to defeat many at- 
tempts to improve the church’s program. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that the 
program is designed for city conditions, 
presupposing finances, constituency, and 

1l. Dr. Fry, in Diagnosing the Rural Church, 
makes a good case for using attendance interest 
ratio, i. e., average time contribution of the_member- 
ship, as an index in comparing churches. Neverthe- 
less, the quality of the activity engaged in would 


seem extremely significant in any estimate of a 
church’s effectiveness. 
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equipment which the farming commun- 
ity cannot hope to provide. The reaction 
may be one of opposition, as suggested 
by Leroy A. Ramsdell in his discussion 
of “Rural Social Work”.”? 


Social agencies, for the most part, do not 
think of establishing rural social work except 
at the level of urban standards. They are 
imbued with the expert’s intolerance. Rural 
people, on the other hand, are almost deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with these new- 
fangled city notions. Social work, along with 
most of the other expert services, is being 
drawn into the rising urban-rural conflict, in- 
stead of being, as it should, the adjusting 
agency which integrates the conflict. 


Analysis of specific situations will 
doubtless furnish other factors modify- 
ing rural church effectiveness, in addi- 
tion to the nine briefly discussed. It is 
desirable however, to note here how some 
churches, confronted by these common 
difficulties, have steered their courses. 
The following report of a_ student 
preacher represents one situation and the 
approach to a solution. 


Canaan Church has a community radius of 
a mile and a half. It could accommodate the 
present population within a six-mile radius, 
but there are seven churches, four of one de- 
nomination, in this area. It has a membership 
roll of 70, half of whom are no longer in the 
community; half the remaining are inactive. 

Canaan’s physical equipment consists of a 
one-room church with no basement, no light- 
ing system, a poor piano, low grade song 
books and the cheapest sort of Sunday-school 
literature. Its customary program consists of 
preaching services every other Sunday morn- 
ing and evening and a Sunday school divided 
into three classes which frequently meet to- 
gether. The only pro blem of which the peo- 
ple seem to be aware is that of lack of attend- 
ance, and they fail to sense the real cause of 
that. 

One definite project we have undertaken 
has been an attempt to change the customary 
type of Sunday-school entertainment. On 
Christmas we presented a simplified arrange- 
ment of a pageant. The people wanted the 
usual Santa Claus entertainment, so we had 
that, too. After that they asked for more 
programs like the pageant. We organized 
transportation for the rehearsals and the folks 
co-operated well in this. On Easter and Chil- 
dren’s Day we had the new type programs, one 
of which was practically organized and directed 
by local talent. It is evident this opportunity 


Social Resources, 1928, 
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for self expression is not only commanding 
genuine interest, but is also helping satisfy a 
deep-seated need. 


In this church, attention is centered 
upon an attempt to provide some approx- 
imation of beauty in worship, in sur- 
roundings which have little to offer as 
an aid. A crossroads chapel in another 
part of the county has sought the same 
end in supplanting a revival song book 
by a hymnal especially adapted for church 
school worship. True, neither of these 
attempts do more than touch one item in 
the total problem ; the response, however, 
is such as to suggest a point at which 
the development of new life within a 
church may well begin. 

The County Country Life Conference 
developed in West Virginia marks a 
broader approach, through the identifica- 
tion of religious interests with the eco- 
nomic and social. Here not only are 
community improvements planned, recre- 
ational projects launched, and every 
activity contributing to rural welfare 
carefully considered, but sermons ate 
preached, Sunday school problems dis- 
cussed, and serious attention is given the 
needs of the churches. 

Of the methods developed through the 
churches alone, none seems to offer 
greater promise than the Larger Parish 
Plan, now being worked out by Catholic 
and Protestant groups alike. The under- 
lying principle is that greater efficiency 
is secured through codperative activity 
under a specialized leadership. It is the 
principle of division of labor applied to 
a group of churches. Instead of several 
independent churches, each under the 
resident or absentee supervision of men 
having limited training, a pastor-in-chief 
is placed in charge of a definite area and 
is given sufficient trained leadership, often 
in the fields of religious education and 
recreation, to develop a comprehensive 
program in each of the churches in this 
district. A modification of this plan 
makes one church with adequate equip- 




















ment the center of the social and edu- 
cational activities of the area, while the 
other churches serve solely as preaching 
centers. 

The Champaign-Urbana District Rural 
Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, comprising eighteen churches 
with thirteen ministers, may be taken as 
typical of the working of this plan with 
a predominantly educational emphasis. 
The fact that this organization includes 
both city and rural representatives is in 
itself an indication of the possibilities for 
broadened sympathies and understanding 
which exist in such a movement. Its di- 
rector of religious education, a young 
woman with thorough training and broad 
experience, focuses her attention upon 
developing local leadership, since the 
scope of the field makes personal atten- 
tion to details extremely difficult, even 
if it were desirable. Fact finding surveys 
help to interpret local problems; expan- 
sion of the educational work of the 
churches through vacation church schools 
and community leadership training 
schools open previously unrecognized re- 
sources. 

Improvement in local church schools 
has been marked during the five years 
this program has been in operation. Les- 
son materials have been evaluated and 
those adapted to the growing experiences 
of the pupils have been substituted. 
Hymn books which afford suitable aids 
to worship are now in use. Organization 
which facilitates educational practice has 
supplanted forms which apparently “just 
grew.” Particularly noteworthy is the 
growing appreciation of a more unified 
program of religious education, relating 
various church agencies and eliminating 
much overlapping. Recreational programs 
under the parish director have opened 
up the possibilities of service on the part 
of the church schools to the neighborhood 
community life throughout the week. 
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These three types of approach to rural 
church problems—variation in the tradi- 
tional methods of the local church, co- 
operation between church and commun- 
ity agencies, and the grouping of churches 
for the concerted study and solution of 





common problems—may be illustrated in 
many localities. Where their results are 
critically evaluated, and the procedure re- 
vised constantly in the light of experi- 
ence, we may well hope to change the 
atmosphere of defeat which now perme- 
ates so many rural religious groups, to a 
spirit of satisfaction in achievement. At 
present, however, too many rural church 
projects take on the aspect of “stunts,” 
having little relation to the total commun- 
ity need or to a long time, constructive 
program. The experimental point of 
view, which calls for flexibility in think- 
ing, and the ability to transcend the grip 
of traditional practise, is conspicuously 
lacking. Motivation frequently arises 
from the desire to show competitive su- 
periority, instead of from a spirit of co- 
operative sharing. The process of 
changing these undesirable elements con- 
stitutes a fascinating challenge to rural 
adult education. 

Rural America was the field for far- 
reaching social experimentation in pioneer 
days, largely because no patterns existed 
which were adequate to provide for novel 
situations. Perhaps the basic need today 
is, that there be fewer attempts to modify 
old patterns of religious organization and 
program, and many more attempts to cre- 
ate from the ground up, without refer- 
ence to existing forms, policies and pro- 
grams which will more adequately serve 
in making the abundant life available to 
all. Perhaps in this direction lies the re- 
lease of the spiritual dynamic which our 
rural, to say nothing of our urban, so- 
ciety so profoundly needs. 








USE OF FEAR IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A. J. Wm. Myers 


THE OLDER THOUGHT OF FEAR 


[ i DOUBTEDLY fear has played a 

part in the development of religion. 
Mighty and mysterious powers of nature 
such as lightning, earthquake, and tidal 
waves, filled early man with terror, as 
did also sudden death. The unusual, the 
unknown, has always created a sense of 
fear and become an object set apart. 
Frazer in The Golden Bough asserts that 

“Primitive man believes that what is sacred 
is dangerous—it is pervaded by a sort of elec- 
trical sanctity which communicates a shock to, 
even if it does not kill, whatever comes into 
contact with it.” 

This at once suggests the smoking 
Mount Sinai and the death threat to any- 
one who touched it while Moses was 
receiving the tables of the law. The Old 
Testament is filled with references of 
this sort—appeals to fear of physical dis- 
aster. Such appeals are not lacking in 
the New Testament as well. 

To say with Petronius “Primus in orbe 
deos fecit timor” does not command 
much scientific support, although in a 
modified form Dr. Zenos in the article 
“Fear” in A New Standard Bible Dic- 
tionary says almost that very thing: 

“As a religious feeling fear assumes a great 
variety of forms according to the degree of 
vividness in which the apprehension of God’s 
personality enters into it. The very essence 
of religion is a form of fear produced by the 
realization of the being and nature of God. 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 


dom.’ . . but this is a form of emotion 
more properly called awe or reverence, It 


grows from the contemplation of what God is, 
and not of what he may do to one as an indi- 
Fear is thus tantamount to religion. 
4 To fear Godistoworship Him... . 
but this noble form of fear may degenerate 
as the true nature of 


vidual. 


God is less and less 
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clearly understood, into a paralyzing sense of 
terror.” 


Selbie, in The Psychology of Religion, 
points out that the theory that fear cre- 
ates the gods “proves too much.” 


“Fear by itself is a purely negative thing, 
generally paralyzing in its effects, and though 
it may lead to protective and defensive de- 
vices, is barren of constructive endeavour.” 


Leuba on this point is most helpful. 
In A Psychological Study of Religion 
he says: 


“The making of religion requires nothing 
found in fear that is not present also in the 
other emotions. . The place of fear in 
primitive religion is . . . . due not to its in- 
trinsic qualities, but simply to the circum- 
stances which made it appear first as a well 
organized emotion, vitally connected with the 
maintenance of life.” 

“T wish to add, however, that there does not 
seem to me anything preposterous in the sup- 
position that groups of primitive men found 
themselves in circumstances so favorable to 
peace and safety that fear did not occupy the 
foremost place... .” In that case, “reli- 
gion would have appeared late and, from the 
first, in a nobler form. It would have been 
characterized by a feeling of dependence upon 
Creators and All-Fathers regarded as benevo- 
lent gods, and would have elicited primarily 
awe and reverence.” 


W. Robertson Smith in The Religion 
of the Semites goes farther and his 
words comment themselves: 


“Tt is not with a vague fear of unknown 
powers, but with a loving reverence for gods 
who are knit to their worshipers by strong 
bonds of kinship, that religion in the only true 
sense of the word begins. Religion in this 
sense is not the child of terror, and the differ- 
ence between it and the savage’s dread of un- 
seen foes is as absolute and fundamental in 
the earliest as in the latest stages of develop- 
ment.” 


Then he adds a sentence which prob- 
ably throws light on the interpretation of 
the Old Testament: 


























“It is only in times of social dissolution, as 
in the last age of the small Semitic states, 
when men and their gods were alike power- 
less before the advance of the Assyrians, that 
magical superstitions based on mere terror, or 
rites designed to conciliate alien gods, invade 
the sphere of tribal or national religion. In 
better times the religion of the tribe or state 
has nothing in common with the private and 
foreign superstitions or magical rites that sav- 
age terror may dictate to the individual.” 

But the “absolute” use of the Old 
Testament by which no distinction was 
made between the more crude primitive 
ideas, the influence of these times of 
terror, and the propitiation of gods, 
especially foreign deities, has impreg- 
nated the religious teaching of Jews and 
Christians with the wrath and curse and 
vengeance of God, and has inspired the 
use of judgment and punishment as mo- 
tives in religious teaching until within 
comparatively recent times. The Old 
Testament does abound in these ideas: 
The awfulness of Sinai; the destruction 
of enemies of the tribal god by the 
ground opening, by fire and flood, their 
extermination by war, pestilence, and 
famine. The very proof of the power of 
Jehovah was the plagues. The vengeance 
of God is terrible and is a ready weapon 
in the hands even of Christians against 
others, including other Christians—of 
course, for the glory of God. The makers 
of the creeds and standards have not 
failed to find these texts in the Old Testa- 
ment and their echoes taken over occa- 
sionally into the New Testament to sup- 
port their awful picture of wrath and 
vengeance. This gruesome religious out- 
look became the basis of religious edu- 
cation—visioning a terrible God who 
visited vengeance on those who disobeyed 
or disbelieved. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia shows that 
hell is rather inclusive. It comprises hell 
proper and also the limbo of infants 

. “the limbo of the Fathers in 
which the souls of the just who died be- 
fore Christ awaited their admission to 
heaven,” and purgatory. 
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With the conception of original or 
birth-sin as defined in The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the dread of the judgment was 
very real for everyone: 

“Original sin standeth not in the following 
of Adam... . but it is the fault and cor- 
ruption of the Nature of every man... . 
whereby man is . . . . of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit; and thereby in every 
person born into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” 

The Reformation shook the world but, 
as the above quotation shows, it did not 
change the general attitude to fear as a 
motive in religion, the historic creeds 
and catechisms of the reform churches 
being witnesses. Indeed one can easily 
find the fear motive in the preaching and 
teaching of Protestant leaders themselves. 

Bunyan wrote—and his words had a 
strong influence on earlier processes of 
religious education: 

“There was I struck into a very great trem- 
bling, inasmuch that at some time I could, for 
days together, feel my very body, as well as 
my mind, to shake and totter under the sense 
of the dreadful judgment of God, that should 
fall on those that have sinned that most fear- 
ful and unpardonable sin. I felt also such 
clogging and heat at my stomach, by reason 
of this my terror, that I was, especially at 
some times, as if my breast-bone would have 
split asunder.” 


It may be said that this is an allegory, 
a fact often overlooked. But sermons 
are not. Among Jonathan Edwards’ 
sermon titles are found consecutively in 
one volume: The Final Judgment; The 
Damnation of Sinners; The Future Pun- 
ishment of the Wicked; The Eternity of 
Hell Torment; Wrath Upon the Wicked 
to the Uttermost; The End of the 
Wicked Contemplated; Wicked Men 
Useful in Their Destruction Only; Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God. 
These words from the last mentioned 
sermon, suggest the tone of the whole: 

“The wrath of God is like great waters that 
are damned at present. . . . The bow of 
God’s wrath is bent. . . . The God that holds 


you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a 
spider, or some loathsome insect, over the fire, 
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abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked; his 
wrath towards you burns like fire; he looks 
upon you as worthy of nothing else but to be 


cast into the fire. . O, sinner, consider the 
fearful danger you are in. It is a great fur- 
nace of wrath, a wide and bottomless pit, full 
of the fire of wrath, that you are held over in 
the hand of that God, whose wrath is pro- 
voked and incensed as much against you, as 
against many of the damned in hell; you hang 
by a slender thread, with the flames of divine 
wrath flashing about it, and ready every mo- 
ment to singe it, and burn it asunder. ss 

This same attitude, though not often 
so fiercely expressed, is found in many 
of the great preachers and can only be 
matched by the frenzied words of more 
modern revivalists who make this type of 
preaching a chief stock in trade, and at- 
tempt to rush people through abject fear 
into what they think is safety. 

This strong meal was not withheld 
from babes. The New England Cate- 
chism taught them to sing sentiments 
like these: 

“T in the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I; 
From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children, too, must die. 


My God, may such an awful sight 
Awakening be to me! 

O! that by early grace I might 
For death prepared be.” 


In education everyone is familiar with 
the use made of fear. “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child” was a cardinal prin- 
cipal and punishments were dire and 
brutal. 

PRESENT ATTITUDES 


More recently there has come about a 
very decided change in the whole con- 
ception of fear. Religious teachers, 
psvchologists, and educators are in sur- 
prisingly close agreement. Edward O. 
Sisson in “First Steps in Character For- 
mation” in The Materials of Religious 
Education (1907) may be taken as ex- 
pressing the general point of view. Com- 
pare this with the quotation from Selbie 
above. Dr. Sisson says: 


“Fear in itself and in all its forms is nega- 
tive and depressive. . . . Compare the beauty 
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and delight of the fearless, free activity of 
happy children, with the crouching and trem- 
bling of the same children under the dark 
shadows of fear. No fear, then, except of 
things that ought to be feared; away with all 
false threats, and shame on all clouding of 
children’s souls by playing upon their natural 
tendency to fear the dark, the unknown, the 
strange. The first steps in the path of virtue 
consist in learning to fear that which is truly 
noxious and perilous, and to fear nothing 
else.” 

Formerly fears were considered to be 
instinctive—fear of the dark, fear of fur, 
of animals, of snakes, and so on—but 
since the experiments of Watson and 
others, it is shown that practically al! 
fears are the result of teaching. 

The work of Freud, Jung, and many 
psychiatrists has revealed how fruitful 
fears are in creating physical and mental, 
emotional and spiritual sickness. Re- 
move the fear and the person is restored. 
This is one of the basic techniques which 
is doing so much for persons suffering 
from all sorts of mental and emotional 
disorders. 

Religion has had its share in producing 
these disorders. The dread of the wrath 
of God, of eternal damnation, of having 
committed the unpardonable sin, has 
weighted down the spirit of many a trou- 
bled soul. 

Now that all fear is known to be 
repressive and weakening, to be, indeed, 
one of the basic enemies of the best life, 
the aim of education and religion is to 
bring up children and youth to be un- 
afraid. This does not rule out intelligent 
apprehension of danger, but it does rule 
out all superstitions and imagined fears 
that have so harried humanity. This is 
the ideal of Jesus. His conception of 
God is one who perfectly loves and may 
be perfectly loved; and “perfect love 
casteth out fear.” 

The whole conception of the wrath 
and curse and vengeance of God is incon- 
sistent with Jesus’ teaching about God. 
No decent earthly parent could ever 
curse and have vengeance on a child. 
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Paul most emphatically tries to set the 
Romans (12:19-21) right on this point: 
“For it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will 
exact a requital—the Lord has said it. No, 
if your enemy is hungry, feed him, 
if he is thirsty, give him drink; 
for in this way you will make him 
feel a burning sense of shame. 


Do not let evil get the better of you; get 
the better of evil by doing good.”—(Moffatt’s 
translation. ) 

Fear has been one of the great 
scourges of mankind. Every release 
from its power has meant release of the 
creative spirit. The type of fear as a 
motive in religious education, as_illus- 
trated above in Jonathan Edwards, is 
gone. Youth, today, indeed most congre- 
gations today, would be rather amused or 
bored than stirred by such appeals. This 
motive is gone, like it or not. What other 
motives can be used? 

The answer to this question goes far 
beyond the purview of this article. But 
two or three examples reveal clearly the 
direction in which better motives are to 
be sought. 

In the first place, there is family life. 
Too often in the past the father ruled 
with brute force. His chief appeal was 
fear. Many thought if that were gone 
society would crumble. But everything 
is gained and nothing lost when father 
and mother and children are comrades. 
In this case there may be genuine respect 
and affection, much stronger bonds than 
any maintained by the twin tyrants of 
force and fear. 

The school shows a greater contrast. 
The kindergarten with its play and happy 
activity where the law is love seems like 
bright day compared with the gloom of 
arctic night of the old school ruled by 
fear of the master. 

Government reveals a similar revolu- 
tion. Despots felt that the populace 
could be controlled only by force and 
fear. When these began to lose their 
power many felt civilization was doomed. 
But it was merely passing from winter 
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to spring, the full promise of which is 
not yet fulfilled. 

Religion has shown a like change. The 
shackles of superstition, and fear are 
being broken. To free people from their 
tyranny is one of the great motives for 
Christian teaching in other lands. 

Now that fear as a motive in religious 
education is gone—and it has—we face 
the problem of discovering other motives. 
Religious educators are struggling with 
the problem, though far from having dis- 
covered a satisfactory solution as yet. 
The trends of present experimentation 
may be shown in the following motives 
that most commonly control: 

First, awe, reverence, adoration for the 
good, the beautiful, the mysterious is as 
potent as ever when the fear that weak- 
ens is gone. These elements in the atti- 
tude toward God remain. This attitude, 
in the sense in which the old hymn was 
seeking to express it, removes fear: 

“Fear Him, ye saints; and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear.” 

Second, personal, intimate fellowship 
with God the Father is a magnet of 
mighty power. The relationship makes 
one, like Jesus, unafraid. 

Third, intelligent apprehension of the 
natural results of habits, attitudes, and 
conduct is more impressive than any 
threatened arbitrary punishment. The 
modern child knows that unclean hands, 
teeth, food, cause illness; that breaking 
laws of health has its inevitable result. 
Similar laws guide in moral and spiritual 
life. 

Fourth, creative effort is a mightier 
lever than repressive fear. The thrill of 
doing and being something worth while 
catches the imagination of children and 
youth. 

Fifth, cooperation and team play in a 
good cause is as native to the human 
spirit as is self-preservation. This is one 
of the great human drives, and lies ready 
to the hand of the religious educator. 
Elevated into conscious cooperation with 
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God it becomes the great religious motive 
whose end is the Kingdom of God. In- 
herent interest in what is being done and 
purpose to accomplish an end makes ex- 
ternal rewards and punishments seem 
frivolous and absurd. 

Sixth, personal friendship, loyalty, love 
are forces—the mightiest forces in the 
world. All are exemplified in the life of 
Jesus and in his fellowship with God and 
with his disciples and friends. ; 

The conviction that fear is repressive, 
paralyzing, weakening, harmful, marks a 
stage in the achievement of the freedom 
of the spirit of man. This type of fear is 
gone from religious education. Positive, 
constructive, expansive qualities are des- 
tined to have fuller sway since most of 
that which makes afraid is cast out. 


TEACHING Wuicu PREVENTS FEAR 


In conclusion, a few examples may be 
given of teaching which prevents fear. 
In character development as in health. 
prevention is the keynote of the day. 

Wise parents take every precaution to 
teach children to love the dark, not to 
fear it. One mother taught her boy 
to delight in “the velvet dark;” they al- 
most stroked it. In the war in France 
this young aviator never feared the dark- 
ness, nor the strange Unknown into 
which he was so suddenly summoned. 
Another child looked forward to the dark 
because of the joy of the stars which 
enlarged his soul and with which he held 
converse when alone and sleepless. In 
another family, instead of demanding 
light until they got asleep the children 
insisted on the light being put out. 

The bogeyman is often a terror to 
children, and the mysterious danger lurk- 
ing around the corner often haunts them 
well into adult life. Parents use this in- 
vention in fun or as threat to control. 
Even when they are careful, nursemaids 
and other children elaborate it and put 
in extra thrills. If children’s confidence 
is kept by the parents they will likely 
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inquire about this new idea and then 
time and pains should be taken to ex- 
plain that it is all make believe. It is 
better if their minds may be insured 
against this concept before they hear it 
outside. 

Few things are more reprehensible 
than the custom of so many parents and 
others threatening children with the 
policeman, the doctor, the dentist, the 
minister, even the barber. But how often 
has one heard children scream with ter- 
ror when the doctor or dentist had to 
be called in; and when the long curls had 
finally to be cut, sometimes the harvest 
of cruel jokes is reaped, because he thinks 
the cutting will be most painful. 

It was most natural that eastern peo- 
ples living in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and 
Egypt should fear the snake and look 
on it as an impersonation of their enemy. 
It had to be war continually, for if the 
fool did not bruise its head the fangs 
would find his heel. But in the temperate 
zone snakes are good friends of man, 
very, very few being poisonous and 
fewer still anything but very timid. All 
who fear harmless snakes lose much. 
The spasm of fear is harmful and such 
an one cannot enjoy the little animal 
nor the fields and woods where one was 
seen. It is the part of wisdom to include 
snakes along with birds, squirrels, flow- 
ers, insects in the appreciative study of 
nature. It may require a courageous ar- 
tist to make the innovation, but it would 
help humanity to shake off this fear if 
in pictures of Paradise one of these lit- 
tle friends of man should at last find his 
rightful place. After all, there is Scrip- 
ture warrant for this. In the renewed 
earth “the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the adder’s den.” 

There is no unlearned or innate fear 
of fur. Children who have cats and 
dogs as playmates are insured against 
foolish fear of these household pets. And 
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the mutual delight of these children and 
animals seems a rather substantial argu- 
ment that they belong together in spite 
of over meticulous precautions against 
germs. 

The fear of germs is another fear, of 
which weakness adults are more likely 
to be the victims. Proper precautions are 
essential ; but an over scrupulousness be- 
cause of dread weakens resistance and 
even tends to produce favorable condi- 
tions for these busy little people. Teach- 
ing health calls for the same sane treat- 
ment as is so desirable in other disci- 
plines. 

The most reprehensible and unfor- 
givable of all is to teach little children 
fear under the guise of teaching the 
Christian religion! Parents actually use 
God, God the Father, as a threat. They 
threaten children with him: “If you do 
that God will punish you”—“God will 
make you sick”’—“God will send you to 
Hell.” People who do such things must 
be classed with those who had better have 
a millstone hanged about their neck and 
be cast into the sea; or better had they 
never been born. Children who know 
God and worship him and work with him 
have no fear. In this they catch the spir- 
it of Jesus. And that conviction, that 
confidence in him, leads to a like attitude 
to the universe which is his. It is im- 


perative that young children should first 
be taught to know the God whom Jesus 
revealed. The experience of intimate, 
personal fellowship with God and shar- 
ing in his work protects against primitive 
and pagan crass ideas of the wrath of 
God, the vengeance of God, and all the 
conjuring up of neurotic minds about 
the hereafter for all who differed from 
them in theological thinking. 

Such religious teaching removes the 
weight of another fear—the fear of 
death. No one in his normal senses 
wishes to die. But the experience of 
God as Father takes away the sting. 
When children ask, as they do very early 
in life, about death, they should be told 
in such a way as will prevent dread. 
They naturally think of living on and 
on; and of living after death. This must 
be preserved and not broken. Jesus has 
broken the chains even of the dread of 
death. 

When the truth is grasped as a great 
conviction by parents and teachers, that 
“fears” as ordinarily understood are 
weakening, defeating, and harmful, that 
they are produced as a direct result of 
teaching and are not innate; that they 
have no right to be and need not be; 
and that the Christian religion releases 
us from all fear; then another triumph 
in the release and triumph of the spirit 
will have been achieved. 








NON-TRADITIONALISTS AS RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATORS P 


WALTER 


HERE ARE THOSE who approach 
religious education from the angle 
of a scientific study of the individual, 
and who believe that character, as a qual- 
ity of human behavior, is valid irrespect- 
ive of when or where it occurs, or what 
organization promotes it. There are 
others who hold that religious education 
must be based on scientific mysticism, 
that character is valid only when it goes 
through a definite process of what they 
call Christian nurture. 

The latter is, of course, the traditional 
view. It believes strongly in indoctrin- 
ating individuals with a logical system 
of what to think and what to believe, 
based on the experience of the race in 
its search for God as revealed in the 
Bible. This traditional view is safe and 
satisfies the desire for security. There 
is always a fear on the part of leaders 
holding the traditional view, that their 
doctrine is being undermined by any idea 
other than their own, and, therefore, they 
are always in a defense position. They 
are continually at work defending God, 
Jesus, the church, their profession, the 
system, the home, etc. 

Non-traditional leaders, on the other 
hand, believe in releasing the individual 
for creative living, through a psycholog- 
ical method, putting the individual and 
group needs first in a process that will 
help the individual learn how to think. 
This view is decidedly unsafe, but it sat- 
isfies the desire for new experience. It 
is not fearful, but is based on love and 
on the hypothesis that God is not in some 
far off Heaven, but in the hearts of men. 


L. STONE 


It says that religious education must seek 
to discover God in life lived on the basis 
of respect for personality and release of 
personality. That means that the better 
we live in relation to our fellows, in a 
way that releases the best—the God stuff 
in them—in that proportion do we have 
an experience of God. 

The test of whether non-traditional 
leaders can be considered religious edu- 
cators depends, of course, on what hap- 
pens in the lives of these leaders and in 
the lives of those with whom they come 
in contact. 

The non-traditional leader is not ag- 
nostic, though he is skeptical of all as- 
sumed reality that cannot be validated by 
the experience of mankind. Tests that 
are being worked on in this field are all 
experimental and are seeking to find ways 
of measuring both quality and quantity. 

Whatever exists, of course, exists im 
relation to something else, and this rela- 
tion can be measured. It is a continu- 
ous process, of course, and we advance 
from one test to another. The develop- 
ment of character traits can be controlled, 
within certain limits, but the goal of the 
scientist in human life is not controlled 
character. It is growing, developing char- 
acter. Theology and philosophy are tools 
to be used to help individuals to creative 
living that “one may have life and have 
it more abundantly.” They are not ends 
in themselves, or the only tools that are 
used. 

This means, in the second place, that 
the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, and the En- 
cyclopedia are all used, or can be used, 
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as materials in character education. Some- 
times the life of a teacher of arithmetic 
in a secular state school is much more 
effective as material for character edu- 
cation than a Bible lesson in a so-called 
religious Sunday school. The test of 
which materials are most effective is in 
the lives lived by the boys and girls, and 
these lives can be tested. We have no 
valid reason to believe today that the 
Bible is any more effective in helping 
youth live the good life than any other 
similar sacred book. 

In the third place, scientific non-tradi- 
tional leaders are not sure that there is 
such a thing as “material science.” And 
those scientists who are also Christian 
religious educators, have not found it 
necessary to find a rational and spiritual 
dynamic synthesis of Christian mysticism 
and modern science, because scientific 
mysticism and modern science are not 
antagonistic—they are a unit, a whole, 
one and the same thing. 

Therefore, they do not barter, bargain, 
or balance inductive and deductive logic. 
Rather do they discover objectively veri- 
fiable facts—state a hypothesis on these 
facts, act on that hypothesis, and con- 
tinuously prove it or disprove it. Noth- 
ing is taken for granted. Nothing is as- 
sumed, nothing is guessed at, nothing is 
defended, nothing is final, for they be- 
lieve that “by their fruits ye shall know 
them” and “greater things than these 
shall ye do.” 

In the fourth place, scientific leaders 
would take experience—a compilation of 
experience—as dependable knowledge 
concerning ultimate reality, for it is pres- 
ent reality. There is no difficulty here. 
What is experienced is reality and it is 
verified by being experienced by more 
than one person. ‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
I am also” is scientifically and demon- 
stratively true, and such truth can be 
measured both quantitatively and quali- 


tatively, and will be as we discover bet- 
ter techniques of testing. 

The scientist would be the first to 
maintain the truth of the statement “ac- 
cording to thy faith so be it”, because 
every scientist has verified that statement, 
both through his own experience and 
through shared experience with others. 
Einstein, when asked how he discovered 
the principle of relativity, replied, “by 
betting my life on the hypothesis that all 
other principles in this field were wrong.” 
What greater faith have we evidence of 
than that? What is more mystical? 
What more religious? Would that some 
of our theologians and philosophers had 
the same courageous, honest, mystical 
faith. 

Next, the scientists would say that any 
intelligent individual can have and does 
have all the time an experience of God, 
but that this experience must have and 
can have a scientific approval, a true to 
truth approval rather than an emotional 
approval. Again the test is what hap- 
pens in the lives of people. 

This means that there is no difference 
between a bootlegger and a religious edu- 
cator whose profession is that of teach- 
ing children and youth to believe in a 
God who does not exist and is not real. 
The latter is a bootlegger of the things 
of the spirit and is giving youth adul- 
terated and dishonest spiritual refresh- 
ment, while the other is peddling adul- 
terated and dishonest “spirits” of liquor. 
God does exist and is real to thousands 
of men, women, and youth in a scientific 
and human way. This has been brought 
about in spite of some theologians who 
have insisted that youth believe in a God 
who may have been real and existed for 
them, the theologians, but whom they 
could not make real to others, because 
they did not know how to be either hu- 
man or scientific. 

Religious education should dwell gn 
those objects that are particularly help- 
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ful in aiding one to feel the reality and 
nature of God. As all facts, laid bare 
by science, tell of God, then, certainly, 
religious education has nothing to fear 
from science. They are allies, not en- 
emies. 

We can get youth to see God in all 
life and in the lives of others, to see 
that personality is sacred and that Jesus’ 
principles of respect for personality and 
release of personality can and must be 
applied to every situation in the daily 
round. We can help them to apply these 
principles by testing, discussing, demon- 
strating, working out together, and eval- 
uating them, “proving all things and 
holding fast to that which is good’’ in 
a continuous search for an ever elusive 
best. When we do these things we shall 
have Christian character that can be 
measured quantitatively and qualitatively, 
and that will help us to be ever more 
Christian. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” “Greater things than these shall 
ye do.” Such is the mystical faith of 
some scientific non-traditional leaders 
who are seeking to be Christian. 

Many religious educators are afraid 
of these non-traditional leaders because 
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they believe that the spiritual life of the 
church is endangered by heresies—the 
heresy being their unwillingness to tack 
a particular dogma to a program and their 
lack of interest in labels on programs. 
They fear that this will make it difficult 
to hold the Christian faith in the midst 
of all this change. 

They forget that the Christian faith 
is not to be held or defended but to be 
lived, and that the principles of Jesus are 
effective only in the midst of changing 
emphasis in contemporaneous thinking. 
They have caused more change than any 
other principles or ideas, and they are 
continuously revolutionary. 

Only those who attempt to make them 
safe and put them into theological com- 
partments are endangering the spiritual 
life of the church. Many churches are 
antagonistic to Jesus and his way of life, 
when they insist that Christianity is a 
way of belief. Jesus claimed he had a 
way of life, and that we should first 
seek this way of life (Kingdom of God) 
and then all these other things (theology 
and philosophy included) would be 
added. 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES OF 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: A REPORT 


GeorGE H. Betts 


ANY ARTICLES have appeared 

recently concerning university stu- 
dents, their morals and their religion. In 
most cases these articles have been based 
on general impressions and observation 
rather than any definite investigation. In 
plain terms, most of them would have 
been more convincing had they set forth 
some facts. 

Somewhat more than a year ago an in- 
quiry was made among the students on 
the Evanston campus of Northwestern 
University concerning their religious at- 
titudes and activities.* Replies were re- 
ceived from more than 1600 students 
(748 men, 901 women) selected at ran- 
dom and comprising approximately half 
the enrollment on this campus. These 
students came from the college of liberal 
arts and the schools of engineering, edu- 
cation, commerce and speech, thereby 
fairly representing the whole student 
body. Their members were distributed 
among all the classes from freshman to 
graduate. 

Church membership. Taking the stu- 
dents of this campus as representative, are 
the young people of our higher institu- 
tions deserting the church? So far as 
membership goes they are not, for 75 per- 
cent claimed membership in some church. 
Putting this against the slightly less than 
half of our general population holding 
membership in churches the university 





*The facts on which this article is based were col- 
lected by Miss Alma P. Stack and _ by her used in a 
master’s thesis now on file in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity library. 


group seems to stand full 50 percent bet- 
ter than the average. 

Thirty-three denominations are repre- 
sented in the Northwestern group. Nearly 
one-fourth are Methodists. Presbyteri- 
ans, Catholics, Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, Lutherans, Baptists, and Jews 
next follow in the order given. 

Of men students somewhat less than 
74 percent are members of churches and 
of women students somewhat less than 
77 percent, a proportion more nearly even 
than is commonly supposed. 

Church attendance. Do college stu- 
dents go to church? 9 percent of these 
students say they never go to church at 
the university, the remainder claiming at- 
tendance more or less frequently. Nearly 
one-third make a practice of attending 
church every Sunday, while 22 percent 
say they attend “frequently,” 23 percent 
“occasionally,” 15 percent admit that, 
though they attend now and then, it is 
“seldom.” 

There is no way, of course, to make 
any exact comparison of these figures 
with the attendance of the public at large. 
It is hardly likely, however, that one- 
third of our population of church going 
age are in church every Sunday, and that 
22 percent more attend frequently and 
another 23 percent occasionally. These 
college students seem to be making a bet- 
ter record of church going than the rest 
of us. Women students excel men stu- 
dents by about 10 percent in frequency 
and regularity of church attendance. 
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There is little difference between fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior classes 
in their church attendance. 

The leading reason given by students 
for failure to attend church was, “too 
busy.” The next reason in importance 
given was, “church not helpful.””’ Then 
came lack of interest in religion, lack of 
consistency among church people, lack of 
cordiality, not invited, easier to listen in 
on radio, too tired and sleepy, poor ser- 
mons, unbelief. A few profess they do not 
find the church necessary to moral living. 

Participation. The showing made by 
the students in church activities other than 
public worship is not so favorable. In 
the year preceding their entering the uni- 
versity nearly half were more or less 
active participants in their home church 
Sunday school, nearly 40 percent be- 
longed to young people's societies, 17 per- 
cent sang in the choir and 12 percent en- 
gaged in some other form of church 
activity. 

While at the university only 5 percent 
registered in the Sunday school, 10 per- 
cent joined a young people’s society and 
4 percent took part in some other form 
of church work. 

It is quite evident from these figures 
that the problem of keeping young peo- 
ple interested in the church by keeping 
them busy and making them responsible 
for some part of its local program has 
not been solved in this case. For most 
college students (if this group is repre- 
sentative) the church means sermons and 
music. 

During the year in question (the in- 
quiry was made near the end of the 
school year) 149 students out of the 1649 
reporting had taken personal problems 
to pastors for advice or help. Of these 
slightly more than half were women. 

Other religious organizations. This 
group of students were certainly not 
sacrificing the church for campus reli- 
gious organizations. Of the 1649 whose 
records were given only 139 claimed 


membership in the Y. M. C. A. and 481 
in the Y. W. C. A. Less than 100 be- 
longed to various other campus religious 
organizations. 

The church is still in this case pre- 
eminently the one religious institution 
which appeals to college students. 

Student interest in religion. Has 
“flaming youth” lost its interest in reli- 
gion? According to the testimony of 
students religion is not taboo as a topic 
of conversation and more or less serious 
discussion on the campus. 

15 percent report personal discussions 
with their teachers on matters of religion. 
69 percent te!l of discussing religion with 
their fellow students. Somewhat under 
10 percent have talked religion with vari- 
ous university officers or the heads of re- 
ligious organizations. Even allowing for 
the fact that the same individuals may 
appear in more than one of these groups, 
the figures are yet impressive in so far 
as discussion is an evidence of interest 
and concern. College students do have 
their serious moments and football, fra- 
ternities, and dates are not the only 
thought stuff that occupies their minds. 
It seems probable that most students are 
discussing problems of religion much 
more at the university than they ever 
did at home with their parents or pas- 
tors—possibly more even than they did 
with their young friends and_ school 
mates. ' 

There are many persons who are deeply 
interested in religion and still do not 
find it easy to talk about it. They may 
dwell much upon it in their own minds 
but prove inarticulate when it comes to 
sharing their thoughts or experiences. 48 
percent of this student group report that 
religion “frequently” occupies their 
thought. Another 43 percent say they 
think about religious matters ‘“‘occasion- 
ally.” 6 percent claim they seldom or 
never think about religion. 

Effect of university life on religious 
attitudes. There are, of course, many 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


factors on a university campus which in- 
fluence a student's religious point of 
view. Some of these undoubtedly are 
helpful, others may be harmful and de- 
structive. In the present inquiry the stu- 
dents were asked to indicate for each of 
nine different factors in school life 
whether they found them religiously 
helpful, religiously harmful, or of no ap- 
preciable effect. These factors were: 

Classroom instruction. 

Campus religious organizations. 

Fraternity or sorority relations. 

Dormitory associations. 

Campus religious opinion or attitude. 

Personal friendships. 

Campus public lectures. 

Student paper. 

Other campus influences. 

As might be supposed, different stu- 
dents often react differently to the same 
course, some finding it helpful and stim- 
ulating religiously, others finding it harm- 
ful. This probably depends principally 
on the religious background and point of 
view brought by the student to the 
course. 

Grouping all studies jogther, 13 per- 
cent judged that one or hore courses had 
injured them religiously. On the other 
hand 35 percent testified to religious help- 
fulness found in their courses. A slightly 
lower proportion of men than women 
found any religious effect from their 
courses. Double the proportion of 
seniors as compared with freshmen found 
their studies influencing their religion. 
This may come partly from the differ- 
ence in the nature of their courses. Pos- 
sibly also seniors are thinking more seri- 
ously than freshmen. 

There is hardly a campus organiza- 
tion, including the religious ones, which 
some students do not find harmful re- 
ligiously. Nor is there one which some 
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do not claim to be religiously helpful. 
Taking the campus organizations as a 
whole, less than 1 percent report them 
harmful and 9 percent report them help- 
ful. From the students’ point of view, 
campus organizations have considerably 
less effect on the religious point of view 
than the courses taken. 

Public lectures are judged in the aggre- 
gate to be helpful religiously, 11 percent 
so classifying them as against 1 percent 
who find them harmful. Four students 
out of a hundred report religious harm 
from campus friendships, but forty-two 
out of a hundred claim their friendships 
have strengthened them religiously. 

These students were asked to say 
whether they had found the general atmo- 
sphere of the campus toward religion to 
be very favorable, mildly favorable, in- 
different, antagonistic. 4 percent found 
it very favorable, 40 percent found it 
mildly favorable, 43 percent found it in- 
different and 2 percent found it antagon- 
istic. 

What does all this student testimony 
taken together mean? Is this body of 
students markedly religious in attitude 
and action? Hardly. Have they broken 
away from religion? Certainly not as 
measured by conventional tests. They 
hold membership in the church well above 
the average of the population at large. 
They go to church at least as well as 


the remainder of the community. They 
think about religion occasionally. They 
talk about it a good deal. Just the ex- 


tent to which religion helps them in their 
“search for serenity,” or how far it 
proves a control in their conduct, none 
can say. In short, university students 
are no doubt in their religion and its 
observance just about on a par with the 
social group from which they come. 
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CHESSER, ELizaBETH M. S., Child Health and 
Character. (Oxford, 1927, 204 pages.) 


This book is written by an English physician 
who is widely known for her books on physi- 
ology and hygiene, and as editor of Health 
and Psychology of the Child. The purpose of 
the book is “to help mothers understand some 
of the health and psychological problems of 
children from infancy to adolescence.” 

The behaviorist will find much in these pages 
to substantiate his contentions. ‘Temperament 
is largely a matter of physiology and biochem- 
istry.” “Cowardice is a matter of gland de- 
ficiency.” “Quarreling, discontent, unhappiness 
are the visible signs of conflict, of sickness in 
the subconscious.” At the same time, the 
author seems, to the writer, to be hopelessly 
bound by the old instinct theory: “Every child 
inherits primitive instincts from his remote 
ancestors. 

In spite of her inclination to emphasize the 
presence and importance of instincts in the 
life of the child, Dr. Chesser makes many sug- 
gestions which are of incalculable value to 
parents in the rearing of their children, and 
which are thoroughly in accord with the best 
in modern education. “Education is adjustment 
to life; and we are not adjusted unless we are 
mentally vital and vigorous apprecia- 
tive of beauty . . tolerant, cheerful, coura- 
geous.” “The final great adjustments of life— 
adjustment to sex, . to infinity . . . must 
be made in adolescence.” And an exceedingly 
wise *njunction is this: “Every child should 


garden and grow crops, and look after animals, 
and dance, and dress up for pageantry.” 

The author also explodes many common fal- 
lacies concerning the nature and conduct of 
growing children. “The child is imaginative 
and makes strange statements which ignorant 
adults are too apt to call ‘lies.’ “The make- 
believe of life is the poetry of life to the 
child. She also reiterates that children, even 
in the same family, do not have the same “en- 
vironment,” and that each child should be 
looked upon as an “individual” with problems 
and needs peculiar to himself. The so called 
“growing pains” in children are signs of actual 
or impending danger, not something to be taken 
lightly. 

This book, although not in harmony with 
modern psychology in every particular, is a 
very valuable book on the subject with which 
it deals. It is untechnical, easy to read, and 
will prove helpful to any mother or teacher.— 
H. Lee Jacobs. 


Cooper, Maser Ler, Seven Psychological Por- 
traits. A handbook for parents and teachers. 
(Morehouse, 1928, 181 pages, $2.00.) 

The author is Secretary of Teacher Train- 
ing for the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. She has been a consultant 
psychologist in the public schools of Tennessee 
for several years. The Seven Portraits repre- 
sent studies of as many subjects in the devel- 
opment of the child from late infancy to 
adolescence. 

The materials of the text are happily pitched 
to catch the interest of parents and teachers in 
the church school. Strikingly non-technical, yet 
abounding in important data bearing on the 
growth of the child, it should prove a very 
helpful manual for adults in training. This is 
especially true should the teacher use the 
manual as a background upon which to intro- 
duce the class to a descriptive pattern of child 
life. For example, the author stresses the 
traits of memory, imagination, concentration, 
etc., in the period of early childhood. These 
features may take on more specific content 
should they be observed as phases of individual 
behavior in the particular group relations the 
child bears in his communal life. 

The absence of most denominational trade- 
marks in this supposedly sectarian teacher train- 
ing text is conspicuous. Undoubtedly this de- 
parture represents a widespread trend in such 
manuals. The reviewer raises the question if 
this fact may not work for ill as well as for 
good in Christian education. Is there not 
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such a thing as the psychology of Episcopal 
Church loyalty which children of that institu- 
tion should practice in order that they may 
give their church the most beneficial allegiance, 
and in so doing may they not be considered to 
contribute the most enriching experience to a 
multiple type Christianity?—Stewart G. Cole. 


Davis, Ozora S., The Credentials of the Church. 

(Macmillan, 1928, 115 pages.) 

This little book constitutes the E. T. Earle 
Foundation Lectures for 1928 at Pacific School 
of Religion. It is written by an inimitable 
scholar and Christian, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in the ministry, and who for the past 
twenty years has been president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. It is doubtful whether 
another voice in America is more capable of 
giving the “credentials of the church” than is 
Dr. Davis. 

President Davis contends that the church en- 
dures because it answers a definite human need. 
It is not a community parasite, as some contend, 
but the most powerful force for good. With 
all of its faults, the church teaches, more ade- 
quately than any other institution, the “truths 
by which men live.” “The day of the seer 
has not passed away.” “We have allowed our 
knowledge of processes to rob us of wonder.” 
This fact, alone, is sufficient warrant for the 
continuance of the message which the church 
has to offer, so Dr. Davis believes. And so, hon- 
estly, dispassionately, he proceeds to present the 
“case” of the church to a modern world. 

This is one of the books that a minister or any 
other reader will feel like “saying grace” over 
after he has followed the writer to the drop of 
his pen. A better, more thorough and intelligent 
answer to the diatribe persistently hurled 
against the church of this modern day would be 
hard to find—H. Lee Jacobs. 


Dewey, JoHN, The Public and Its Problems. 

(Holt, 1928, $2.00.) 

Dr. John Dewey is the most outstanding 
pragmatist today. The Public and Its Prob- 
lems is a revised and slightly enlarged form 
of a series of lectures delivered in an Ohio 
college two years ago. It exhibits the spirit 
and method of pragmatism which in its most 
recent form, is perhaps best designated by the 
term instrumentalism. Dewey’s chief contri- 
bution to pragmatism is the introduction of the 
social factor and the emphasis he gives to the 
biological point of view. His greatest contri- 
bution is in the field of education in which, 
however, he repudiates traditional religion and 
its idealism. He endeavors to portray social 
idealism but fails to concede the essential fact 
that it is a direct outgrowth of that meta- 
physical idealism which finds in the cosmos 
certain universal and imperishable ideals which 
are primarily and essentially mental, ethical, 
and religious. 

_While he is committed almost entirely to the 
biological approach in his philosophy, it is not 
the only nor the most important one for 
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morality and religion. It must be noted that 
some kind of metaphysics is implied in every 
belief. He advances over the hard mechanism 
implicit in the viewpoint of physics to the life 
processes involved in the biological viewpoint. 
The genetic and historical predominate with the 
method of an empirical logic, with the failure 
to note that origin does not determine worth. 
He says (p. 9), “The phase of human action 
we should not start with is that to which direct 
causative power is attributed.” 

The entire work exhibits the fallacy of as- 
suming one point of view or function as the 
sole one. He further fails to note that from 
facts alone one is justified in deducing only 
generals and not universals, and that without 
imposing some rational principles upon the mass 
of incoherent facts is to be led into being a 
mere empiricist. He is so desperately afraid 
of universals that when he happens upon a 
general with a strong flavor of being a univer- 
sal he passes around it in a left handed spiral. 
He claims that it is this persistent search for 
“causal forces, whether instincts, fiats of will. 
personal, or an indwelling, metaphysical, social 
essence and nature” (p. 25) that leads to 
absurdity and mystery. This position is plainly 
fatal to any sound ethical theory or stable 
moral and religious life. 

“Consequences” is the talisman with which 
Dewey juggles in this work. He is so afraid 
of universals and primary principles that he 
rigidly limits himself to observable facts and 
their observable associated consequences. But 
it is just this normative character of ethics and 
philosophy that make them so significant for 
life’s interests. He says (p. 34), “It is not the 
business of political philosophy and science to 
determine what the state in general should or 
must be.” But it is just this thing that philoso- 
phy has for one of its chief purposes, viz., to 
determine what ought to be on the basis of 
fundamental principles. With Dewey purpose 
is not a prime factor in human action but a 
merely secondary one, a consequence of a more 
or less complex situation in which an individual 
happens to find himself. 

Dewey sharply criticizes J. S. Mill for say- 
ing, “Men, however, in a state of society are 
still men; their actions and passions are 
obedient to the laws of individual human 
nature.’ The only thing Dewey concedes 
(p. 195) is, “What is generic and the same 
everywhere is at best the organic structure of 
man, his biological make-up.” But such a posi- 
tion makes moral and religious education a 
farce. It rules out the great fundamental 
moral ideas and ideals and catholic principles 
of the race. The elimination of all universals 
and rational principles as guides in dealing 
with the facts of human experience is to set 
one’s self adrift rudderless on a sea of incoher- 
ent facts with all the crew aboard blinded by 
the fog and with their ears stopped amidst the 
blowing of the fog horns. 

There seems to be no distinction made be- 
tween “cause” and “because” nor any recogni- 
tion that cause and effect express one of the 
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fundamental categories of human thought. 
Dewey deals only with “consequences” (effects) 
in this work, which is like a man having only 
one blade of the shears but trying to get the 
results of two blades properly joined. There 
seems to be nothing universal nor abiding, but 
only the flux of human experiences, each one 
of which is a consequence of a former one. 
Dewey rightly protests against the extreme 
“individualism” of the past, but equally advo- 
cates an extreme “socialism” for the future. 

In the entire range of the book there is no 
place found for the moral or religious element 
as either a moulding or guiding factor in the 
social fabric save one paragraph, and that of 
religion in a disparaging sense. The book is 
replete with facts and social deductions, but is 
wholly lacking in giving merited recognition to 
the importance of the moral and religious ideal 
so profoundly significant in the institutional life 
of the race.—W. I. T. Hoover. 


Groves, Ernest R., The Marriage Crisis. (Long- 
mans, 1928, 242 pages, $2.00.) 

Professor Groves feels that there is a mar- 
riage crisis that demands not only statistical 
tables and socalled objective data but an emo- 
tional element that will lead people to see that 
marriage is something worth getting excited 
about. In the vigorous statement of his philoso- 
phy he leaves the impression that he is not 
only acquainted with the literature on the sub- 
ject but has attained genuine happiness in his 
own marriage venture. 

He believes that a fundamental urge amonz 
modern men and women alike is to be happily 
married. Their present chances of successful 
marriage are greatly hindered by loose thinking 
on the subject. There are those who believe in 
a return to the older concepts of marriage; and 
there are those who would abandon marriage 
as an outgrown institution. He would not share 
in either extreme. There must be change, but 
it must be enacted only as it improves the situa- 
tion. 

Many persons have attained exceedingly great 
happiness in marriage; others have failed. The 
failures have been more vocal than those who 
have been happy. They have not only been vocal 
but have actually tried to dictate the type of 
marriage that best suits their whims. Some of 
these failures have been due to unintelligence 
in mating and should have terminated in di- 
vorce; others are due to fundamental social 
maladjustments — to anti-social attitudes — that 
render such persons incapable of cooperation 
and intimate partnership in any face to face 
situation. Such individuals because of early 
experiences and training are incapable of mar- 
riage. The term marriage should not be used to 
describe their experience. The term can only 
rightfully be applied to such unions where af- 
fection, freedom, and abiding comradeship have 
characterized the relationship. 

Monogamous relationship is the only one that 
seems at all in accord with the habits and de- 
sires of most modern men and women. When- 
ever the fundamental character of human re- 
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lationships changes there is need for adjust- 
ment in marriage, but not for the necessity of 
abandoning the institution in favor of a sub- 
stitute. 

One of the most spiritual and protective ele- 
ments in marriage has been its potential parent- 
hood quality. Birth control comes along to 
force a crisis here. Wrongly conceived, it robs 
marriage vf the potential parenthood quality 
and scorns affection as the basis for sex rela- 
tions. Contraception under such conditions 
permits marriage to be incorporated on a pleas- 
ure philosophy. The possibility of having sex 
pleasure without children at once created a rival 
of the orthodox family and permitted sex hun- 
ger to be satisfied without the risk of children, 
venereal disease, or social criticism. 

The injection of the “companionate marriage” 
theory has further confused us. The author 
has studied a number of companionate mar- 
riages over a period of three years. Most of 
these experiments were started under most fa- 
vorable conditions. Not one has ended in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Here again, the author con- 
cludes, confusion has been due to wrong use of 
the term “companionate.” In reality such mar- 
riages are nothing more than trial attempts and 
are void of most of the qualities that have made 
marriages successful. 

Too much furor has been raised about the 
need for change in marriage. It is not the only 
institution that is having difficulty. The diffi- 
culty and danger lie not in the fact that there 
must be change, but in the failure of churches, 
schools, homes, and other agencies to train the 
young for intelligent marriage and parenthood. 
There is no short cut in the readjustment of 
marriage to modern conditions. Education is 
possibly the best hope. The author offers no 
further panacea. He suggests that in addition 
to the resumption of the educational responsi- 
bility such steps as the following would help: 
wholesome attitude toward sex; household 
standardization and leisure; greater matrimo- 
monial freedom; reform of divorce; painless 
childbirth ; assistance with the children; family 
insurance and security; housing; aesthetic val- 
ues, etc. 

For individuals whose family relations have 
brought to them a degree of happiness, free- 
dom, and affection, this book will bring refresh- 
ing assurance of the worth of their attempt. On 
the other hand, the type of people with whom 
Judge Lindsey and others deal in the courts 
might consider this book more like mockery 
than medicine for their spiritual sickness. 
Others will say that the author has failed to see 
their problem. 

This is a usable book. Its tone is neither dog- 
matic nor flippant. It is so clearly and interest- 
ingly written that a high school youth would 
delight in reading it. Professor Groves leaves 
the reader with the feeling that marriage is one 
of the primary social institutions and is worthy 
of intelligent study. Any educational program 
that ignores it is passing by a major responsi- 
bility. This book should make a very helpful 
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text for parent study groups, schools, churches 
and like organizations.—J. A. Jacobs. 


Siponte Martsner, Your Child 
(Lippincott, 1928, 


GRUENBERG, 
Today and Tomorrow. 
255 pages, $2.50.) 
Child training, as far as most parents are 

concerned, is an uncharted field. “The train- 

ing of children still lags behind, so far as most 
of us are concerned, in the stage occupied by 
housekeeping and farming a generation or two 
ago. There has, indeed, been developed a con- 
siderable mass of exact knowledge about the 
nature of the child and about the laws of his 
development; but this knowledge has been for 
most parents a closed book.” Parents are 
eagerly seeking guidance. They want this 
knowledge in understandable form. The author 
has attempted to present some of this data in 

a form that will make its underlying philosophy 

understandable for those who lack the time 

and special training, or the opportunity, to work 
it out for themselves. 

A few of the chapter headings will indicate 
the scope of the book: When Your Child 
Imagines Things; Punishments and Rewards; 
Being Afraid; Truth and Falsehood; Work and 
Play; Sex Education; Books and Readings. In 
these and other chapters the author draws upon 
her own experience as a mother, her wide read- 
ing on the subject, and her personal contacts 
and conferences with hundreds of parents who 
have been successful, to buttress her theories 
and assumptions. Each “principle” she illus- 
trates by incidents taken warm from the life 
experiences of children. 

The author does not champion any particu- 
lar theory of child nature or training. Here 
and there, however, one senses a glimpse of the 
older psychology. In one instance she appears 
to accept the recapitulation theory. (“It is said 
that an individual in his development lives over 
the experience of the race .) The use 
of such terms as “instincts,” “natural impulses” 
and the like is not always clear. 

In general the author has written a book that 
can be put in the hands of the “average” parent 
and become a valuable aid. She has no bib- 
liographies, no elaborate footnotes or refer- 
ences, but she is not writing for the specialist 
but for the average parent. Part of her mate- 
rial she treats in critical manner; in other 
places she merely re-states popular assumptions. 
There is complete absence of dogmatism, 
bigotry, or scolding that one often finds in 
such books. The author is out to stimulate in- 
terest in more intelligent parenthood. In her 
dedication she shows that parenthood has been 
an education to her and she is certain it may 
be to others. This book is dedicated , 
“to my children whose contribution toward my 
education has been greater than from any other 
source.’"—J. A. Jacobs. 


Sreprarp. H. R. L., The Impatierice of a Par- 


son. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 227 pages. 
ge ‘. 
.H. . (Dick) Sheppard tries to diagnose 
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the ailments of the church and suggest the 
remedy to save the church and religion for 
the future. 

What he is saying in his interesting book to 
the church in Great Britain is what Fosdick, 
Cadman, Coffin, Jefferson, Gilkey, and Jenkins 
have been saying to the church in America 
for a number of years. The book will thus 
not be as revolutionary in the United States 
as in Great Britain. 

The book may be considered in four parts: 

1. The Present Situation. 

In his chapter on “Christianity or Catastrophe” 
he declares that we have not recovered from the 
shock of the past world war and is afraid that 
before we really do another great war will be 
on us. He thinks that “we cannot any more 
think of war as anything but a damnable 
arrest of development and decency: it is not 
only the willingness to suffer agony, it is the 
willingness to inflict it. War cannot be recon- 
ciled with Christianity ; there is no such thing 
as a Christian war.” He says further “if war 
broke out again tomorrow, the churches would 
be just where they were in August, 1914. They 
still have no mind on the subject. They should 
wage a great campaign to end all war before 
the first rumblings of a fresh war are heard 
on the horizon.” Western civilization, he de- 
clares, is based on wealth, force, and competi- 
tion, and the East has never admitted moral 
superiority to the West. “Civilizations which 
have paid no heed to the teachings of Jesus 
have well nigh collapsed.” In his final para- 
graph he says that “As I see things, this civili- 
zation will go down into the abyss in a few 
short years unless the Churches can command 
the Way of Christ effectively to the heart and 
conscience of mankind.” 

2. His Impatience With the Church. 

The Christianity the churches have to offer, 
Sheppard thinks, is a caricature of what 
Christ intended. He asserts that the church 
as a corporate institution is as strong or as 
weak as the individuals composing it. and that 
the members today are merely talking about 
Christianity and not acting it. Instead of 
Christianity being vital in individual life, the 
institutional side is emphasized, administrative 
complications and ancestral blunders heavily 
weigh upon us, apostolic succession restricts 
ministers, communion is only for those of a 
specific denomination, and fellowship that 
should he experienced between Christians of al! 
churches is thus denied. He is impatient with 
the organizational and institutional and creedal 
aspects of the church, and declares that “in- 
stead of the church being a torch before the 
human race in its march through history, it 
has been an ambulance in the rear, whose main 
function is to pick up the wounded.” 

3. The Religion of Jesus. 

Sheppard has a burning passion for a redupli- 
cation and rediscovery of the religion of 
Jesus in individual and social life. Listen to 
these startling sentences—“I am convinced that 
the world is looking for a fresher, truer, and 
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larger version of the religion of Jesus.” “Men 
today are not looking for a religious system, 
but consciously or unconsciously crying for the 
Christ.” “It is no new definition of religion 
that is needed, but a new realization of it.” 
“The first duty now for those of us who 
profess and call themselves Christians is to 
rethink our religion in the terms of Jesus 
Christ.” “What has Christianity that other 
religions do not possess? The answer is quite 
simple—Jesus Christ.” 

4. The Lambeth Resolutions. 

As a remedy for the chaotic situation exist- 
ing in his own church he suggests certain reso- 
lutions to be considered at the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1930 when all the Bishops from over 
the world will assemble. I shall not develop at 
length the suggested proposal, except to empha- 
size two things: first, sacrifice for the realiza- 
tion of his exalted aims; second, to do it by 
a process of simplification. 

No minister or church leader in the field of 
religion today should dare let such a book go 
by without careful perusal. In the field of 
religious education, when we are stressing the 
necessity of the ideals of Jesus in human ex- 
perience, this passionate appeal for the simple 
application of the religion of Jesus Christ 
should be most timely and intensely hopeful 
and invigorating —-W. E. Moore. 


Students and the Future of Christian Missions 
(Student Volunteer Movement, 1928). 


To those who had the privilege of attending 
the 10th quadrennial convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions held 
in Detroit, December 28th, 1927, to January 1st, 
1928, the published report of addresses and dis- 
cussions comes as a splendid reminder of the 
rich experiences of those days. There was 
so much going on, the time was so short, that 
no one could take in all that was there offered. 

The volume brings the addresses in com- 
plete form and enough of questions and an- 
swers from the discussion groups so that one 
reading it can fill up any serious gaps in his 
notes and can correct his impressions. But the 
hook is of value to other than those who were 
present. Here are brought together a large 
number of able statements regarding one of 
the most vital questions confronting the re- 
ligious world today. 

Just to glance at a few of the sectional head- 
ings will indicate the character of the book. 
“Christian Missions in a Changing World” are 
seen through the eyes of a Chinese, a Negro, 
a Japanese, and an Englishman. The “Abiding 
and Changing Aspects of the Missionary En- 
terprise” contains a discussion of adequate mis- 
sionary motive, and includes an address by G. 
Sherwood Eddy on “Can We Still Believe in 
Foreign Missions.” China, Korea, Turkey, and 
America share in discussing the question, “Is 
Jesus Christ Indispensable?” To the question 
“Shall We Share Our Christian Faith With 
Others?” Reinhold Niebuhr contributes a clear 
and penetrating “Philosophy of Sharing.” while 


sticcessful missionaries from four different 
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countries represent as many different ways in 
which Christ is shared. 

The book is packed with valuable fact ma- 
terial, as well as inspirational matter. Robert 
E. Speer crowds into a few short pages a veri- 
table encyclopedia of information regarding 
the “Unfinished Task” of the church around 
the world. A striking feature of this book is 
the large contribution made by nationals of 
other lands than America, a fact which is, of 
course, in full keeping with the trend in our 
mission thinking. Some very conservative posi- 
tions are restated in the book; a few radical 
approaches are made to the question of mis- 
sions; but on the whole the book seems to the 
reviewer to be a very much worth while collec- 
tion which it would be to the very great profit 
of all students of Christian missions to read. 
There is great need that such points of view, 
such inspiration, and such information as this 
contains form a part of the education of the 
church in general with regard to its mission 
task.—Charles S. Braden. 


TuHompson, Dorotuy, The New Russia. (Holt, 

1928, 317 pages, $3.00.) 

_ For the multitude of recent American tour- 
ists to Russia, who wish to review and think 
about their experiences there, Miss Thompson’s 
book affords almost ideal assistance. For the 
scores of local groups who are reading or listen- 
ing to the accounts of these travelers, The 
New Russia will be a valuable supplement. 
And for all people of intelligence, who want 
accurate reporting and non-dogmatic judgments, 
the book will be a welcome addition to the con- 
temporary accounts. 

Miss Thompson, who recently was married 
to Sinclair Lewis, has been for many years a 
foreign correspondent of several prominent 
American newspapers. In 1927 she made a trip 
to Russia and wrote for these papers some- 
thing of what she saw and learned. With 
such connections she had, of course, many 
otherwise closed doors opened for her. 

The New Russia consists largely of the 
articles which she had prepared for her papers, 
but there have been such additions and modi- 
fications as were necessary to make a unified 
hook. The chapters are as entertaining as the 
best Sunday features of a high-grade paper: 
even technical descriptions of political and 
economic organization will hold the attention 
of the average reader. There is a reality and 
a personal touch that attract, and an objectivity 
of treatment and of opinion that wins respect. 

The author is a good journalist in compre- 
hensiveness as well as in style. She wanders 
cleverly among personalities, places and insti- 
tutions; she outlines political machines and 
business trusts; analyzes the revolutionized 
problems of sex and family and of militarism: 
describes the new approaches to education and 
agriculture; and, perhaps best of all. interprets 
the philosophical and emotional elements of 
Communism so effectively that the reader is 
nossessed of the real feel and snirit of the 
revolution. Among all the vital issues, only 
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those of church and religion are neglected. 

Miss Thompson is so fair that she would be 
cordially welcomed to Russia again, and could 
at the same time escape the blacklist of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution.—Earl 
D.. Strong. 


VauGHAN, Waytanp F., The Lure of 

Superiority. (Holt, 1928, $2.40.) 

A good deal of fun has in recent years been 
made of Ph.D. theses, as representing the acme 
of uselessness. Some of this is no doubt justi- 
fied. A splendid exception is found in this 
work, which is a popular adaptation of the 
material presented for a Harvard degree. It is 
a keen analysis of the important motives under- 
lying human conduct, and is a sort of mirror of 
self revelation to the reader as well as enabling 
him to understand the conduct of others more 
adequately. 

One of the problems challenging the modern 
psychologist is that of social adjustment. Why 
do some persons succeed and others fail? In 
the college world the Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
often makes a meager living, while the student 
dropped for low scholarship will become a 
millionaire and a leader in many fields of ac- 
tivity. This book presents a solution of the 
problem and gives an explanation of the under- 
lying motives that push certain unlikely indi- 
viduals forward to success. Frequently it is 
the person with an inferiority complex that 
forges to the front, for the author finds in 
“compensation” the clue to the mystery. The 
explanation of success is largely found in com- 
pensatory devices. The process is briefly put 
in this way: inferior organ—leading to feeling 
of inferiority—leading to longing for security 
—leading to compensation. 

In the first section there are six chapters, 
three of them giving the heart of the study. 
The first one is “The Genesis of Inferiority.” 
Its source is found in deficiencies that are con- 
sidered under four heads, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social. The next is “The Psy- 
chology of Compensation.” There are two 
types, the physiological, as when the pressure 
of oxygen fails in the surrounding air, com- 
pensation is effected by the increased amount 
of hemoglobin, and the psychological. Under 
the latter head are discussed all those devices 
by which failure has been turned into success. 

The third of these chapters is “The Source 
of Power.” Here it is made very clear that 
conduct is explained largely in terms of motive. 
Many motives are discussed and their origins 
traced, but chief “among the motives that in- 
spire a man to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to win success must be reckoned the 
drive to alleviate feelings of inferiority. They 
lead a man to discover those reserves of power 
that make possible supernormal achievement.” 

Even such things as “the selection of a 
criminal career as the road to publicity is really 
a perverted form of compensation, that is, an 
anti-social search for recognition.” Also, 
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“radicalism is a compensatory vent for the out- 
raged feelings of the self regarding sentiment. 
Programs of social reform win support largely 
because they offer an outlet to suppressed 
tendencies and emotions.” 

The second section consists of a number of 
illustrative studies. Labor movements, 
feminists, the Jews, and a number of prominent 
individuals are studied in detail to make evi- 
dent how handicapped groups as well as indi- 
viduals work out their peculiar compensations. 
Two large chapters are devoted to psychologi- 
cal analyses of Schopenhauer and Lincoln 

This book will have a wide appeal. Written 
under the influence of William McDougall’s 
psychology, it will be equally influential with 
such a text as the latter’s Social Psychology in 
giving light on the principles underlying the 
social life of today. 

In an age when higher education has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, crime has also 
increased in a terrifying way. Many of our 
leaders are pessimistic as to the outcome. It 
is only by such careful studies as this, leading 
to the motives behind social conduct, that 
methods may be found to increase the security 
and harmony of the social order. It is true 
that the ‘lure of superiority’ grips us all. It 
must be rightly directed if order is to replace 
the chaos found at many points in our complex 
modern civilization. This book gives a clear 
understanding of the place and effectiveness 
of this motive in building human conduct. It 
should have a wide appeal to all groups or indi- 
viduals seeking to mould present day social 
life—W. E. Slaght. 


Wasueurnr, CarLeton H., anp STeEarNs, My- 
ron M., Better Schools. (John Day Co., 1928, 
342 pages, $2.50.) 

“Here in America we are making one of the 
greatest social experiments—perhaps the great- 
est social experiment—the world has ever seen 
in attempting to make education universal. It’s 
too soon to say definitely how it is going to 
work out. We can’t yet make even an intelli- 
gent guess, but we might as well get right 
down to bedrock by admitting that so far it has 
been an almost complete failure.” With this 
rather startling statement, quoted from a Co- 
lumbia University professor, the book opens. 
You are introduced at once to the fact that our 
educational world is in ferment. 

A survey of the progressive movement going 
on in American schools and colleges is what is 
attempted in this work. Our two authors are 
well equipped for this task. Mr. Washburne, 
so well known as the Superintendent of the 
Winnetka Public Schools and the developer of 
the Individual Technique, is also in touch with 
what is known as the Progressive Education 
Association and is acquainted with . similar 
movements in private schools connected with 
that Association. Mr. Myron Stearns is a writer 
on educational themes for many magazines and 
has visited and studied school systems in all 
parts of the United States. 

The book is not concerned with the abstract 
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principles but furnishes little snapshots of bet- 
ter schools scattered over the United States, 
and along with the pictures a running commen- 
tary and interpretation of great acumen. 

he main point of the book seems to be that 
our schools have a very intimate connection 
with the development of our civilization, and 
more and more they must take a hand in shap- 
ing that civilization or we shall end in catastro- 
phe. The opening sentence is not introduced for 
a sensational effect, but because of a very serious 
concern in regard to the direction of life in 
contemporary America, “Western civilization 
has reached the point where it will use knowl- 
edge either to destroy itself, or to advance to 
undreamed of heights. Which it will do is 
being determined in the schools of today and 
tomorrow.” The authors believe that the 
traditional practice in the mass of our public 
schools offers little ground for hope that the 
latter alternative stated above will. be seized 
by mankind but “as one goes on to the better 
schools, as one talks with the leaders of educa- 
tional thought, as one watches the unprece- 
dentedly swift advance of educational science, 
one’s hopes mount high.” 

The advance is coming in those schools 
which are connecting the schoolroom with life 
and attempting to teach the meaning of civiliza- 
tion instead of mere scraps of knowledge and a 
list of prescribed traditional subjects. 

The authors, probably very wisely, confine 
themselves to the progressive movement in the 
public schools. but Better Schools should be 
supplemented by a eading of Stanwood Cobb’s 
hook j ; ich tells what is 
being done in progressive private schools. As 
the authors of Better Schools indicate, these 
two movements are complementary, one with 
its “child centered” emphasis, and the other 
with its “society centered” emphasis.—Victor 
E. Marriott. 


Dorotny F., 
Religious Education. 
1928, 157 pages, $1.75.) 

This is an English book. Miss Wilson, the 
writer, who is assistant minister at Carr’s Lane 
Church, Birmingham, the church of Dale and 
Jowett, defines the aim of religious education 
as “the effort to help the child make this ad- 
justment (to the Infinite) in such a way that 
it will control his adjustment in other ways 
to life as a whole.” Then, true to her title, she 
examines the general psychology of childhood 
to puberty with special reference to its bearing 
on religious education as thus defined. 

The book does not assume to be a scholarly 
treatise, setting forth and defending some new 
thesis, but rather aims to be of practical value 
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to teachers and parents, readers who are eager 
to get help in the vital task of training boys 
and girls in uprightness of life. And this aim 
has been admirably fulfilled. Out of a rich 
contact with child life, Miss Wilson has pro- 
duced a book “extremely readable as well as 

‘ very sound in its statements of facts 
and conclusions,’ as says Canon Streeter in 
the Preface which he contributes. The style 
is lucid, and not loaded with technical terms 
and arguments. Recognizing that “the old- 
fashioned ‘faculty psychology’ is dead,” the 
writer frankly makes use of the familiar as- 
pects of child life, “always remembering that 
the distinctions exist for the observer only.” 
So we are treated to “Suggestion and Imita- 
tion,” “The Use of Imagination, ” “The Child’s 
Fears and His Ideas of God,” “Authority and 
Obedience,” and to considerations of Freedom, 
Memory, Morality, Worship, “Love and Hero- 
Worship,” and “Religion and Children’s T.ife- 
Experience.” A well balanced judgment char- 
acterizes the book throughout, as may be seen 
by comparing the discussion of obedience and 
of freedom, in Chapters V and VI. 

As probably we should expect, the writer, 
being English, assumes throughout her book 
the existence in us humans of clearly defined 
instincts. This does not, however, greatly color 
her treatment of her subject, which would 
have been very little different if she had talked 
rather of “instinctive tendencies.” On the other 
hand, she says, “one great characteristic of 
the religion of children, which is now recog- 
nized on all sides, and which can hardly be 
seriously controverted, is its affinity with primi- 
tive religion. This is known as the “recapitu- 
lation theory.” We had thought that this 
theory had heen relegated to the scrap heap! 

Animism, fetishism, myth making, anthropo- 
morphism, and the use of ritual are cited as 
characteristics common to the religion of child- 
hood and of primitive men. Assuming the 
validitv of the interesting illustrations of this 
in Chapter I, is it necessary to infer that these 
traits of childish religion are vestiges remain- 
ing from an early stage of the race’s social 
evolution? May we not rather say that these 
points of decided similarity merely indicate 
that primitive man, with his limited social con- 
tacts. had reached the same general stage of 
mental growth as have the children of our 
culture and social environment. But after we 
leave Chapter I. the value of the hook to us 
in no serious wav turns on what view we hold 
of the recapitulation theory 

Any religious worker’s librarv will be en- 
riched by the presence of this volume. Earnest 
parents will be well repaid by its perusal.— 
Frederick W. Stewart. 
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Atkins, Gatus GLENN, Reinspecting Victorian 
Religion. (Macmillan, 1928, 151 pages, $1.75.) 
A series of lectures delivered at Bangor 

Theological Seminary. Some of the great 
poems of Browning and of Tennyson are taken 
and interpreted so as to show the kind of re- 
ligious problems of which these great nine- 
teenth century poets were aware. The book is 
rarely rewarding in its insights. 


Dartow, T. H., The Greatest Book in the 
World. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 191 pages, 
$1.50.) 

An enthusiastic eulogy of the Bible, citing 
many suggestive facts, and on the whole giving 
a historical perspective, but concerned more 
with praising the Bible than with any very 
exact portrayal of its contents. 


EstHEr, SisteR Mary, Integration of Person- 
ality of the Christian Teacher. (Bruce, 1928, 
II3 pages.) 

This book, written by a Roman Catholic, 
forcibly brings out one factor in the Catholic 
ideal of education, which might well be pon- 
dered by all teachers. The thesis is that the 
personality of the teacher is of supreme im- 
portance. In characteristic Catholic fashion, 
this book portrays the ideal achievement of 
personality in the life of Jesus, of Paul, and 
of St. Francis, and gives definite hints for a 
daily discipline which shall develop a Christ 
like character in the teacher. Does it make a 
difference whether the teacher tries to be a 
genuine Christian or not? 


Haire, NorMan, Hymen, or the Future of 
Marriage. (Dutton, 1928, 78 pages, $1.00.) 
This is a Judge Lindsey type of book. The 

author declares that he is not out to destroy 
sex morality but to improve it by making it 
more intelligent. Ideally, chastity before mar- 
riage and monogamous family life are worthy 
goals, but practically they do not cover all 
situations. “The primary object underlying 
marriage has always been, and still is, sexual 
union.” If the stigma on pre-marital inter- 
course were removed, it might greatly aid 
young people in entering love relationships 
based on mutual attraction. This indicates the 
flavor of the book. The author believes that 
the main hindrance to intelligent adjustment 
of marriage problem lies in religious taboos 
which have no social meaning. Society is 
fundamentally cruel to those who are groping 
for light. The religious educator would do 
well to read such a book along side of other 
types that advocate strict adherence to sex 
morality as it now stands. 


BOOK NOTES 


Ince, W. R., Protestantism. 
ran, 1928, 77 pages, $.75.) 
Another of the useful and _ well-written 

“Little Books of Modern Knowledge.” Dean 
Inge surveys in brief compass the important 
aspects of the Protestant movement, and char- 
acterizes some of the organized branches of 
Protestantism. The bodies representing “Non- 
Episcopal Protestantism” will have their self- 
conceit reduced when they find that less than 
two pages out of the seventy-seven are devoted 
to them. The author is more interested in gen- 
eral interpretation of tendencies than in the 
specific history of ecclesiastical bodies. 


Jones, Rurus M., The New Quest. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 202 pages, $1.75.) 

Ten essays, which might well have been 
sermons, in which the ripe and wholesome re- 
ligious idealism of the author is persuasively 
set forth. 


(Doubleday, Do- 


JuerGceNns, SyL_vester P., Newman on the Psy- 
chology of Faith. (Macmillan, 1928, 288 
pages, $2.75.) 

A thoroughly scholarly study of Cardinal 
Newman’s conception of faith, showing that 
while faith means the assent of the soul to the 
revelation of God, such faith rests upon the 
convictions of conscience and of reason as to 
the existence of God and the reality of his 
revelation. 


MarcHAnts, Sir James, If I Had Only One 
Sermon to Preach. (Harpers, 1928, 308 
pages, $2.50.) 

This book is a compilation of sermons on the 
theme which is the title of the book. Many 
of the most eminent ministers and teachers in 
England and Scotland have contributed— 
Moffatt, Norwood, Kennedy, Sheppard, Hutton, 
Royden, and the like. Usually any one of these 
writers would contribute an article worth the 
price of the entire book. In this volume, how- 
ever, these sermons seem _ stilted, — almost 
platitudinous. In terminology, in style, and in 
content most of the sermons read more like 
theological class room dissertations. They lack 
vitality. The authors do not seem tc sense the 
real problems folk are facing. Probably the 
fault lies with the choice of the subject and the 
mechanicalness under which the sermons were 
prepared. Preachers are near-poets and not all 
topics inspire. 

Martuews, Basit, Roads to the City of God. 
(Missionary Education Movement, 1928, 114 
pages, $1.00.) 

A vivid and unusually discerning account of 
the great International Missionary Council at 
Jerusalem last Spring. The addresses and the 
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differing points of view deserve careful study. 
What a profound process of education is going 
on as the Christian religion is being compelled 
to meet the complex conditions of modern life 
in different parts of the world! While there 
is abundant and enthusiastic confidence in the 
power of the gospel of Christ, the particular 
content of that gospel, and the ways in which 
it is to be presented are significantly affected 
by the exigencies of actual conditions. It is 
evident that an understanding of psychological 
attitudes, and a recognition of the social inheri- 
tance of non-Christian peoples will induce 
studies and observations which might be of 
great value to those concerned with the task 
of religious education. 


Mitter, Greorce A., They That Hunger and 

Thirst. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 171 pages, 
$2.00.) 

Admirable devotional studies. The pastor 
who wishes to introduce a deeper sense of per- 
sonal religious experience into the mid-week 
meeting might well gain suggestions from 
these brief but meaningful expositions. 


Moruer, A., Problems of a Little Child. (Pil- 
grim, 1928, 102 pages, $1.25.) 

This little book, written by the wife of a 
seminary professor and the mother of four 
young boys, contains many practical suggestions 
for parents. It is the result of a scientifically 
trained mother’s attempt to grapple with some 
of the knotty problems of childhood, such as 
those occasioned by: Fear, in its various mani- 
festations, Santa Claus, God, Birth and Death. 
The average parent does not realize, for in- 
stance, that fear is the emotion most likely 
to cause mental and nervous ills which may 
persist for years. 

This book grew out of a warm, vital, directed 
experience, and therein lies its incalculable 
value for parents. It deals more with the pre- 
vention of problems than with remedies. This 
point, alone, should command it to any intelli- 
gent parent. 


Ratt, Harris FrAnKiin, Editor, Christianity 
Today. (Cokesbury, 1928, 274 pages, $2.00.) 
A collection of addresses given over the 

radio by members of the Faculty of Garrett 

Biblical Institute in Evanston. They are de- 

signedly popular in style, but they treat the 

subjects chosen with authoritative scholarship 
and with candid recognition of vital issues. 

Dr. Rall’s opening address on “The Teaching 

Ministry and Its Message” is a stirring appeal 

for more serious attention to the task of ade- 

quately enabling religious people to understand 
the duties and opportunities of the marvellous 
age in which we are living. There are three or 
four appealing interpretations of the religious 
value of the Bible, and an especially brave and 
searching discussion of the problems involved 
in trying to “export” Christianity. Modern 
social and moral questions receive a challeng- 


ing treatment. It is altogether an unusually 
stimulating book. 


Raven, C. E., The Quest of Religion. (Double- 
day, Doran, 1928, 141 pages, $1.50.) 

Not quite what the reader would expect from 
the title. The book is really an apologetic for 
the thesis that all religious problems—both in 
thought and in life—find their best solution by 
taking Christ as the incarnation of God. The 
fine, appreciative spirit which looks beyond de- 
nominational lines, the scholarship of the 
author, and his sincere religious convictions 
make the book readable and suggestive. 


Ropinson, H. WHEELER, The Christian Experi- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. (Harper, 1928, 295 
pages, $3.00.) 

In comparison with the current American 
method of discussing problems in religion, this 
book is interestingly old-fashioned. It looks 
at first glance like a predominently exegetical 
and theological treatise. It employs conven- 
tional terms and quotes ancient creeds. But 
the author’s main purpose was to indicate the 
content of a vital experience of communion 
with the Divine Spirit. The use of a termi- 
nology which requires so much historical ex- 
planation makes the book seem cumbersome; 
but the author’s fine scholarship and his sym- 
pathetic and profound religious insight make 
the book rewarding to read. 


Rocers, CLEMENT F., The Case for Christianity. 
(Harper, 1928, 278 pages, $3.00.) ; 
The author takes as a background the 

sceptical opinions which he believes to be cur- 

rent among those who oppose Christianity, and 
with evidences of wide reading, undertakes to 
defend Christianity. His point of view was 
influenced by his experiences in letting himself 
be heckled on religious questions in Hyde Park, 

London. The arguments thus reflect a dis- 

tinctly British type of scepticism, and are not 

altogether suited to the prevalent American 
situation. A characteristically conservative 

British conception of Christianity is defended. 

The arguments, however, are based on ample 

scholarship and are in admirable temper. 


Ryan, Joun A., The Catholic Church and the 
Citizen. (Macmillan, 1928, 94 pages, $1.00) 
A Roman Catholic in the United States does 

not have an altogether easy task in expound- 

ing the relationship between Church and State. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church contem- 

plates a distinct recognition of the divine source 

of political authority. The Constitution of the 

United States sets forth the conception of popu- 

lar sovereignty. How to be loyal to the ideal 

of divine authority without declaring—as Pope 

Leo XIII did—that the Catholic Church ought 

not to be compelled to take its place on a par 

with other forms of religion, is a question with 
which American Catholics must struggle. 

Father Ryan’s book is an admirably clear expo- 

sition of Catholic doctrine tempered to suit 

American conditions. 
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Sootr, R., Scotland Through American Eyes. 

(Scribners, 1928, 208 pages, $1.75.) 

A Scotchman, forty years a resident in 
America, revisited his native land frequently, 
and now writes about the religious, industrial, 
educational, political, and social life of Scot- 
land. 


SHEAHAN, J. F., The English in English Bibles. 
(Columbus Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
n. d., 143 pages, $1.25) 

A comparison of the English used in the 
Rhemes Catholic version of the first fourteen 
chapters of Matthew, with that used in the 
Authorized and in the Revised versions. 


SuigLvs, ExizapetH McE., Beginners in God’s 
World. (Presbyterian, 1928, 141 pages, $175.) 
A series of twenty-five programs for begin- 

ners, four and five-year old children, in the vaca- 
cation church school. The programs were de- 
veloped through actual experimentation, and 
each one is constructed around some specific 
activity or interest of the children. Thus, “We 
move into our new home,” “I go to church,” 
“We have a good time in helping.” In each 
lesson concrete suggestions are made of situa- 
tions to be developed, and ways of meeting and 
utilizing them for the largest good. Most pro- 
grams are related to the children’s intimate 
home experiences, and seek to unify in their 
mind the thought that home and church are 
happy places. It is a very good course of 
study. 


Snowden, JAMES H., Old Faith and New 
Knowledge. (Harper, 1928, 279 pages, $2.50.) 
An irenic book, undertaking to portray 

Christianity as a movement which always had 
its modernist tendencies, while also always 
conserving the essence of sound faith. It is 
a tactful and wholesome presentation of re- 
ligion, calculated to give a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of both conservative and liberal factors. 
even if in the process opposing principles are 
sometimes optimistically interpreted as being 
not so dreadfully opposed after all. 


Stone, JonHN Timotuy, Everyday Religion. 

(Wilde, 1927, 267 pages, $1.50.) 

A book of very warm, human, religious inci- 
dents and comments upon them, showing that 
inherently spiritual values are bound up with 
everyday living and serving. 
They Believe, by ten authors. (Century, 1928, 

118 pages, $1.25.) 

Ten famous men and women—Otis Skinner, 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Ida M. Tarbell, Yu- 
suke Tsurumi, Charles G. Norris, William Al- 
len White, Inez Haynes Irwin, Will Irwin, 
Alexander Black, and Thomas A. Edison— 
state their religious beliefs. An interesting 
current runs throughout the statements: They 
all believe in God, they all perceive deep spirit- 
ual values in Jesus, they all want immortality 
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of some sort and anticipate it, they believe that 
religion (and the church) should become more 
powerful in helping people, and less interested 
in creedal statement. A wholesome, happy, 
helpful life is the best kind of religion. The 
church, as such, has not much hold on them, 
although Gibbons attends frequently, while most 
of the others do not. 


Tuom, Dovuctas A., The Mental Health of the 
Child. (Harvard U. Press, 1928, 45 pages, 
$1.00) 

In this book the clinician has turned phil- 
osopher. This is especially interesting since 
the generalizations represent the thinking of a 
psychiatrist who has observed thousands of 
patients in the clinic and has kept careful record 
of his observations. The book is packed with 
suggestions for parents, teachers, and all those 
who would understand child life and child de- 
velopment. Dr. Thom gives a number of case 
records indicating the types of problems that 
come to the clinician’s attention. A great many 
psychiatrists declare that they are not interested 
in philosophy or norms but rather in “getting 
the facts.” This book represents an exception. 
The conclusions are more valuable because they 
rest on intelligent observation. The book con- 
tains nothing new for the specialist but would 
be excellent to put into the hands of the per- 
son who is not a specialist but is facing rea! 
problems. 


TILLyarD, AELFRIDA, Spiritual Exercises and 
Their Results. (Macmillan, 1927, 216 pages.) 
This volume brings together a large number 

of different methods of cultivating the mystica! 
life. Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity furnish the material. In the 
organization and arrangement of the material, 
the reader is confronted with annals rather than 
with any profound interpretation; but the col- 
lection is a worth while addition to the litera- 
ture of mysticism. 


Wattace, ArcHER, Blazing New Trails. 
(Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 149 pages, $1.00.) 
Fifteen hero stories of famous missionaries 

who accomplished things, among them Living- 

stone, Carey, Paton, Grenfell, MacKay. Writ- 
ten for boys of early adolescent age. 

Wattace, ArcHer, Stories of Grit. (Double- 
day, Doran, 1928, 133 pages, $1.00.) 
Fourteen true stories of boys, who, under 

great handicaps, worked hard and became 

famous. Included are John Muir, George 

Matheson, Edward Bok, Gipsy Smith, Francis 

Parkman. A good book for early adolescent 

boys. 


Weir, L. H., Recreation Survey of Buffalo, 
conducted by Buffalo City Planning Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. (Published as joint en- 
terprise of Department of Parks and Public 
Buildings, City Planning Committee of the 
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TWO MONOGRAPHS FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


Testing the Knowledge of Right 
and Wrong 
By Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. 
May, and others 

The six sections which com- 
prise this monograph were first 
published as separate articles in 
Religious Education. Brought to- 
gether and unified in this volume, 
they form a study which should 
be placed in every college and 
university library, and on the 
desk of every scientific investi- 
gator into problems of character 
formation. Professors Hartshorne 
and May are conducting the 
Character Education Inquiry at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The present monograph 
reports one phase of that inquiry. 
Price $0.75. 











Undergraduate Instruction in 
Religious Education in the 
United States 
A Cooperative Survey by Walker 
M. Alderton, Mary W. Clapp, 
John B. Hanna, Paul M. Limbert, 
Ruth E. Murphy, Katharine L. 
Richards, and others 

A survey group in Columbia 
University, aided by the counsel 
of Professors George A. Coe and 
Adelaide T. Case, studied the ac- 
tual status of religious education 
in American colleges. While the 
data were assembled primarily to 
discover the status of courses and 
departments of religious educa- 
tion, the report contains a con- 
crete, circumstantial, and analytic 
presentation in vivid terms of the 
pressing problems of higher edu- 
cation in our country. Price 
$1.00. 





ORDER FROM 


The Religious Education Association 
308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Council, Buffalo City Planning Association, 

Inc., 1925, 369 pages.) 

This study is so specifically a survey of the 
facilities for recreation of one city that its 
value for outsiders .is somewhat limited. The 
survey was begun by a committee of the So- 
cial Welfare Conference of Buffalo and at their 
request was taken over and given expert super- 
vision by the Buffalo City Planning Associa- 
tion. 

Of interest to persons not concerned pri- 
marily with conditions in Buffalo are the prac- 
tical suggestions for providing recreational 
facilities, for instance, plans for playrooms in 
the home, for backyard playgrounds, standards 
of efficiency in playground work; the exact in- 
formation with comments which give a stand- 
ard of comparison; and the method of handling 
the survey itself and of presenting material by 
means of spot maps. 


Wituiams, Mark Wayne, The Master Song. 
(Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 139 pages, $1.50.) 
Seventeen attractively written sermon essays, 

in which the author shows the tendencies of 

the times toward false judgments. The world 
gives so much honor to the things that do not 
matter, aristocracies of looks, wealth, brains, 
ancestry. True aristocracy is of ideals and 
ideas, nobility of character. There are chap- 
ters, too, on faith healing, the mood of the mob, 

“Heaven Closed for the Summer” and other 

subjects. 

WoOTHERSPOON, 
Sacraments. 
$2.50.) 

“In the Sacraments we are given something 
which, if it is anything, is straight from God. , 
The sacraments are Baptism and the Eucharist. 
In these eight lectures the author makes clear 
the values of fellowship realized through the 
sacraments, and points out that “faith, prayer, 
worship, can be fully realized only in fellow- 
ship.” The grace of God comes to conscious 
fruition in human living largely through sym 
bolism, and this implies sacraments. The book 
is quite scholarly and theolggical, but abounds 
in practical suggestions for religious living. 


H. J., Religious Values in the 
(Scribners, 1928, 302 pages, 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW. A 
report of conferences on the subject held at 
Budapest and Warsaw in April, 1927. (Edin- 
burgh House Press, London, 1927, 208 pages, 
$1.50.) 

To members of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, who are accustomed to think of Jews 
as entitled to make their positive contribution 
to the understanding of religion, this volume 
will be interesting largely because of its revela- 
tion of the growth of a better spirit on the 
part of those who still think that Jews ought 
to be converted to Christianity. Every attempt 
is made to value the Old Testament ideals, 
and to build on these; but from a pedagogical 
point of view, it may be questioned whether 
the elaborate Christology which the “findings” 
present as the gospel for the Jew will furnish 
an easy approach, 
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The One Perfectly Safe Buy Among the Fall Religious Books 








and 
Middle-Aged 











oa vem] OQ he Graphic Bible = 


From Genesis to Revelation in animated maps and charts 





Pathfinder 











By LEWIS BROWNE, Author of ‘This Believing World,”’ etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 








Take Bishop McConnell’s word for it and order a copy at once for your 
Sunday School staff 

“TI am anxious to aid in any way possible the circulation of Mr. Browne’s 

GRAPHIC BIBLE. The book is a marvel of compression. I do not see how so 
much information has been packed in so small space.’ 

—Francis J. McConnell, Bishop No. M. E. Church. 








Victim and Victor 
By John Rathbone Oliver : 
“Author of “Fear”: An Autobiography of James 
Edwards.” ; oe 
This story is principally engaged in an imaginative 
presentation of two men, one a physician, the other a 
clergyman, and in an attempt to dramatize with what 
uncanny skill the two working together could in real 
life establish helpful and even healing contact with 
psychasthenics and delinquents compared to what either 
of them is now able to do alone. “It contains the 
most strangely beautiful single chapter in modern 
fiction.” Price $2.50 


A New Commentary on Holy Scripture 

Including the Apocrypha 

Edited by Bishop Gore 

8vo. 1624 pages. 

Much more space is given to the exegesis of the im- 
portant books than in similar works of the kind. Thus 
Professor G. H. Turner has been allowed seventy thou- 
sand words for his great Commentary on St. Mark. 

For the first time the Apocrypha is included and the 
gap between the two Testaments is bridged. 

Price $5.00 


Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
Author of “The Character of Paul,” etc. 
“My purpose,’”’ says Dr. Jefferson, “‘is to raise Jere- 
miah from the dead.’”’ A companion volume to the 
same author’s “Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah.’’ Price $2.00 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism 
By James B. Pratt 
Author of “The Religious Consciousness,” etc. 
The most brilliant book of the decade in the com- 
panion fields of the psychology and the philosophy of 
religion at a bargain price. October Religious Book- 
a-Month choice. Octavo 700 pages. Price $3.00 


The Gospel of the Living Jesus 

By T. H. Davies 

An attempt to restate the problem of Jesus and the 
Gospel in terms of the living issues of His spiritual 
character as a re-creative energy of life and experi- 
ence. Price $2.25 


The Certainty of God 


By James Gordon Gilkey 
Author of “Secrets of Effective Living.” 


Price $1.75 
The New Quest 
By Rufus M. Jones 
Fresh insight, first-hand experience, a way of life 
that is transforming and revitalizing is what people 
want today and what Rufus M. Jones gives them in 
“The New Quest.” Price $1.75 


Taking the Name of Science in Vain 

By Horace J. Bridges 

Taxes the youth of today with swallowing every- 
thing offered it in the name of science by men like 
J. B. Watson, Clarence Darrow, H. L. Mencken, Sin- 
clair Lewis and Eugene O’Neill and throwing out of 
court all the really weighty things that can be said 
on modern principles for Bible, Church and religion. 
a Price $2.50 
Things to Come . 

By Middleton Murry 

“Since I find that the man of Nazareth gives point 
and focus to all my experience and my thinking, in 
ways which I hope will be apparent to any sympathetic 
reader of these essays, it would be less than honest in 
me not to declare the same and take the conse- 
quences.” Price $2.50 


Humanism and Christianity 

By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

An answer to the question, “Do Christian beliefs, 
rituals, institutions and practices work out generation 
by generation, to the higher good and advantage of 
their adherents?” Price $1.75 


Jesus on Social] Institutions 

By Shailer Mathews 

Finds an index to what Christianity’s social gospel 
should be in the revolutionary attitudes which Jesus 
himself displayed toward the social institutions of his 
time. Price $1.50 


Altar Stairs 

By Joseph Fort Newton 

An authentic gift in public prayer is not common 
but Dr. Newton has it. Keeping it company, as is 
apt to be the case, is a flair for happy turns of 
devotional thought and phrase amounting to strokes 
of genius which are beyond the compass of much 
even of our best literature. Cloth $1.75. Leather $2.25 


Jesus the Man and Christ the Spirit 

By George C. Workman 

Attempts to clarify the subject of the person and 
work of Jesus by distinguishing what Jesus did as a 
man from what he is and does as a spirit. Price $2.50 


Facing Life 
By W. H. P. Faunce 
President of Brown University 
Pointed suggestions for those who are really hungry 
for cues which will straighten out some of the fog and 
confusion in which their minds are dwelling. 


Price $2.00 
Does Civilization Need Religion 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 
Makes the Christian religion the inevitable basis of 
the badly needed spiritual regeneration of Western 
civilization. Price $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
Chicago Boston 





THE MACMILLAN CUMPANY 
Atlanta Dallas 


NEW YORK CITY 
San Francisco 














HOME STUDY IN RELIGION 


Outline Bible-Study Courses 
for Individuals and Groups 


Reading Courses for Ministers 


and Laymen 


Circulating Library 
Correspondence Courses 


Modern Tract 
Literature 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—Chicago 








HARTFORD 


SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


A University of religion. Three schools of Chris- 
tian training on one campus. The Theological 
Seminary trains for the ministry; the School of 
Missions for the foreign field; the School of Re- 
ligious Education for the lay worker and teacher 
and for social service. Courses in any of the three 
schools are open to all students. Thus oppor- 
tunity is offered for a full rounded professional 
training for religious leadership. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation is located in the 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


center of the intellectual and cultural life of New 
England, half way between Boston and New York. 

A series of handsome and well-appointed build- 
ings makes its campus one of the most beautiful 
in its section of the country. The Case Memorial 
Library containing 200,000 volumes and pamphlets 
is for the use of the three schools. This is one of 
the richest theological libraries in the country. The 
faculty is composed of thirty scholarly men and 
women who have attained distinction in their 
respective fields. 





YEAR-BOOK AND FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION TO THE. DEANS, 
55 ELIZABETH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 














Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
bovks or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Re.icious EpucatTion. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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The 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention 


of 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Meets at 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
April 3-5, 1929 


Problem: 
Character Education a Community Responsibility 


Further details of the convention program may 
be obtained from the office of the Association. 








THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
308 North Michigan Avenue - . CHICAGO 
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